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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE... 


Mr..Joun Cunnineton, of Braintree, 
remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Collier, in his very in- 
teresting ‘ History of English Dramatic 
Roetry,’ quotes from an old Church. Book 
of Boughton-Blean in Kent, as follows :— 
Anno d’ni m° dxxx* (1535). This year 
Corpus Christi Play was plaid at Boughton 
Street. But at Braintree we have un- 
doubted information that in 1523 a Play 
of St. Swythyn was acted in the Church, 
another of St. Andrew in 1525, another 
of Placy Dacy. alias St. Ewe Stacy in 
1534, another not named in 1567, and 
another in 1570; and that in that year 
1s. 8d. was received for letting the Play- 
ing garment ; and that in 1571 there was 
received for a Play book 20s., and for 
lending the play geer 8s. 7d. ; and finally, 
that in 1579 three curtains were sold for 
6s. 4d., and the Players’ apparel for 50s. 
In this March of Intellect Braintree ap- 
pears to have had the start of Boughton 
by 12 years, in the performance of Plays 
for the amusement of the common peo- 
ple ; but if earlier accounts exist it is very 
proper we should give up the point.’’—We 
may be allowed to remark, that our cor- 
respondent seems to be fighting for a 
shadow, as the entry of such performances 
in the parish books for the first time at a 
certain date does not prove that they had 
not existed there a century before. Sup- 
posing the MS. of the Towneley Myste- 
ries to be of the earlier half of the 15th 
century, and it can hardly be placed much 
later, we have in it a proof that such plays 
had already been commonly acted at 
Wakefield. 

The same Correspondent states :— 
“Some months since I was in the 
Church of Tolleshunt Darcy, Essex, and 
observing a Brass Plate loosened from the 
slab to which it had been fixed, I took it 
up and read thereon, ‘ Here, under this 
stone, lyeth Antony Darcey, esquier, Jus- 
tice of the Peace to our Sovraigne Lord 
King Henry VIII. which Antony de- 
ceased the xviii. of October, An® dni 
MVXL,;’ and then turning it over I found 
on the other side, in a more ancient cha- 
racter, this inscription :—‘ Orate specia- 
liter pro a’i’abus [animabus] Roberti le 
Wale et Matildis consortis ejusdem, quo- 
rum corpora sub isto lapide sunt humata, 
yu. obierunt vicessimo uno die mensis 


maii anno domini milesimo trecentesimo 
LXII. animabus quorum propicietur al- 
tisimus, amen.’ ‘Ihis struck me as ex- 
tremely singular: There is, however, no 
end of the tricks of undertakers and 
those connected with funerals, such as 
leaden coffins without bottoms, and the 
mere painting of the letters, without any 
cutting or chiseling, upon marble tablets, 
which in a few years disappear and leave 
ablank ; and the instance here mentioned 
was, | suppose, a trick of the same sort, 
of an early date ; for it seems pretty clear 
that the engraver of the inscription for 
Sir Antony Darcey (however he obtained 
it) made use of a plate which had near 
200 years before answered the same pur- 
pose for Robert le Wale. As to the fa- 
mily of Wale or De Wale, I find they 
flourished in Northamptonshire in the 
reigns of Edward the Second and Edward 
the Third, and that Sir Thomas Wale, 
who signalized himself in King Edward 
the Third’s wars, was one of the first 
knights of the Garter, and died in 1352.” 
We have met with more than one instance 
of this same kind. About three years 
back, when visiting the church of Berk- 
hampstead in Hertfordshire, we observed 
on a tomb the impression in the resinous 
matter with which the brass plates were 
fixed on the stone, of an inscription which, 
though reversed, we nearly decyphered. 
Presently after, however, we were told 
that the plate which had been removed, 
was remaining in the town, and accord- 
ingly on repairing to the National School 
we found it. Our copy of the inscription 
is at present mislaid, or we would add it. 

In 1804, Mr. Richardson published a 
Portrait of Margaret Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, sister of Edward IV. king of Eng- 
land, T. Kerrich del. from an ancient pic- 
ture in the possession of Mr. Kerrich.— 
Where is now the original of this curious 
Portrait, as it is not to be found among 
Mr. Kerrich’s collection, bequeathed by 
him to the Society of Antiquaries ? 

A Subscriber will feel obliged to any 
Gentleman who will inform him in whose 
possession Hopkinson’s MSS. are to be 
found. They are mentioned by Whitaker 
in his edition of Thoresby’s Leeds ; and 
it is believed they were some time ago in. 
the hands of a Lady in Yorkshire. 
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LorpJoun Russe z tells us,‘ what most contributes to render biography 
amusing, is a certain singularity, and some degree of forwardness and pre- 
- sumption in the hero.”* Should the History of the Author of the Deserted 
Village not prove so interesting as might be expected, the Biographer may 
justly urge that he had but one of the three qualifications necessary to his 
success ; unless by a greater proportion of one quality he could compen- 
sate for a deficiency in the remainder. 

Much of the obscurity which has rested on the early history of Gold- 
smith and his family, has been owing to the materials for his life not 
having been collected, or at least made use of, while they were yet fresh 
in the recollection of his friends. Dr. Johnson was probably prevented 
from being the biographer of his friend, by the copyright of a bookseller 
standing in the way. He would doubtless have approached his work with 
all the warm remembrances of a long and affectionate friendship, and 
with a familiar acquaintance with the rich and various resources of Gold- 
smith’s mind. This feeling and knowledge, guarded as they would have 
been by Johnson's stern regard for truth, would have afforded us a biogra- 
phical portrait, not less interesting than that of Savage, from the brightness 
of its colours and the elegance and force of the narrative ; but also far 
excelling it in the character of the person described, and the variety of 
anecdotes which would have illustrated his portraiture of a much superior 
mind, The stamina of such a work may be seen in his epitaph, which 
would have been expanded into a full and comprehensive history of his 
friend. He would have done by Goldsmith as he was said to have done 
by Warburton—as he ‘ defended him whilst living, amidst the clamour of 
his enemies,’ so he would have praised him when dead, ‘ amidst the silence 
of his friends.’ 

The task which Johnson left undone, appeared as it were naturally to 
fall into Dr. Percy’s hands ; whose learning, taste. and knowledge of Gold- 
smith would no doubt have combined to form a very agreeable and instruc- 
tive history of the poet. With this purpose in view he had collected con- 
siderable materials ; but his translation to a bishoprick, his residence in a 
remote part of Ireland, and his distance from books and personal sources 
of information, with some reasons of a conscientious nature as regarded the 
duties of his situation, prevented his design being carried into effect. The 
History of Goldsmith was therefore, for some period of time, little known 
to the public, or beyond the circle of his friends, till Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson appeared, when he came forward amidst the principal characters 
in the great Portrait-gallery of that singularly attractive work. For some 
years after, several books of anecdotes and autobiography were pub- 
lished, by persons more or less intimate with him ; till by the recollections 
of various friends the features of the picture were completed ; and the 
pencils of Reynolds and Bunbury were more than rivalled in fulness of 
detail, if not in fidelity of touch, by the pens of Hawkins and Northcote, 
of Colman and Cumberland. The volumes of these writers, with a few 
others, are the great storehouses of information, which in all probability 


* See Life of Lord Russell, Pref. ix. 
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will now receive little or no addition ; as we presume, that in the death of 
Cradock and of Colman, the grave has closed on all those who were person- 
ally acquainted with the Poet ; and all that subsequent labour has found 
left for it to do, is to glean a few anecdotes that have straggled away from 
the main body; to make public some letters which had been reposing 
among the dust of neglected papers ; and correct some erroneous dates 
and statements. It is true that in these various mirrors in which 
the mental form of the poet was reflected, the likeness was not always 
favourable, nor always consistent. The temper of Sir John Hawkins threw 
a dark and unpleasing hue over his sketch ; which was too faithfully fol- 
lowed by his daughter. Mr. Cradock wrote, we think, from loose and 
distant recollections ; and Cumberland drew upon his imagination, when 
facts were too troublesome to collect, or not brilliant enough to glitter in 
‘his history. Yet, after all, there was a great mass of anecdote collected, 
among which that which was true must have predominated. The features 
were caricatured ; but the intelligent reader would not be at a loss where 
to reduce the exaggeration, and by a comparison of one with another, to 
approach nearly to the truth. There were, however, circumstances in 
which the account of Goldsmith, as given us in occasional memoirs, would 
probably differ from that delivered in a regular and authentic biogra- 
phy. In the first place, a great deal has been told, which the friendly 
' biographer would have concealed, or at least silently passed over; he 
would have felt bound in duty to respect the character that he took upon 
himself to delineate; and while he withheld nothing which could have 
enabled the public to form a right estimate of the subject, he would not 
have drawn aside the curtain that concealed the privacy of domestic inter- 
course, and exposed to view the weakness and inconsistency of the thought- 
less and confidential hours of a chequered and too fortuitous life. The 
skilful painter can preserve the fidelity of the resemblance, while he knows 
how to add all becoming embellishments. In heightening what is natu- 
rally beautiful, in throwing a shade over the less attractive parts, he pre- 
sents us with a work that is at once pleasing and instructive. The biogra- 
pher, like the former, must form his narrative on selection ; all things be- 
longing to a subject are not worth the telling ; when the circle of informa- 
tion is once completed, it is most often the wisest part to rest satisfied with 
the effect produced. Such evidently was the rule which guided Mason in 
that very elegant and judicious account which he gave of his illustrious 
friend, the author of the Bard: and though later inquirers have explored 
and unlocked some channels which he did not wish to open, they have left 
the original sketch very little altered, and hardly at all improved. In this 
he followed, though with a more liberal allowance to rational curiosity than 
had before been granted, the general practice of all biographers; but 
Boswell's Life of Johnson opened at once the floodgates of public desire 
on this subject, and set up an example too faithfully imitated, of an in- 
discriminate development of facts, gratifying a not very honourable or 
healthy curiosity, with the minutest details of personal history, the eccen- 
tricities of social intercourse, and all the singularities of private life. The 
original work, however defective we may think it in its plan, derived a 
lustre from the greatness of its subject ; but it has been the cause of over- 
whelming literature with a mass of the most heavy and tiresome biographies 
of very moderate and obscure men ; with cumbersome details of a life 
without interest, and character without talent; and a correspondence 
neither illuminated with spirit, nor enriched with fact. ‘ Vous me parlez, 
D’ Olivet, ‘d'un homme de lettres ; parlez-moi donc de ses talens, parlez 
says | ’ ;P S »P 
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moi de ses ouvrages, mais laissez-moi ignorer ses foiblesses, et, 4 plus 
forte raison, ses vices.’ 

Of those who have left us anecdctes of Goldsmith, there is hardly one, 
with perhaps the exception of Northcote, who approached his subject with 
an honourable and becoming feeling of what was due alike to that and to 
himself. Some speak the language of jealousy, some of derision, and some 
of that light and careless gaiety, that would be willing to disclose a 
weakness or eccentricity if it would produce a laugh ; their pages alternate 
between admiration and contempt. This, then, is the observation we 
would make—that the professed biographer, if worthy at all of the name, 
or conscious of the demands of his subject, would claim our confidence in 
the correctness of his representation, and that his work would be sufficient 
in itself, and independent of other sources of information. But when we 
approach the retailer of anecdotes, when we open the pages of a work that 
incidentally mentions the characters it meets with, or when it only uses 
them as secondary figures to complete the grouping and assist the position 
of the principal, then it is often necessary for us to pause before we give 
full credit to the narration ; to weigh one statement against the other: to 
make ourselves acquainted with the motives and history of the writers, and 
to form our own finished work from the heap of indiscriminate materials 
laid before us. Any one familiar with the history of Goldsmith, and with 
the various works that have been consulted to illustrate it, will without 
difficulty understand our meaning: and he will not readily trust the suspi- 
cious anecdotes of the Hawkins’s and others, without examining how far 
they are supported by other testimonies. There is one subject, on which 
the present biographer has very prudently not touched, relating to the poet, 
which could be illustrated, if worth the trouble, in a very amusing manner 
by incidental and unexpected coincidences ; and even the items of a land- 
lady’ s bill with the commentary of a few verses may have more than once 
disclosed a light before concealed, and presented to view very new and 
unlooked-for circumstances in a poet's life. 

But to return to what we have advanced as regards the difference that 
may arise in the representation of a character drawn by a biographer, who 
is morally responsible for their correctness, to his subject and to the public, 
and whose own character is inseparably joined to the rectitude of principle 
displayed in his work; and by the memorialist, or retailer of anecdotes, 
who often acknowledges that he writes upon the lower standard of conver- 
sational report, and whose notices are only subsidiary and incidental.* Now 
the knowledge which we have hitherto had of Goldsmith has been derived 
almost entirely from the latter sources ; and one remarkable instance of 
the want of care and examination shown by the writers, is made evident 
in the view which they take of his conversational powers. An assertion 
loosely made by Boswell, a witty sarcasm of Walpole, a splenetic effusion 
of Hawkins, originally given with confidence, and copied and repeated in 
every fragment of the poet’s biography, have, by assurance and repetition, 
imposed upon the general belief, that Goldsmith’s knowledge and power 
of mind almost entirely failed him in conversation ; and that in the saloon 
or the dinner table you could no longer recognize the natural and graceful 





* We do not, in the language we have used, mean to disparage the numberless 
instructive and interesting volumes which we possess in literature, under the name of 
Anecdotes, or Recollections, &c. ; but merely to observe, that, in general, their authors 
consider them to be rather in the nature of the large and unarranged mass of goods 
contained in the warehouse ; than those that, having passed closer examination, are 
selected for the shop. Surely this will apply to some of the Anecdotes of Goldsmith. 
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poet, the ingenious moralist, or even the humorous and lively writer of 
comedy. By one he was regarded as an inspired idiot ; by another, 
In writing an angel, in talking poor Pol; 

as Madame de Bouillou said of Fontaine, that fables grew ready-made in 
his head, like apples on an apple-tree—comme les pommes sur le pommier. 
Yet, upon sounder and more accurate inquiry, there seems little reason to 
coincide in the justice of this accusation. Undoubtedly there are many 
persons of very sound and extensive learning, and of clear and vigorous 
judgment, whose habits of mental association are too slow to keep 
pace with the rapid combinations of conversational intercourse, who require 
time to collect and dispose their forces, arrange their arguments, and select 
their language ; and who, more employed in acquiring knowledge than in 
detailing it, when suddenly called upon for an exertion of their powers, lose 
that confidence in their resources which use alone can give. Conversa- 
tional eloquence is no proof of mental superiority in other respects ; and, 
indeed, we may advance it as a point which we firmly believe, that the 
nature of the associations required for these brilliant and gladiatorial dis- 
plays, are such as cannot exist in a mind of eminent power and genius. 
The man of genius feels more power than he is able to develope. I n’or- 
noit pas ce qu'il désoit, et pour tronver le grand Corneille, il le falloit Lire. 
Now arguing @ priori, as we find Goldsmith to have been habitually con- 
versant with society, to have been of a communicative disposition, and to 
have been accustomed to write with despatch, and to detail, in his various 
publications, the knowledge which he had acquired; moreover as his 
mind was stored, if not with learning, yet with a variety of miscellaneous 
literature, there would be little probability that his conversation should be 
so inconsistent, so feeble and puerile as has been described. But when 
we come to examine the facts that support the assertion, we find them give 
way to the least attentive scrutiny. If we take Boswell’s narrative, there 
we find the details of Goldsmith’s conversation described as taking place 
generally in company with Johnson. It would be hardly fair to draw an 
estimate from this single circle of society. Johnson, who had no regulation 
of temper, and no refinement of manner, by his vigorous powers of mind, 
and his vehement and violent tone, could have broken down the confidence 
of more acute and intrepid reasoners than Goldsmith. We are told that 
Fox and Gibbon were both silent in his company; and that in Burke 
alone he met an equal competitor. When the poet retreated from the 
severe and disagreeable combat, his silence arose as often from the rude- 
ness of the attack, as from the vigour of the reply. Yet his repartees 
were often sensible, and sometimes pointed and happy. Dr. Joseph 
Warton, whose judgment will be readily accepted, when he first met Gold- 
smith, came away with the impression of his sense. The report of his 
conversations does not support the disparaging estimate of the memorialists. 
He had not assuredly the flowing eloquence of Burke, the ready illustration 
of Johnson, the wit of Beauclerk, nor perhaps the gravity and good sense of 
Reynolds ; he was volatile, eager, youthful, and capricious. Few men shine 
when they endeavour to vie with their superiors ; if they maintain their 
confidence, they grow exaggerated ; if they lose it, timid and hesitating ; 
but in the case of Goldsmith, while he did not possess that fund of copious 
and well-arranged knowledge upon which he could rely, or that fluent and 
ready eloquence which may temporarily supply its place, there seems every 
reason to question the justice of the reports so disadvantageous to him ; 
while at the same time there may have existed peculiarities of manner which 
of themselves are quite able to prevent any claim to conversational excel- 
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lence ; so delicate and minute are often the causes of its failure or suc- 
cess! Of his religious opinions, or his pretensions to piety, we do not 
know that any of his biographers have spoken. He appears to have pos- 
sessed great tenderness of feeling, simplicity of manner, and goodness of 
heart ; and in the offices of friendship he far surpassed all the claims which 
expectation could maintain: he realized, indeed, his own description of 

‘* His pity gave ere charity began.”’ 

In his behaviour he probably was not very refined :—not sufficiently pru- 
dential in worldly concerns to save himself from that very severe and cruel 
distress, which harassed him during the chief part of his life, which even 
clouded the meridian of his fame, and which at length drove him to the 
grave. Moreover, he had'the peculiar taste to live in Canonbury House, 
Islington, to wear plum-coloured satin breeches, and to drink copious decoc- 
tions of sarsaparilla! 

As a writer, the fame of Goldsmith, we suppose, must rest upon his 
Poems and his Vicar of Wakefield; though his dramatic reputation, founded 
on his two clever plays, will not be forgotten. Of his Historical Works, 
the best are his “ Letters on English History.” His “* Citizen of the 
World,” is however a very elegant and amusing production, written in his 
most finished and felicitous manner. The best criticism on his Novel 
which we have ever met with, is to be found in the letters of Madam 
Riccoboni (herself a most delightful writer in the same natural line), 
printed in the Garrick Correspondence ; there, the too crowded succes- 
sion of surprising incidents, passing all probability, is justly remarked on, 
Goldsmith's style is always elegant, and often rising to the very highest 
points of excellence ; it is more systematized and regular than Addison’s ;* 
but in his happier moments, there are passages of such delicate and 
happy construction, such harmony of period, such fine selection of lan- 
guage, as no writer could surpass. Had the solidity and extent of his 
knowledge been equal to the grace with which it is imparted, he would 
have stood in the foremost rank of our modern literature. 

As a poet, his style is all his own ; he had no model of imitation before 
him. It does not resemble Dryden, or Pope, or any of the lesser constel- 
lations. It was well suited to his subject, easy, natural, ana graceful, and 
formed on the soundest laws which the art could furnish. More varied 
than that of Pope, who may be called his immediate predecessor, (for the 
poets who rose to eminence between them, wrote chiefly in another 
manner) ; but inferior to Popet in careful finish of language and exact- 





* It is not always that Addison’s style is equal to his reputation. Ex. gr. ‘ It 
had been scooped out of that hollow space which J before mentioned. I never met 
with any one who has walked in this garden who was not struck with the part I have 
here mentioned. * * * What J am going to mention will perhaps deserve your 
attention.’’ We suppose ‘ Clio’ was asleep, or she would have improved this sen- 
tence a little. 

T Yet Pope was sometimes obscure.from an endeavour to be over concise : as, 

‘ Self-love still stronger, as its objects nigh, 
Reason’s at distance and in prospect lie.’ 
Here there is an omission of the verb ‘ are,’ between objects and niyh, which makes. 
the lines obscure. Again, 
‘ The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain, 
But these less taste them, as they worse obtain.’ 
Here worse does not belong to gifts, but the verb obtain. Also, 
* Rewards that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing.’ 
Which is worthy of Welsted or Broome. 
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ness of reasoning. His defects, after all, are very few in number, and very 
unimportant. He sometimes repeats the same rhymes too closely to each 
other, and sometimes he fills his lines with feeble expletives, and iow, 
prosaic words ; sometimes his argument is not correctly followed, nor his 
metaphors consistently pursued. In the Traveller— 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 

And learns to venerate himself a man. 
The word “scan,” neither harmonious nor appropriate, is evidently brought 
in for the rhyme’s sake. Again, 


Where noble stems transmit the patriot fame ; 


may be allowable, but is hardly correct. In the lines, 


From art more various are the blessings sent, 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 


It does not seem consistent with his argument, any more than it is with 
truth, to derive from Art that content, which is generally considered rather 
the result of simple desires and natural habits. 

The possessive pronouns, those and these, appear to us used in an un- 
pleasing, if not in an incorrect manner, in the following lines :— 


Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room ; 

Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, 
Liv’d in each look and brighten’d all the green. 
These far departing seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


These, with a few others of the same kind, are but trifling specks and 
blemishes on the surface of his poetic fame, and disappear amidst the vari- 
ous excellencies with which they are surrounded. Descriptive poems, as 
the Traveller and the Deserted Village, are very often tedious from a too 
unbroken succession of pictures and images of nature ; but Goldsmith has 
relieved this, by the grace and elegance of his transitions.* There is one 
in the Traveller which never recurs to us but with the same delight in 
its happy elegance. 

But all the gentle morals, such as play 

Thro’ life’s more cultur’d walks and charm the way ; 

These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 








* The Author of the poet’s life has quoted a passage from the Quarterly Review, 
which has mentioned, among other subjects of praise, the elegance of Goldsmith’s 
transitions ; and he has given, for what reason we cannot imagine, the article to Sir 
Walter Scott. The matter is of no consequence, except that it may possibly lead to 
this criticism being hereafter reckoned among the works of that illustrious writer. 
Sir W. Scott never wrote a line of it; it was written by a much humbler person, at 
the request of the then editor. The author of the article ought not to be forgotten 
by Mr. Prior’s publisher, for ‘ the father’s ire reveng’d the daughter’s wrong,’ in some 
very fearful threats. We will also add, that the words in brackets, laudatory of Mr. 
Richards, were not written by the Reviewer, but inserted by Mr. Gifford himself, we 
suppose, to tranquillize the doctor, after he had been plucked of the feathers which 
Dr. Parr’s foolish and thoughtless praise had stuck upon him. The crowd ‘ hallooing 
in the tail of a procession,’ which gave offence, did not come from the Reviewer, 
who doubtless will be pleased to see that Mr. Prior thinks his Defence of Goldsmith 
worthy of a place in his volume. For it was written when he was voung in years 
and literature. We see that the Quarterly Review has adopted Mr. Prior’s mistake ; 
he ought to have known his own children! 
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To kinder skies, where gentler mankind reign * 
I turn, and France displays her light domain. 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old, 

Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow, 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now. 

Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 

And flies where Britain courts the western spring, &c. 


Goldsmith has been as little indebted to other poets for his images as for 
his expressions ; his circle of ideas is not very extensive, nor his reasoning 
very profound or exact, but it is his own. He borrows, indeed, largely 
from himself ; and, like the London physician, often gives himself a fee, 
by taking a guinea out of one breeches pocket, and putting it in another. 
Thus the political and moral maxims of his two greatest poems may be 
traced in his prose writings : such passages are often transferred from one 
to the other with little alteration of language; a circumstance which 
strongly shows the finish and exactness of his prose style, so closely 
approaching to the poetical. To Addison's poem on Italy, he was indebted 
for a few expressions, but they are such as any one writer may take from 
another without acknowledgmeut, perhaps without intention. As in the 
last couplet which we have just quoted—‘ Fir'd at the sound my Genius 
spreads her wing, ’"—is an improvement on 


Fir'd with a thousand raptures I survey. 
And, 
Fir’d with the name, &c.—(Addison.) 
Again, 
‘ The canvas glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm.’ 
Addison has— 
‘ So warm with life the blended colours glow.’ 
And a little further on, 
‘¢ A new creation rescued from his reign.”* 
We meet in Addison,— 
A new creation rises to my sight. 
In one of Savage’s poems we find a couplet,— 


Yet at the board with decent plenty blest, 
The journeying stranger sate a welcome guest ; 


which has much verbal resemblance to the opening lines of the Traveller, 
where the same expressions occur. ‘The poetical images so felicitously ex- 
pressed, 


‘Where the broad ocean Jeans upon the land,’ 


may be traced through many poets:—besides the passages from Statius 


and Dryden, quoted by the last editor of his poems, we find in Casimir, 
ii, 2) sn 


‘ Jam video procul 
Ad litus adclinata leni 
Afquora decubuisse somno.’ 


‘ 


Gent. Maa. Vou. VII. 2H 
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and Mallet in his Excursion :— 


‘ By utmost ocean wash'd, on whose last wave, 

The blue sky leans her breast.’ 
The ‘lifted axe’ is in Young. ‘ The lifted axe assured her ready doom ;’ 
and ‘ Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless rwin all,’ is a locutio used by Tickell. 
“* A shapeless ruin, and a barren cave.” The well-known line,— 


‘ And fools who came to scoff remain’d to pray,’ 


has a resemblance to a passage in the Sermons of Henry Smith, called 
the Silver-Tongued. ‘ They which came to spy, or wonder, or gaze, or 
scoff, have changed their minds, before they went hoine, like one which 
finds what he doth not seek.’ 
' Lastly, 
Where crouching tigers wait their helpless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they. 


See Sam. Pordage’s Poems, p. 31,— 
For Men more fierce than cruel tigers lay. 


On which occasion we shall take the opportunity of saying, that the 
whole of this description of Goldsmith—The ‘Tigers—The Matted Wood 
—The Bats—The Scorpions—The mad Tornado, are very accurately de- 
scriptive of a South American forest, as may be seen in the descriptions 
of Humboldt and others, but we are not aware that the emigration of 
our countrymen was directed to that quarter. The passages we have 
marked are curious as coincidences of thought, some probably quite casual, 
and others only arising from the general necessity of poets. For poetic 
language, being circumscribed in its extent, many forms of expres- 
sion must be common to all. It is not easy to draw any distinct line be- 
yond which imitation should not be allowed; a happy collocation of the 
borrowed phrase will legitimate its use,—the slightest alteration in its 
meauing,— or the remoteness of the sources from which it was taken. 
Thus Pope took from Dryden almost every expression of peculiar beauty, 
‘every stone of lustre,’ and so did Milton from earlier poets, foreign and 
domestic. “If this change, (said the old Earl of Bedford,) be a robbery, 
God help late writers.” Perhaps it would be as well to stop a little on this 
side the large and liberal allowance which Moliere was accustomed to give 
himself, when he said, ‘‘ Whenever I find au ingenious thought, or a 
happy expression in any author, | immediately say,—That’s mine, I take 
it.” The remarks which we have just made, have been confined to ver- 
bal imitation ; but we think that the subject of Goldsmith's finest poem 
‘ The Traveller’ was suggested to him, not so much by Addison’s Letter from 
Italy, as by another work of considerable note, and of great merit, which 
has not, as far as we know, been alluded to by any of his memorialists, 
critics, or editors. We mean John Barclay’s Icon Animorum. In one 
part of this ingenious and interesting work, the author says :—<‘ Et quo- 
niam nihil utilius, quam ex genio variarum gentium sic animam instruere, 
ut diversus sit cum diversis, coguoscatque quid a quaque expectandum, 
aut timendum ; oper pretium erit aliquot populorum .precipuos mores in 
conspectum ita dare, ut ex communi multorum hominum indole, privatum in 
singulis deprehendas. Nec invenitur, opinor, tam superstitionis amator 
sui ortus, cui grave sit in recensione patriz suc, etiam vitia nominari,” 
&c. He then describes himself as from an eminence looking down on the 
different nations. ‘‘ Igitur sequestro omnia injecturi contemplationem in 
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indolem populorum, primum orbem e specula despiciamus, et quales sive 
incola, sive dominus hac tempestate sortitus sit,” &c. This passage is 
beautifully expanded by the poet, and rendered more striking by its lo- 
cality :— 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And placed on high, above the storm’s career, 

Look downward, where a hundred realms appear. 


Speaking of the character of the French, the Poet says, 


So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 


‘Leves animi, et rumoribus rapti, jam impatientes otit moxque tu- 
multus.’ 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current, paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts its splendid traffic round the land. 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught on avarice of praise. 


So the earlier observer of mankind,—“ Quicquid hominibus aut dulce, 
aut charum est, violare non dubitant, ineptissimo desiderio fame.” 

They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 

Till seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 
“In iis egregia comitas, non fucata, aut insidiose in hos ipsos quibus 
blanditur, collocata—dignari singulas qui aut accessum aut notitiam pe- 
tunt ; et pro sud sorte unumquemque mulceri.”’ 

Of Britain, the Poet says with rather questionable truth :— 
There lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 


There gentle music melts on every spray. 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combined. 


‘ Anglia felicibus pascuis, commeantium oculis pulcherrima viriditate 
mulcet.—Nec hyemis quidem rigor—herbe quas hybernus tepor alit.—In 
tantd teris indulgentid Britannicus ager omnis generis semina facile con- 
cepit.’— 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords ef human kind pass by, &c. 


‘Jam spontanea felicitas securam et opulentium vulgus non modico 
tumore sustollit, ut neque pro consuetudine ceterarum regionum timida 
humanitas, et Patriciorum dignitatem reverita mitiget mores Plebis. Sed 
nec Plebis superbia acerbior peregrivis quam in patricios sue gentis ex- 
erta est qui opulentiam suz patriz luunt rusticorum fastidio, seipsos pene 
primis ordinibus stirpibusque equantium et indignationis suz tam pretiosam 
causam odisse interdum non verentur.’ 

Speaking of the Hollanders,— 


Iadustrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 


Barclay says of them—‘ Nulli ad vilium artium industriam melioris, otium 
plusquam Attic& severitate multaverunt.’ 


Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here displayed. 
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‘Tam frugali industrid artificiorum vis ingens opulentiam illustrat civita- 
tum, paucique in mendicitatis veterno acquiescunt.’ 
The expression— 

Ferments arise, imprison'’d factions roar, 


is thus given with a fuller expression of the metaphor; ‘ Ut vero, quo 
generosius vina adolitura sunt, eo adhuc recentia turbulentius despu- 
mant, ita istius gentis ad humanitatem, et cum senuerit prudentiam facte 
adolescentia ac juventus insano incautoque impetu ut plurimum fervet,’ &c. 

Such are the coincidences which struck us most while reading Barclay ; 
but others may be discovered ; at least it seems to us highly probable that 
Goldsmith's beautiful Poem arose from the suggestion of this hardly 
less ingenious or eloquent work:—the design of both being the same, 
and the reflections and expressions often agreeing. . 

On his other poems we have little to say that can be at all new to the 
public. We shall, however, fill up another page or two with a few mis- 
cellaneous observations, which we find in the margin of our copy. The last 
line of ‘ Retaliation,’ alluding to Sir Joshua Reynolds's deafness— 


When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff, 


may be accompanied with an equally amusing account of Le Sage, who 
was afflicted with the same complaint, and had recourse to the same means 
of defence. “Il faisoit usage d'un cornet qu'il appelloit son bienfaiteur. 
Quand je trouve, disoit-il, des visages nouveaux, et que j’espere rencontrer 
des gens d’esprit, je tire mon cornet ; quand ce soxt des sols, je le resserre, 
et je les defie de m'ennuyer.” 

In the Epistle to Lord Clare, Goldsmith was indebted to Boileau's third 
satire, but his obligations are confined to a very few lines, which for the 
amusement of a generous, enlightened, and patronising public, we shall 

weagger 

give, 
Je sors de chez un fat, qui pour m’empoissonner, 
Je pense, expres chez lui m’ a forceé de diner. 
Jelavois bien prevu. Depuis prés d’une année 
J’ éludois tous les jours sa poursuite obstinée ; 
Mais hier il m’ aborde, et me serrant la main; 
‘Ah! Monsieur,’ m’a t’il dit, ‘je vous attends demain. 
N’y manquer-pas au moins—j’ ai quatorze bouteilles 
D’ un vin vieux—Boucingo n’en a point de pareilles, 
Et je gagerois bien que chez le commandeur 
Villandri priseroit sa sére et sa verdeur. 
Moliere avec Tartuffe y doit jouer son role, 
Et Lambert, qui plus est, m’a donné sa parole ; 
Ce’st tout dire en un mot, et vous le connocissez,’ 
Quoi Lambert? Oui Lambert—a demain. C’est assez 
Ce matin donc, séduit par sa vaine promesse, 
J’y cours, midi sonnant, au sortir de la messe ; 
A peine étois-je entré, que, ravi de me voir, 
Mon homme, en m’ embrassant, m’ est venu recevoir. 
Et, montrant 4 mes yeux une allegresse entiére, 
Nous n’ avons, m’a t’il dit, ni Lambert ni Moliere. 
Mais puisque je vous vois, je me siens trop content : 
Vous étes un brave homme. Entrez. On vous attend. 
A ces mots, mais trop tard ; reconnoissant ma faute, 
Je le suis en tremblant dans un chambre haute, 





* We must remark, that we have not seen Mr. Prior’s edition of Goldsmith’s Works: 
—and we only know the biography. 
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Ou, malgré les volets, le soleil irrité 

Formoit un poéle ardent au milieu de l’Eté, 

Le couvert étoit mis dans ce lieu de plaisance 

Ou j’ai trouvé d’abord, pour toute connoissance 

Deux nobles compagnons, grands lecteurs de Romans 
Qui m’ont dit tout Cyrus dans leurs longs complimens. 
J’enrageois. Cependant on apporte un potage, &c. 


Whether he had been reading the following paper in ‘The World,’ 
p- 18, we cannot say. “The next morning I amused myself very well with 
seeing, while my wife and daughter amused themselves still better, pre- 
paring themselves for being seen, till we met at dinner time a low banker, 
who, by way of sample of the excellent company to which he was to in- 
troduce us, presented us to an Irish Abbé and a Irish Captain of Claris ; 
two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a young Scotch surgeon, who studied 
midwifery at the Hétel Dieu. It is true that he lamented that Sir Har- 
bottle Bumper and Sir Clotworthy Guzzledown with their families, whom 
he had invited to meet us, happened, unfortunately, to be engaged,’ &c. 

The simple and beautiful tale of the Hermit has been translated into 
French verse, under the name of Raimond and Angeline ; this, however, 
is well known, and we only mention it in order to remark that the foreign 
poet had taste enough to omit the only bad stanza in the poem, (which 


bears a pretty strong odour of the country from which Goldsmith came,) 
aud thus escaped the original obscurity. 
Far in a wilderness obscure 
The /onely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
And strangers led astray ! ! 


Two of his smaller poems, ‘ The Gift’ and the ‘ Elegy on Mrs. Blaize,’ 
are taken from the Menagiana, without acknowledgment of the originals ; 
but, what is still more exceptionable, his Epitaph on Edward Purdon, is a 
copy of one in Pope and Swift's ‘ Miscellanies,’ as, ex. gr. 

EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON. 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack, 

He led such a damnable life in this world,— 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 


POPE AND SWIFT, U. SCOTT, XIII. 372. 


Well, then, poor S lies under ground, 
So there’s an end of honest Jack, 

So little justice here he found, 
’Tis ten to one he’ll ne’er come back. 


We have only further to observe on this head, that in the ‘ Threnodia 
Augustalis,’ are some lines appropriated from Collins ; which serve to show 
how little Collins's Poems were then read, for, had they been as familiar 
to the public as at the present time, the transfer was too obvious to have 
been made with any propriety, in regard to what was due to Goldsmith’s 
own high fame and acknowledged genius. 

It is not always that a poem is altered or corrected by the author with 
the same success with which it was originally composed. ‘The first blaze 
of the poetic fire has gradually faded away—the primal associations on 
which it was founded haye been impaired and weakened ; some alteration 
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has taken place in the taste or knowledge; the ‘ labour of love’ has de- 
clined into a mere mechanical task ; the ‘ vernal or autumnal equinor’ has 
not arrived ; and there is the same difficulty in adjusting the disposition 
of the new part to the old, as of matching with a new colour that par- 
ticular tint which the painter had previously used. The Hamlet of 
Shakspeare would have been one of the most remarkable instances that 
we have ever known of great improvement being made on an original 
plan ; and of the plain and unadorned flower suddenly bursting out with 
the decoration of the most brilliant and finished beauty ; but that it may 
reasonably be supposed that this extraordinary production was prema- 
turely hurried on the stage in its imperfect and unfinished form. ‘Thom- 
son’s ‘ Poem of the Seasons’ was not so much altered during succes- 
sive editions as re-written, under his own rapidly increasing knowledge and 
taste, and with the assistance of Pope, in whose most skilful and judicious 
corrections, Thomson found as it were a key-note, by which he might 
modulate his own. The first editions of Goldsmith's two larger Poems 
are lying on our table; and we have just room to extract two or three 
passages as they originally stood, as they have never been given by any 
of the editors. In the case of both the ‘ Traveller’ and ‘ Deserted Village’ 
the able design and scaffolding was perfect from the first ; and the altera- 
tions are confined to the insertion of a few couplets, the transposition 
of others, and the improvement of some weak and prosaic expressions. The 
following quatrain in the Traveller has received great improvement. 


First ed.: 
When, thus, Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the storm, ’twere thankless to repine, 
T’were affectation all, and school-taught pride, 
To spurn the splendid things by Heaven supply’ d. 


When, thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the storm, should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain? 


First ed. : 
And yet, perhaps, if states with states we scan, 
Or estimate their bliss on Reason’s plan, 
Though Patriots flatter, and though pride contend, 
We still shall find uncertainty suspend. 
Find that each good by art or nature given 
To these or those but makes the balance even, 
Find that the bliss of all is much the same, 
And patriotic boasting reason’s shame. 


And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall Wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As different good, by art or nature given 

To different nations, makes their blessings even. 


First ed. : 


By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 

At sports like these, while foreign arms advance, 
In passive ease they leave the world to chance ; 
When struggling Virtue sinks by long controul, 
She leaves at last, or feebly warms the soul, 
While new delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind. 
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child 
Each nobler aim represt by strong control, 
Now sinks at last, or feebly warms the soul, 
While low 


In that noble and animated passage, in which the character of the 
Briton is described, a great improvement is made by the transposition of a 
line ; for one of the finest couplets originally stood, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by— 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye. 
to the great loss of its beauty. 


First ed. : 
Yet think not thus, when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great :— 
Perish the wish! for, only satisfied, 
Above their pomps I hold my ragged pride. 

This poor couplet is exchanged for a much better, and followed up by 
the insertion of several additional lines. 

The defect, if defect we must find, in these charming and fascinating 
poems, is to be seen alone in some vagueness or incorrectness in the 
reasoning. The object of the Traveller is to shew, 1. that there may be 
equal happin ss in states that are differently governed from our own — 
2.that every state has a particular principle of happiness ;—3. that this 
principle in each may be carried to a mischievous excess. (v. Dedication.) 
Now the first that is drawn under the Poet’s observation is Italy. Of that 
he observes, 1. that Nature has been bountiful to her ;—2. that the natives 
are not worthy of their country ;—3. that they have the vices of departed 
opulence ;—that the loss of wealth is supplied by the arts which are 
the wrecks of their former pride. The second country is Switzerland : 
there, 1. Nature is barren and cold ;—2. the inhabitants are contented 
with their poverty, because it is equally diffused ;—3. but their pleasures’ 
and joys are few, as their morals low. The next country is France ; 
which is described as gay and thoughtless ; honour and the desire of 
esteem their moving principle : but this love of praise, growing indiscrimi- 
nate, enfeebles the mind. Next we meet with Holland, whose character- 
istic is industry: but industry begets a love of gain, and this love of gain 
leads to slavery. Lastly, Britain is painted as the Land of Liberty; but 
excess of liberty produces faction ; and 

as Nature’s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength and force unwilling awe. 


But this freedom is not to be found in popular faction ; nor can it survive 
under the domin‘on of an Oligarchy ; for wealth and the ambition of the 
great have depopulated the country, and led to emigration of the inhabit- 
ants. At length the Poet ends by saying, that the happiness of mankind 
is little affected by the gov ernment, bad or good, under which they live, 
but resides and centres in the mind : 


In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ; 
Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 
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With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
The fact however is, as we think Gibbon somewhere observes, that the 
obscure millions of an empire have not to dread the cruelty of their 
master, ‘ the lifted axe, or agonizing wheel,’ but his avarice ; and thus the 
smooth current of domestic joy, under a wicked and tyrannical Government, 
will, contrary to the Poet's assertion, be assuredly disturbed or destroyed 
by the weight of taxation which descends on the meanest and most indigent 
classes of society with doubly accelerated weight, and without a power of 
escape. The Poet’s argument is true only in the one poetical light in which 
‘he has viewed it. As regards the ‘ Deserted Village,’ the argument is 
based on an hypothesis which cannot be reasonably granted, and of the ex- 
istence of which we have no experience : 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

When wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Nor is the second proposition to be granted : 


A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man. 


For, the further we should go back in the pages of English history, the 
thinner we should find the population ; and that property was not then 
subdivided, is clear, from the account given by historians of the armies of 
vagrants and sturdy beggars who, like a pestilence, infested the country, 
who were sometimes fed by the religious houses, sometimes falling victims 
to the injured laws of the land, were hanged in masses, and who at length 
yielded to the effect of a charitable enactment, The Poet then proceeds 
to say, that trade has driven away the people, or ‘ dispossessed the swain,’ 
and that the rich have acted like the Norman king, laid waste the culti- 
vated country to extend their barren parks and manors for the chase. We 

believe the chief part of this picture to be lighted up by the false gleams 
of poetic fiction. As population cannot remain stationary in a state of 
plenty, each rood of ground could not for successive generations maintain 
its man :—2ndly, Agriculture never has been found to flourish without the 
assistance of trade and manufactures :—3dly, the wealth of the manufac- 
turer, instead of depopulating countries to form a domain for his princely 
solitude, without difficulty can purchase the estates of those, a too nume- 
rous class, who have been unable to meet the heavy pressure of taxes and 
rising prices consequent on increasing wealth. His corollary is just enough, 
that there may be great difference between a wealthy and happy land: but 
it is not deduced from his problem. Wealth will no more produce 
happiness in a state, than it will in an individual, but in both it is the most 
powerful means of happiness ; and a poor nation, whose Arcadian happi- 
ness the Poet has so beautifully described, would probably be the most 
wretched ; for the greatest of all evils to a nation, yea, the only great and 
real evil is, being without resources and strength, and therefore too feeble to 
defend itself. This poor free country of peasants, which Goldsmith de- 
scribes, would preserve its independence till some neighbouring power over- 
whelmed them, which it would do the moment that the invasion was neces- 
sary to its own interest. Success in commerce is founded on the very same 
virtues as in agriculture ;—on industry, on probity, on care and moderation. 

» 
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Many of the evils which Goldsmith describes, instead of rising, as he 
argues, naturally from commerce, are the causes of its decline and ulti- 
mate destruction. The unegual distribution of property is the very soul 
and animating power of civilization and advancement. Wealth precedes 
science; and in their scientific acquirements a people possesses a glory 
which is indestructible. The Poet, however, Ruris amator—has taken 
that view of the subject, which was most fitted to be adorned with the 
playful lights and attractive embellishments of poetic decoration. He 
took the side of simplicity against refinement, of nature against art, 
and the country against the city; and we do not consider our partial 
observations as intended to detract in the slightest degree from the great- 
ness of his well-merited fame. We look on Goldsmith's poetry with as 
fond an admiration, and we estimate it as highly, as if it were laid on the 
soundest and most impregnable principles of the ceconomical science ; and 
we shall now close our observations by supporting our feeble opinion, 
with the high authority of one, to whom the literature of England in 
various branches has for near a half a century been most deeply indebted : 
“ Goldsmith (says Mr. D'Israeli, in his Miscellanies published in 1797,) 
might have contrasted his powers with those of Johnson, and without any 
perversion of intellect, or inflation of vanity, might, according to his own 
ideas, have considered himself as not inferior to his more celebrated and 
learned rival. He might have preferred the felicity of his own genius, 
which, like a native stream, flowed froma natural source, to the elaborate 
powers of Johnson, which in some respects may be compared to those 
artificial waters which throw their sparkling currents in the air, to fall into 
marble basins. He might have considered that he had embellished phi- 
losophy with poetical elegance, and have preferred the paintings of his 
descriptions, to the terse versification and the pointed sentences of John- 
son. He might have been more pleased with the faithful representations 
of English manners in his Vicar of Wakefield, than with the borrowed 
grandeur and the exotic fancy of the oriental Rasselas. He might have 
believed, what many excellent critics have believed, that in this age comedy 
requires more genius than tragedy ; and with his audience he might have 
infinitely more esteemed his own original humour than Johnson's rhetorical 
declamation. He might have thought, that with inferior literature he 
displayed superior genius, and with less profundity more gaiety. He 
might have considered that the facility and vivacity of his pleasing 
compositions were preferable to that art, that habitual pomp, and that 
ostentatious eloquence, which prevail in the operose labours of Johnson. 
No one might be more sensible than himself, that he, according to the 
happy expression of Johnson, when his rival was in the grave, “ tetigit et 
ornavit.” Goldsmith, therefore, without any singular vanity, might have 
concluded from his own reasonings, that he was not an inferior writer to 
Johnson. All this not having been considered, he has come down to pos- 
terity as the vainest and the most jealous of writers ; he whose Gispositions 
were the most inoffensive, whose benevolence was the most extensive, and 
whose amiableness of heart has been concealed by its artlessness, and 
passed over in the sarcasms and sneers of a more eloquent rival, and his 
submissive partisans.” 

We have only further to observe, that Mr. Prior has used most exem- 
plary and patient diligence in the collection of his materials, and has 
probably left little for future biographers to glean. We are not able to 
point out many mistakes in his literary information, and the following 
notices are perhaps too trifling even to mention : 


Gent. Mac. Vou. VII. 21 
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Vol. i. p. 69. Instead of Gray disliking mathematical studies, we are 
told that he expressed regret that he had not pursued them. See 
Mathias, p. 68. “ Mr. Gray much regretted that he had never applied his 
mind to the study of Mathematics, and once, rather late in life, he hinted an 
intention to undertake it; no one was ever more convinced of its dignity 
and importance,” &c. 

P. 283. We always understood that the scale of poetical merit here 
given to Goldsmith, was formed by Akenside. We think that Dr. J. Warton 
was our authority ; or were there two? 

P. 496. Mr. Campbell's mistake about Coombe and Lyttleton’s Letters, 
arose from his confounding two distinct works : Coombe wrote some letters 
under the name of the younger Lord Lyttleton, and printed them in 12mo. 
Our copy is called a new edition, 1806. They are an agreeable jeu d'esprit, 
and nothing more, 

Vol. ii p. 63. In the account of ‘ Nugent,’ the author should have re- 
ferred to Sir C. Williams's Odes, and Gray's Letters. We mentioned him 


more fully in one of our late numbers on Boswell’s Johnson. 
P. 348. Should it not be Orange Street, Red Lion Square, and not 


Leicester Square ? 
it was very fashionable. 


On this street, see the last volume of the Spectator, 


P. 352. We have before alluded to this Review being given erroneously 
to Sir Walter Scott. Would he have been likely to mention the quantity 


of the word ‘ Arbutus ?’ 
P. 527. 
epitaph by Dr. Johnson. 


We much question the correctness of the Latinity of the 
It is a most difficult species of composition. 


Dr. Parr prided himself on his skill in this branch of writing ; but how 
wretchedly poor is his inscription on Johnson’s monument at St. Paul’s ! 


A work of the size of Mr. Prior's, that has no more errors than these, 


deserves the praise of correctness. 


We have no personal anecdote to add, 


except that we not long ago met an elderly lady at dinner since dead, who 
told us that an acquaintance of hers had been flogged by Goldsmith when 


he was usher at Peckham school. 
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PEDIGREE oF THE Port GoLpsMITH. 
109, Piccadilly, 
Mr. Ursan, 27th Jan. y 

I AM inclined to think that there 
may be some mistake about the pedi- 
gree which Mr. Prior has given our 
poet Goldsmith in his late excellent 
life of the Doctor: will you therefore 
allow me to transmit to Mr. Prior the 
following pedigree, through the medium 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine? 

By deed dated 1615, John Gold- 
smyth of Penshurst, Kent, husband- 
man, purchased for 150/. a house and 
land, where he then dwelt at Ford- 
comb Green, containing 14 acres, 
called Blacklands, and the deed was 
attested by Robert Goldsmithe. 

In a deed dated 1625 the said John 
Goldsmyth was a party, and Edward 
Goldsmyth was a witness to the same. 


By adeed dated 1646, Oliver Gold- 
smith of Penshurst, hempdresser, sold 
for 701. ten acres of the above estate, 
and his wife’s name was Jane Gold- 
smith. 

By adeed dated 1647 the said Oliver 
Goldsmyth sold for 511. the house and 
two acres of the above estate, then in 
his own occupation. 

In a deed dated 1702 Robert Gold- 
smith was a witness. 

By a deed dated 1702 John Gold- 
smith the younger of Penshurst, yeo- 
man, purchased nine acres of land in 
his own occupation, adjoining the 
remaining part of the above-mentioned 
estate called Blacklands, then the 
property of John Goldsmith the elder, 
and Robert Goldsmith was a witness 
to the same deed. 

Yours, &c. 8. P. C. 
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Letrrers oF Sir Joun VANBRUGH, 
to ToNSON, THE BooKsELLER. 


(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 376.) 


Whitehall, Nov. ye 5th, 1719. 

I REC’D a very welcome and very 
kind letter from you, some time ago ; 
and was, | do assure you, as heartily 
pleas’d, as any friend you have in the 
world, with the lucky hit you men- 
tion’d in it. The great increase of 
that good fortune since,' is astonishing 
to every body here: and I find some 
of our keenest men, in money matters, 
who went to Paris two months since, 
appear still as much at a loss as ever, 
for a good foundation to this prodigi- 
ous rise of stock, and say that those 
who are allow’d the most skilfull in 
things of this nature among’st the 
French, stand only gazers on, but 
meddle with nothing. [can’t however 
doubt, but you know well what you 
do, which I most truly wish, and that 
you may bring all your good luck, and 
all your usual good health, to your 
ancient seat at Barns, where [ shall 
have much pleasure in talking over 
your adventures. 

1 was lately (en famille) downe at 
Culford,? where I cannot say we drank 
your health, but to your memory ; for 
we believ’d what the news said of you. 
I won’t say what I cou’d, on the con- 
cern I felt on that occasion, lest you 
shou’d lessen the opinion you allways 
seem’d to have of my sincerity. But 
this I will assure you, that I have 
plainly seen, you wou’d not have been 
dropt as Mainwaring* was. I return’d 
to London, before I knew you were 
still among’st us. I dare say you'll 
believe the surprise was a pleasing 
one. I went the next day to Clare- 
mont, where you may imagin there 
was much talk about you; and I do 
assure you, with no small regard 
and affection from every body. Mr. 
Spence was there, who gave us a very 
agreeable and friendly account of you, 
and join’d very heartily with us, in 
drinking round your health and your 
return. 

I am much oblig’d to your good 





In the Missisippi scheme. 
‘ 4 The seat of Lord Cornwallis in Suf- 
olk. 

* Arthur Maynwaring, esq. author of 
several pieces in prose and verse. 
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wishes, in my matrimonial state ; 
and encourag’d by your opinion that 
it may possibly do me as much good, 
as it has mischief to many a one we 
know, I’ll give you however no other 
account of it till we meet, than that, 
I have a good-humour’d wife, a quiet 
house, and find myself as much dis- 
pos’d to be a friend and servant to a 
good old acquaintance, as ever. 
Yours entirely, J. VANBRUGH. 
A Monsr, Monsr Jacob Tonson, chez 
Monsr Coustelier, Libraire, Quay 
des Augustins, & Paris. 


Whitehall, Nov. y¢ 29¢k, 1719. 

This is in return to a hearty kind 
letter from you of the 14" inst. Every 
thing you said in it, was very agree- 
able to me, but I had one sensible 
pleasure from the whole, which no 
letter from you ever gave me before: 
it was from reflecting on the change, 
between mourning a friend’s death, 
and afterwards receiving a living epis- 
tle from him, 

I hear my L¢ Burlington is arriv’d, 
and design (on what you say to his 
advantage) to go and wait upon him. 
I wish you had been enough in 
strength, to have accepted his offer, of 
a place in his coach; tho’ I suppose 
your affairs wou’d have oblig’d you to 
return again to Paris in a little time. 

One seldome hears you nam’d (since 
the good fortune that has attended you 
there), but the question is started, how 
it will operate upon you, in your way of 
living : and various opinions I observe 
about it. What my own has been 
you ‘ll hear when you come over, but 
I observe in your letter one strong 
symptome of my being right, since 
you are so far from forgetting your old 
mistress Barnes that you intend to 
compliment her in the spring with 
500/. for a new pettycoat. For my 
part I think she deserves it, for the 
pleasures she has given you, and I 
heartily wish her well for those she 
has spared me. When I have met 
with witty jokers, 1 have always sup- 
ported her, as I did other disagreeables. 
Her charms don’t lye in her beauty, 
but her good conditions. She feels 





* Sir John Vanbrugh married in 1719, 
Harriet daughter of of Yorkshire. 
She survived her husband fifty years, and 
died April 26, 1776, aged ninety years. 
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better than she looks, and what she 
wants in her eyes, she has in her com- 
modity ; and thence it was, I always 
found a téte-a-téte more pleasing with 
you there, than I shou’d have done at 
Blenheim, had the house been my own, 
tho’ without my Lady Marlborough 
for my wife init. For one may find 
a great deal of pleasure, in building a 
palace for another; when one shou’d 
find very little, in living in’t one’s self. 

I desire to make no such correction 
of your manners as to stifle one of 
. your jokes upon matrimony ; for tho’ 
the chain should happen to hang a 
little easy about me (by a sort of a 
Messissippy good fortune!) I shall 
always think of my neighbours as I 
us’d todo. And if I shou’d chance 
at last, to come in for a share of their 
diappointments, I don’t know whe- 
ther I cou’d not rouze up a little, give 
the matter a new turn, and reckon 
when my joke was thrown into the 
fund, I had a better tytle to a little 


merrymentupon the stock, than before.- 


At least that | always thought I cou’d 
do, or I had never wedd. But more 
of that, if it comes to the tryal. I 


have only now to tell you, my wife 


returns your compliments. She says 
she is sorry she has not a sister for 
you ; but she knows them that have. 
And if you’ll give her commission, 
she’ll answer for’t, to provide at least 
as well for you, as she has done for 
me. She desires I’ll teil you farther, 
that I have said so much to her of you, 
while you were alive, after you were 
dead, and since you are alive again, 
that she knows you well enough to 
desire to know you better, and there- 
fore accepts of your dinner at Barnes 
and of your promise to accept of hers 
at Greenwich, where she will treat 
you with the best of her good (York- 
shire) housewifery. 

[and if you will make one at cards, as 
I understand you have often done with 
much finer ladys then Iam, I give you 
my word that I wiil neither cheat nor 
wrangle. Yr servt Hantor V.°*] 

I shew’d Mr. Secretary Cragg what 
you writ to him; he returns you his 
compliments, and seems much dispos’d 
to be your friend and servant. His 
father I have not yet seen, tho’ he is 
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become my neighbour at Greenwich, 
having newly bought a house there. 

I have yet only seen your nephew 
fora moment. I shall make all the 
enquiry [ can of purchases for you, 
and give him notice of them as you 
desire. Peter Walters tells me of one 
which he says a great deal in com- 
mendation of. *Tis Lady Mohun’s 
estate in and about Gerrard Street,’ 
3001. a year in present possession, and 
3,5001. after a term of thirteen years, 
the purchase about 30,0007. But I 
don’t know whether you mayn’t in- 
cline more to a country purchase, than 
a towne one. 

1’m much oblig’d for the advice you 
give me, to dispose of some money 
where you have succeeded so well, 
and ’tis not out of fear I do not follow 
it. But to tell you the truth, I have 
no money to dispose of. I have been 
many years at hard labour, to work 
thorough the cruel difficultys that 
Haymarket undertaking ® involv’d me 
in, notwithstanding the aid of a large 
subscription ; nor are those diffycultys 
quite at an end yet, tho’ within (I 
think) a tollerable view. 

I have likewise had a very hard dis- 
appointment of not being made survey- 
our of the works: which I believe you 
remember I might have had formerly, 
but refus’d it, cut of tenderness to Sir 
Chr. Wren. And I have a farther 
misfortune of losing (for I now see 
little hopes of ever getting it) near 
20001. due to me for many years’ ser- 
vice, plague, and trouble, at Blenheim, 
which that wicked woman of Marl? is 
so far from paying me, that the Duke 
being sued by some of the workmen 
for work done there, she has try’d to 
turn the debt due to them, upon me; 
for which I think she shou’d be hang’d. 
But I have been so long us’d to attacks 
of fortune of these kinds ; and found 
myself able to bear up against them, 
that I think I can do so still, tho’ they 
cost me some oathes and curses, when 
I think of them; which to prevent (it 
being Sunday) I’ll say no more of 
them now. | 

Since I writ thus far, I have seen 
your nephew again, and told him of 
the Gerrard Street estate. I find him 
much concern’d at your stay, thinking, 





5 All within crotchets in the handwrit- 
ing of Lady Vanbrugh. 


6 His theatre: see his former letters 
in July Magazine, pp. 28, 29. 
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if you were here, you wou’d be better 
advis’d about the methods for re-es- 
tablishing your health, and that it 
wou’d be easyer for you to follow 
them. Ifthat be the case, come away. 
Yours ever, J. VANBRUGH. 
A Mons’, Monsr Jacob Tonson, chez 
Monsr Gandovin, Libraire, sur le 
Quay des Augustins, a Paris. 
(To be continued.) 





ANECDOTE OF DAVID HUME. 


THE following anecdote of David 
Hume is far too good to be permitted 
to lie entombed any longer in the 
Lettres de Madame D’Epinay. 


‘¢ Le celebre David Hume, grand et 
gros Historiographe d’Angleterre, connu 
et estimé par ses ecrits, n’a pas autant 
de talens pour ce genre d’amusemens (des 
proverbes) auquel toutes nos jolies femmes 
l’avoient decidé propre. I! fit son début 
chez Madame de P * * * * On lui 
avoit destiné le role d’un Sultan assis 
entre deux esclaves, employant toute son 
eloquence—pour s’en faire aimer: les 
trouvant inexorables, il devoit chercher le 
sujet de leurs peines et de leur resistance. 
On le place sur un sofa entre les deux 
plus jolies femmes de Paris; il les re- 
garde attentivement, il se frappe le ventre 
et les genoux & plusieurs reprises, et ne 
trouve jamais autre chose a leur dire que 
‘Eh bien! mes demoiselles! Eh bien! 
vous voila donc — Eh bien! vous voila 
ici?.. . Cette phrase dura un quart d’heure, 
sans qu’il peut en sortir. Une d’elles se 
leva d’impatience. ‘Ah!’ dit-elle, ‘je m’en 
étois bien doutée, cet homme n’est bon 
que de manger du veau!’ Depuis ce 
tems, il est relegué au role de Spectateur, 
et n’en est pas moins fété et cajolé. C’est 
en verité un chose plaisante qu’il joue 
ici. Malheureusement pour lui, ou plutét 
pour Ja dignité philosophique, (car, pour 
lui, il paroit s’accommoder fort de ce train 
de vie,) il n’y avoit aucune manie do- 
minante. Dans ce pays, lorsqu’il est ar- 
rivé, on l’a regardé comme une trou- 
vaille dans cette circonstance, et l’effer- 
vescence de nos jeunes tétes s’est tournée 
de son cété. Toutes les jolies femmes 
s’en sont emparées; il est de tous les 
soupers fins, et il n’est point de bonne féte 
sans lui; en un mot, il est pour nos 
agréables ce que les Genevois sont pour 
moi.” 

This picture of the Philosophical 
Historian of the North, dressed up in 
robes and turban, as a Sultan, and 
sitting between two pretty French 
girls on a sofa, clapping his stomach 
and knees, and crying out ‘‘ Eh voila !”’ 


Anecdote of Hume.—Song by R. Anderson. 
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is well given us by Madame D’Epi- 
nay’s pen; we should like to see it 
perpetuated by Newton’s pencil. 





SONG, BY ROBERT ANDERSON, THE 
CUMBERLAND POET. 


The following song, which does not 
occur in the printed copies of Ander- 
son’s Poems and Ballads, was written 
by him when he was employed by 
Mr. Barrington of Woodbank, Cum- 
berland, in cutting blocks for calico 
printing. It was addressed to Miss 
B. of Carlisle. ; 


I dare na lo’e thee, bonnie bud! 

I dare na lo’e thee, lassie gay! 
Tho’ I wou’d ever watch thy smiles, 
And silent gaze my soul away : 

I cou’d na pou the blooming rose, 
To see it wither on my breast ; 
Nor cou’d I tear thee frae thy hame, 

Sin Poverty’s my hated guest. 


Thou’rt mair than wealthy, hinny flow’r! 
Thy beauty makes my bosom glow ; 
Thy countless charms might grace a 
throne ; (draw: 
Thy smile a Saint frae Heav’n wou’d 
But | ’m without or friend or cot, 
A woe-worn outcast doom’d to be; 
The sport o’ Fortune, scorn o’ Man, 
Yet scorning a’ thy sex but thee. 
Were mine a’ Cumbria’s lofty hills, 
Or rich green valleys spreading wide, 
To-morrow’s sun shou’d own us one, 
Nor ought wi’ thee my love divide : 
I ’d ask of Heav’n to share thy smiles, 
To cheat thy bosom of a sigh; 
And shou’d Death tear thee frae these 
arms, 
Then wou'd I lay me down and die. 





EPITAPH TO THE REV. DR. BOOKER, ON 
A TOMB IN LONG ASHTON CHURCH- 
YARD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(See his Memoir in Jan. 1836, p. 73.) 


Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Luke Booker, LL.D. F.R.S.L. Vicar 
of Dudley, one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the Counties of Hereford, 
Worcester, and Stafford; and, during the 
Regency, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Royal Highness George Prince Regent. 
He had removed from his own populous 
district, for the benefit of his health, to 
this parish, where, full of hope and hum- 
ble confidence in the merits and mercies 
of his Divine Master, he died on the Ist 
October, A.D. 1835, et. sue 73. 

In every relation of life, whether as a 
husband, a father, or a friend, the kind- 
ness and benevolence of his heart, the 
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rectitude and integrity of his conduct, 
and the accomplishments of his cultivated 
mind, endeared him to all who knew him; 
while his learning as a scholar, the beauty 
and energy of his style as an author, his 
impressive and persuasive eloquence as a 
preacher, and the faithful and fearless 
discharge of his sacred and civil duties 
during the most eventful times, rendered 
him an ornament to the Church, of which 
he was a devoted minister, and to the 
State, in which he lived an exemplary and 
loyal subject. 
If thou, who tread’st this hallow’d ground, 
Hast heard Salvation’s gladdening sound, 
‘Hast studied the stupendous plan 
Of pardon, wrought for erring man,— 
With penitence and prayer hast trod 
The courts and altars of thy God; 
Pause ! and bestow a Christian’s tear 
On BooxkeEr’s relics, slumbering here. 
He bade the holy prayer arise— 
The morn’s and eve’s best sacrifice ; 
With faithful fervour taught the way 
To realms of everlasting day ; 
Proclaim’d, with steadfast hope and trust, 
The Resurrection of the Just ; 
And, dying, sought his blest reward, 
The Love of his Redeeming Lord. 

T. W. B. 


Maize Hiill, 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 18, 1836. 

THE Aggregation of the noble fami- 
lies of the Republic of Genoa in 1528, 
is so extraordinary a piece of history, 
that, as it has never been published in 
this country, I send a short account of 
it for your pages. 

The feuds of the powerful families 
of this Aristocratical Republic, com- 
pelled the rulers to adopt new mea- 
sures for reforming the Government, 
and putting an end to civil commo- 
tions: it was therefore determined 
that there should be a selection of the 
twenty-eight most important families, 
to whom should be aggregated all the 
other nobles of the Republic, amount- 
ing to 586; and this majority con- 
sented to abandon their own proper 
surnames and arms, and to assume 
those of the twenty-eight Alberghi or 
great families, amongst whom they 
were distributed: the greatest number 
aggregated to any one Alberghi was 
thirty-seven ; the least uumber nine. 

1 am not in possession of any copy 
of an Act of Aggregation in 1528, but 
I inclose you a translation of one dated 
1448, when some similar union must 
have taken place, as | have another 


—— 
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act of the same date. The law of 
1528 lasted about half acentury, when 
it was repealed, and the families who 
had quitted their ancient names and 
arms returned to them. 


Act of Aggregation of the family of Ceba 
. to the family of Grimaldi, 1448. 

In THE NAME OF Gop, AMEN. The 
very noble Lucian Grimaldi, the son of 
Percival, and Dorino Grimaldi the son 
of Rabella, proctors and commissaries 
of the illustrious family of Grimaldi, 
created by the under-written, and con- 
stituted with the most general and ample 
power, arbitrement, and authority, as ap- 
pears by the consent and subscription of 
the magnificent and potent Lord John 
Grimaldi, Lord of Monaco,* &c., the son 
of the late Lord Raynero, for himself and 
Catilane his son, who also subscribes ; 
also by the consent and subscription of 
the magnificent Peter Grimaldi, Lord of 
the Barony of Bueil and Val de Masse: 
also by the consent and subscription of 
the well-beloved Barnabus, Lord of Le- 
vent and Tourette: also by the consent 
and subscription of the magnificent Nicho- 
las Grimaldi, Lord of Antibes, Cannes,t 
&c., assenting for himself and his sons : 
also by the consent and subscription of 
Gaspar, Lambert, John, Andrew, and 
Lewis, sons of the before-named magnifi- 
cent Nicholas: also by the assent and 
subscription of Charles Grimaldi, son of 
the late Paul, of Philip Grimaldi, of 
the Lords of Mentoni, son of the late 
magnificent Lord Luke, of Guido Gri- 
maldi, son of the before-named well-be- 
loved Philip, of Honoratus Grimaldi, also 
of his son, of James Grimaldi son of the 
before-named Philip, and of Matthew 
Grimaldi son of the excellent Peter Gri- 
maldi, son of the magnificent Lord Luke, 
deceased: also of John Lewis Grimaldi son 
of the same Peter: also by the consent 
and subscription of the illustrious John 
Grimaldi, son of the late Cosmo, of the 
Lords of Chateauneuf: also of Anthony 
and Ughetus his sons: also by the sub- 
scription and consent of the excellent 
Cosmo Grimaldi, son of the late Cosmo, 
and of Gaspar and Melchio his sons: 
also by the subscription and consent of 
the noble Demetrius Grimaldi in his own 
name, and in that of his brother Baptist : 
also by the consent and subscription of 
the noble and excellent persons after 
named, that is to say, Grimaldi of Gri- 





* This branch still possess the princi- 
pality of Monaco. 

t+ This branch are still Marquesses of 
Cannes. 
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maldi, Aymon Grimaldi, Lewis Grimaldi 
consenting in his own name, and in the 
name of Petrinus his grandson, and in the 
name and stead of the sons of the late 
Aleramo Grimaldi his uncle: also by the 
assent and subscription of Philip Grimaldi 
son of the late Anthony ; of Andrew Gri- 
maldi the son of the late Baptist; of Lu- 
cian and Dorino Grimaldi before named ; 
of Luke Grimaldit the son of the late Ah- 
saldo, for himself and his brother Impe- 
riali, and his children; of Francis Gri- 
maldi son of the late Edward; of Catta- 
neo Grimaldi; of Galeoto Grimaldi, for 
himself, his sons, and brothers: also by 
the subscription and consent of Obert 
Grimaldi ; of Julian Grimaldi; of Angelo 
Grimaldi; of Borruel Grimaldi, for him- 
self and the noble sons of the late Philip 
Grimaldi: also by the subscription and 
the consent of Leonard Grimaldi the son of 
late Ansaldo, for himself and the sons of 
the late Obert: also by the subscription 
of Paul Grimaldi the son of Charles Gri- 
maldi deceased, for himself and Andrew 
and James his kinsmen: also by the sub- 
scription of Oliver Grimaldi; and of Do- 
minick Grimaldi, acting for himself and 
Edward and Joannoto his brothers: also 
by the consent and subscription of Jerome 
Grimaldi the son of Luchino deceased; of 
Leonard Grimaldi the son of Ambrose de- 
ceased; of John Baptist the son of Ga- 
leato; of Francis Grimaldi, formerly de 
Castro, for himself and his brother An- 
thony ; of Meruald Grimaldi son of the 
before-named Lucian; and by the con- 
sent and subscription of Lewis Grimaldi 
son of the late Andrew ; of the Lord Luke 
Grimaldi, Auditor of Civil Law; and of 
Ansaldo Grimaldi for himself and his sons. 
All of which§ before named subscriptions 
having been exhibited in the Chancery of 
the high Republic of Genoa by me James 
Braccello, Notary Public; and having 
been there read, [The first before named} 
acting in the name and stead of the before- 
named illustrious family of Grimaldi, of 
the one part; And the noble and illus- 
trious men Nicholas Ceba in his own 
name, and also by proxy in the name of 
the noble Frederick Ceba and Christopher 
his son, (as appears by the proxy there- 
upon made yesterday, under the hand 
of Lazaro Ragio, Notary,) and Babilan, 
and Dominick Ceba the sons of the late 
Thomas, each in his own proper name 
and in the stead of Anthony and Jerome 
their brothers, for whom and each of 





t The descendants of this branch set- 
tled in England, circ. 1685. 

§ Of this numerous family, there is not 
one male descendant now left at Genoa. 
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whom they promise; acting moreover in 
this place not only in the names before 
mentioned, but also of the sons, grand- 
sons, great-grandsons, and all the posterity 
of them and each of them for ever, and 
from age to age, of the other part. 

They will perform, and they have agreed 
to perform to each other mutually, the 
underwritten compositions, conventions, 
promises, and pacts, with the solemn 
stipulations on both sides settled. Re- 
nouncing all right of exception to any 
thing above named, or to any thing under 
written, or not under written, or other- 
wise, of having grief, wrong, or fear, in 
deed, action, or condition; and also re- 
nouncing all other rights and excuses: 
that is to say, because in virtue and on ac- 
count of these compositions, conventions, 
promises, and agreements, the before- 
named Nicholas, Babilan, and Dominick, 
in the names of the before-named, having 
been for a long time vehemently attached 
to this family of Grimaldi, as well on ac- 
count of the fame and celebrity of their 
name and the pre-eminent exploits which 
most of that family in ancient times have 
performed upon land and sea, as well as 
on account of the great and singular vir- 
tues of many of that race who live and 
are honoured at the present day. And 
on this account wishing to be associated 
into that family and name, and in a 
manner to be adopted therein, do of their 
own will and certain knowledge, and by 
no compulsion, or false persuasion, in the 
aforesaid names, promise to the said 
Lucian and Dorino, (they receiving them 
in the name as above,) that henceforth 
they and every one of them, and their 
sons, and grandsons, great grandsons, and 
the whole of their posterity, shall name 
themselves from the family and sur-name 
of the Grimaldis, relinquishing the old 
name of the Cebas, and every other 
family surname. 

Also that in their churches and other 
sacred places, as well as in profane 
buildings, where there may be the signs, 
or as commonly called the arms of the 
Cebas, they shall take measures to con- 
ceal them, or to paint the arms of the 
Grimaldi family ; and if after this there 
shall be any new arms sculptured or 
painted in any place by them, they shall 
fix the Grimaldi arms, and relinquish those 
of Ceba. 

Also that henceforth, in every celebra- 
tion of nuptials, of funerals, and of those 
days (twice in every year) when the city 
meets to salute the Prince in the palace, 
and at the celebration of all other acts 
whatsoever, they shall meet in the portico 
or hall of the Grimaldis, and shall con- 
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sult together with the rest of the Grimal- 
dis, and with them they will go and re- 
main, and these and other things will do 
according to the manner of the other 
Grimaldis, without any difference or dis- 
parity. 

Also that, in all and singular meetings, 
in which according to the manner of fami- 
lies the men and females of the same 
family are accustomed to be invited, 
they, whether they invite or are invited, 
shall meet with the rest, and do those 
things which are accustomed to be done 
by the rest of the same family; and in 
short, that in all and singular actions, 
cases, counsels, meetings, and negotia- 
tions, nothing shall be denied to them 
which may be done by the true and origi- 
nal Grimaldis. 

Moreover, that they and each of them 
in word and deed, with great diligence 
and care, shall preserve the fame, dignity, 
greatness and interest of the Grimaldi 
family, and shall search into and protect 
all those things as if they had been truly 
born of that race ; so, indeed, that if any 
labours should be required to be under- 
taken, or any expenses to be incurred, in 
maintenance of the dignity and honour of 
the Grimaldi family, they shall neither 
refuse then to give their labours, nor to 
contribute to the expense, nor to do any 
other thing, but shall do what the true 
and original Grimaldis shall see fit to do, 
provided that all those things which are 
named be with theconsent of the family 
so conferring. : 

On the other part, the aforesaid Lu- 
cian and Dorino, in the name of the said 
family, considering the antiquity and no- 
bility of the race of Ceba, and the nume- 
rous and shining virtues of the aforesaid 
Frederick, Nicholas, Babilan, and others, 
which are so rightly and justly esteemed, 
that (as much as is possible) they would 
add lustre to the noblest family, not being 
ignorant of the good-will and desire which 
many of them bear towards the Grimaldi 
family, IN THE NAME OF Gop, they have 
for ever received the same Frederick, 
Nicholas, and the rest, with their brothers, 
sons, grandsons, great grandsons, and all 
their posterity, into the family of the 
Grimaldis, with all their signs, eusigns, 
respect, excellence, honour, dignity, sur- 
name, and other ancient rights, by whom- 
soever obtained and to be obtained, and 
as of the true origin of the Grimaldis: 
Transferring all these to the same Frede- 
rick, Nicholas, and others before named, 
by the same right as the ancient and ori- 
ginal Grimaldis are possessors and par- 
ticipators of all the before-named things. 
and erick, and Babilano, and others 
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above named, receiving the same name 
and distinction, that henceforth they, Lu- 
cian and Dorino, in the name and on the 
behalf of the Grimaldi family, shall have, 
hold, and consider, the same Frederick, 
Nicholas, and the rest above named, and 
their posterity, as true originals from the 
stock of the Grimaldis ; and that in all 
meetings, councils, assemblies, and acts, 
each shall have to himself the like and 
the same honour and dignity as shall be 
given to the rest of the Grimaldis; so 
that among them, and the original Gri- 
maldis, there shall henceforth be no dif- 
ference or disparity of condition, but 
both shall be treated alike and uniformly, 
as springing together from one stock. 

All and singular which things aforesaid, 
the parties above named mutually and 
interchangeably with themselves, have 
promised to perform and preserve, and in 
no wise to counteract, or to do any thing 
to the contrary, upon any reason, pretence, 
occasion, or cause whatsoever, either in 
law or in fact, secretly or openly, or in 
any other manner, under the penalty of 
twice as much to be paid by him who shall 
counteract, or shall not perform as above 
said; ratifying nevertheless to the re- 
maining parties, all and singular, the be- 
fore-mentioned premises. 

All which things the parties themselves 
have required to be evidenced in this pub- 
lic document by me_the= under-signed 
Notary and Chancellor of the High State 
of Genoa. 

Done at Genoa, in the piazza or loggia 
of the Grimaldis, which is nearest the 
church of the Blessed Luke, in the year of 
the Nativity of our Lord 1448, in the 
eleventh indiction, according to the Ge- 
noese custom, on Friday the 25th day of 
October in the 23rd hour; there being 
present the most noble Amphreon Spinola 
the son of Nicholas, Francis Spinola the 
son of Peter, and Paolo Imperiali, as 
witnesses specially asked and summoned 
for this purpose. 


Mr. Ursan, 

1 SEND you a few quotations relat- 
ing to the Truckle-bed formerly used 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. We 
find it mentioned in Hall’s Satires ; 
which is explained in a note by S. W. 
Singer—“ a small bed made to run 
under a larger one,” &c. It;is fre- 
quently mentioned by early writers, 
and at a later period, as in Dryden’s 
“« Wild Gallant,”’ Act I. 

‘* Burr.—You are very merry with my 
wardrobe; but ’till I am provided with a 
better, I am resolved to receive all my 
visits in this truckle-bed. 
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Fail.—Then will I scotch the wheels of 
it, that it may not run: thou hast cattle 
enough in it to carry it down stairs, and 
break thy neck; ’tis got a yard nearer to 
the door already.”’ 


It is sometimes called a running bed, as 
‘In the inventory of effects formerly 
belonging to Sir J. Fastolfe :” 


“Ttem. j rynning beddewith a materas.”’ 

(Archeol. xx.) 

It was also called a trundle-bed. Your 

readers may be amused to find it men- 

tioned in the 7th book of Homer’s 

Odyssesy, by Chapman, in speaking of 
Alcinous and his Queen :— 
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‘* The King tooke rest 
In a retired part of the house, where drest 
The Queen herselfe a bed, and trundle-bed, 
And by her lord reposde her reverend 
head.’’ 


In Johnson’s Dictionary we find— 


“Trundle, n. s. [cpendl, Saxon.] any 
round rolling thing.’’ 


From whence Trundle-tail, n.s. round 
tail :— 
** Avaunt, you curs ! 
Hound or spaniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or ¢rundle.tail.”’ 
Shakesp. K. Lear. 


1. A. R. 





MUTE HISTORY ; 
Or Documentary Ruins of Nature and Art in Italy ; illustrated by a Volcanic and 
Antiquarian Map of the Italian Continent and Islands. 


THE convulsive throes of a volcanic 
power immeasurably surpassing the 
present feeble and intermittent agency 
of earthquakes and volcanoes, raised 
Italy above the surface of the waters, 
and gave her a geographical position, 
to the commanding advantages of which 
may be attributed the moral and phy- 
sical dominion so long maintained by 
her inhabitants. 

The first appearance of the Italians 
in the annals of nations is later by 
some centuries than that of the Greeks; 

_ and yet, when first named in history, 
they are described as a people far ad- 
vanced in art and science. The sub- 
division of ltaly has deprived her of 
all political importance in Europe ; but 
she still maintains high rank in the 
civilized world, while Greece has long 
relapsed into ignorance and barbarism; 
and if we estimate the moral impor- 
tance of a nation by the extent and 
duration of its influence upon surround- 
ing countries, we must admit the pre- 
eminence of Italy, which has been dis- 
tinguished by four brilliant epochs, 
while Greece can only boast of one. 

During the earliest of these epochs, 
Etruria, Magna Grecia, and Sicily 
were distinguished by their proficiency 
In art, science, and agriculture; and 
the Greek writers admit the successful 
competition of Tarentum, Croton, Ma- 
tapontum, Sybaris, Capua, Syracuse, 
Agrigentum, and other cities in Magna 
Grecia and Sicily, with the cities of 
Hellas in all the arts of cultivated 
society. The artists, philosophers, his- 
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torians, and legislators of these Greek 
colonies, have proved by the still exist- 
ing fragments of their works, that the 
sons of Greecedid not degenerate on the 
soilof Italy ; andin Etruriathe high cul- 
tivation of the people is proved by the 
willing evidence of the Roman his- 
torians, who acknowledge that in reli- 
gion, art, and science, they were, 
during the early period of their state, 
largely indebted totheir Etruscan neigh- 
bours. 

The second epoch of Italian pre- 
eminence, was far more important and 
comprehensive. Commencing with the 
fall of Tarentum and Capua, and the 
retreat of Hannibal from Italy, the 
Romans, by a rapid succession of con- 
quests, became the rulers of three di- 
visions of the globe, as far as they 
were then known, and maintained their 
supremacy more than 400 years; a 
duration unexampled in the history of 
the world. During this period Italy 
imparted her laws, manners, arts, and 
sciences to the nations she had con- 
quered ; but a boon more precious was 
her knowledge of agriculture, which 
has done more for the moral improve- 
ment of Europe than all the refine- 
ments of Roman civilization. Thus 
the habits and institutions of ancient 
Italy, although modified by time and 
circumstances, are still closely inter- 
woven with the texture of modern 
European Jaws and customs. 

At length the power of the great 
mistress of the world was braken up 
by the impolitic division of the empire 

2K. 
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and by the formidable and continuous 
irruptions of the northern nations. 
Her armies were melted down and 


discouraged by incessant conflict, and . 


a large portion of her cities and people 
destroyed with fire and sword. Fora 
time Italy was crushed under the feet 
of her savage conquerors; her fertile 
fieids lay waste; her splendid edifices 
untenanted or in ashes; when, at 
length, rising from beneath the com- 
pressive power of barbarism, like a 
youthful phoenix from her parentashes, 
she again developed her inherent pow- 
ers, and achieved almost universal do- 
minion by a moral agency not less 
potent than the legions of old Rome. 

This third epoch was the Hierarchy, 
a legislative and dictatorial priesthood. 
The weapons were now changed ; but 
the same object was steadily pursued, 
the same result obtained, and the same 
place again became the seat of empire. 
Rome, once the most zealous persecu- 
tor of the Christian worship, now 
made that worship the avenue to power 
and opulence. The Cross became at 


once her banner and her sword. Her 
questors and pro-consuls were now 
priests and legates ; her legions, orga- 


nized hosts of monks; and her senate 
re-appeared in a college of cardinals, 
whose fiat the collective monarchs and 
people of the Christian world awaited 
in fear and trembiing. This epoch, 
which may be dated from Pope Grego- 
ry VII. and the introduction of clerical 
celibacy, would probably have endured 
to a much later period, had not the 
growing licentiousness of the priest- 
hood, the anti-Christian expedients 
employed to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of St. Peter’s, and the unsparing 
severity of the Italian and German 
prelates, undermined the moral power 
of the Romish hierarchy, and enabled 
the great and glorious Luther to libe- 
rate northern Europe from her galling 
fetters. 

No sooner, however, had Rome 
ceased to control the consciences and 
the purses of the northern nations, 
than the diminished importance of 
Italy compelled her master-spirits to 
create a new source of distinction and 
emolument, and this source they dis- 
covered beneath the surface of their 
native soil. From the rubbish and 
shattered substructions of old Roman. 
edifices arose, as from the darkness of 
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the grave, the matchless creations of 
Grecian art, won by the conquests of 
imperial Rome, and buried in the ruins 
of temples, baths, and palaces. This 
was the commencement of the fourth 
epoch of Italian greatness, the revival 
of arts and letters, which dawned with 
the excavations of ancient works of 
art, and reached its meridian splen- 
dour under Leo X. and Julius II., a 
period of more unmixed benefit, but 
not comparable with Roman legisla- 
tion, nor even with the earlier period 
of the Papacy. No longer animated by 
the savage spirit of bigotry, or rather 
of antagonism, which prompted the 
iconoclasts of Greece and Italy to de- 
stroy whatever works of art the bar- 
barians had spared, the Italian clergy 
and people proved their growing re- 
finement by joint endeavours to pre- 
serve the majestic ruins of old Roman 
greatness. And now appeared the 
great masters of modern painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Fostered 
by the liberal patronage of popes and 
cardinals, and the princely merchants 
of Florence, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and Palladio, and their pupils and suc- 
cessors, adorned Italy with masterly 
specimens of their various arts. The 
works of these highly-gifted men have 
invested modern Italy with a moral 
grandeur and importance, far outweigh- 
ing the military and political pre-emi- 
mence of old Rome; and they will 
remain the canons of fine art until the 
aspiring and excursive genius of man 
shall have soared into new regions, 
and reached higher models of excel- 
lence than any hitherto accomplished. 

How many objects of classical and 
intellectual association present them- 
selves to the cultivated traveller in a 
country, which, for so many centuries, 
and in such various respects, stood 
conspicuous and unrivalled! Where 
can he wander, so well guided as here, 
over the classic soil of ancient history? 
where find such abundant evidence of 
an earlier and greater people, as in the 
imposing vestiges of old Roman gran- 
deur which rise around him like the 
phantoms of a dream; while to the 
classic scholar they are like the shades 
of long departed friends, and impart a 
character of life and truth to the dead 
letters of ancient poets and historians! 


A graphic illustration of ancient 
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Italy, as it still appears in the ruins of 
its former physical and moral condi- 
tion, has been attempted in the accom- 
panying map, which indicates the prin- 
cipal roads and cities; the site and 
direction of the most remarkable active 
and exhausted volcanoes; and the 
most important ruins of Old Roman 
and still more ancient construction. 

A geological inspection of the surface 
of Apennine Italy presents the striking 
appearance of two distinct mountain- 
chains, the links of which, commenc- 
ing with Mount A°tna and the moun- 
tains south-east of Reggio in Calabria, 
extend in nearly parallel lines to the 
gulph of Genoa. One of these lines, 
consisting of calcareous hills, is the 
well-known chain of Apennines,which, 
commencing in Calabria Ultra, ex- 
tends through part of Italy, and ter- 
minates beyond Genoa. The other 
chain, hitherto little noticed by geo- 
graphers, but long observed and com- 
mented on by French, German, and 
Italian geologists, is of volcanic origin, 
and of course composed of volcanic 
productions. This line, which extends 
from A&tna to the hot baths of Lucca, 
and may be readily followed by travel- 
lers, consists of three still active, and 
more than fifty long inactive and ruin- 
ous, but still perfectly distinguishable 
craters of as many volcanoes, some of 
which still indicate their latent exist- 
ence by earthquakes ; now considered 
by all intelligent naturalists as diffe- 
rent exhibitions of the same power. 
These volcanoes, of which as many 
are marked on the map as its limited 
scale will permit, are as follow :— 

1. The great central volcano of tna, 
surrounded by many minor craters, 
and bearing on its flanks 36 minor 
mountains, some of which equal Vesu- 
vius in bulk. Monte Rosso, which 
rises on the south side in the highest 
or desert region of tna, is three Ita- 
lian miles in circumference at the base, 

Four volcanos in the Lipari Isles, 
are— 

2and 3. Two volcanoes in the island 
Volcano, 

4. The volcano in the island Selini. 

_ 5. The volcano of Stromboli, which 
is in constant action. 
_ 6. The volcano of Mount Epomeo, 
in the island of Ischia ; the last erup- 
tion was in 1301. This island is often 
shaken by earthquakes. 
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7. The volcano of the island Nisita: 
the circular harbour was the crater. 

8. The volcano of Vesuvius, includ- 
ing the exhausted volcanoes of Somma 
and Ottajano, appears to have been 
originally a mountain of much greater 
elevation, but undermined and lowered 
by numerous eruptions and earth- 
quakes. From the present appearance 
of many exhausted volcanoes, it is pro- 
bable that Vesuvius will eventually 
sink into the vast cavity beneath, and 
become a lake like those of Agnano, 
Astruni, and Averno in the Phlegrzan 
Fields. The varieties of volcanic pro- 
ductions from Vesuvius are very nu- 
merous, and each fresh eruption pro- 
duces new combinations of mineral 
and earthy matter. Some of the red 
and grey compact lavas of Vesuvius, 
are in all respects similar to porphyry 
and fine grey granite. The site of 
Naples, the Phlegrzan Fields, and in- 
deed the whole country surrounding 
the bay, are volcanic, and the hills and 
hollows are covered with beds of lava, 
ashes, and pumice-stone. The follow- 
ing fourteen are the most remarkable of 
these ancient volcanoes, of which, for 
want of space, the Solfatara only is 
indicated on the map. 

9. The volcano of the Chiaja. The 
circular form of its shore is a segment 
of the crater. 

10. The volcano of Agnano; the 
crater is now a lake. 

11. The volcano of Astruni: the 
crater is a finely wooded valley, and 
in its centre is a beautiful lake, 

12. The volcano of Solfatara still 
emits sulphureous steams from crevices 
in the sides and surface of the crater, 
and the depth of the caverns beneath 
is indicated by hollow  reverbera- 
tions when a stone is thrown upon the 
surface. The volcanic remains of the 
mountain surround the crater like the 
walls of an amphitheatre. The lava 
of Solfatara has been converted into 
white argillaceous clay by the still 
rising steams of sulphureous acid, and 
some fragments exhibit clay on one 
side and lava on the other. 

13. The volcano of Mare Morto (the 
Dead Sea). 

14. The volcano of Lago Lucrino. 
In the year 1538 the volcanic hill 
called Monte Novoarose from this lake, 
and in twenty-four hours formed a 
cone exceeding 2,000 feet in height, 
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and 3,000 paces in circumference. 
The Lucrine Lake was filled up with 
stones and ashes, and the soil around 
covered for several miles, Earthquakes 
preceded this eruption for ten days. 

15. The volcano of Lake Avernus. 

16. The volcano of St. Elmo. This 
volcanic hill and the six following, pro- 
bably originated like Monte Novo. 

17. The volcano Gaurus, now Monte 
Barbaro. 

18. The volcanoes of Monte le Ca- 
maldoli. 

19. The volcano of Pizzo Falcone; 
the ancient Echia. 

20. The volcano of Capo di Chino. 

21. The volcano called Lo Scoglio 
de Revigliano. 

22. The volcano near Baie. 

23. The volcanic island of Ponza, in 
the gulph of Gaeta. 

Excepting some calcareous hills com- 
posed of porous limestone and marine 
relics, the road from Naples to Rome, 
and the country around Rome, are in 
great measure volcanic. The ancient 
volcanoes near Rome are in the Alban 
and Tusculan hills, and in the hills of 
Tivoli, Palestrina, and Frascati. The 
most remarkable are :— 


24. The volcano of Lago d’Albano, 
now a circular lake, and said to be 350 
feet in depth. The volcanic produc- 
tions of Mount Albano resemble those 


of Vesuvius. Some of the compact 
black lavas are free from any admix- 
ture of crystals, and so entirely resem- 
ble in colour and substance the Oriental 
basaltes, that they have been employed 
to repair the mutilated antique Egyp- 
tian basalt statues in the museum at 
Rome. 

25. The volcano of Lago di Nemi, 
now a circular lake. 

26. The volcano of Lago di Regillo, 
below Monte Colonna. 

27. The volcano of Lago di Castig- 
lione. 

28, 29, 30, 31. The volcanoes of 
Velletri, Frascati, Palestrina, and Ti- 
voli. 

The road from Rome to Florence, 
through Viterbo, abounds in volcanic 
productions, and is highly interesting 
to naturalists. 

32. North-west of Rome is the vol- 
cano of Lago di Bracciano. 

33. West of Bracciano is the vol- 
cano near Civita Vecchia. 

34. The volcano of Baccano, be- 
tween Rome and Viterbo. 
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35. The volcano of Lago di Monte 
Rosi, a small lake behind Monte Rosi, 
on the road to Ronciglione. 

36. The volcano of Lago di Vico, an 
extensive lake and ancient crater. The 
high volcanic hill of Viterbo, is a part 
of the original circumjacent mountain. 
From the lake rises a hill of lava and 
pumice-stones, called Monte Venere, 
which is a part of the central cone of 
this once colossal volcano. Behind 
Viterbo is a lake of hot water, called 
the Zolfatara, or Bulicami di Viterbo, 
which emits a sulphureous steam. On 
the left of the road to Monte Fiascone 
is a pool of cold water, which appears 
to boil, being raised into bubbles by 
the ascending air; and near this pool 
is a spring of boiling water, which de- 
posits a glutinous sediment. The hills 
and fields of lava in this vicinity have 
been converted by subterranean steams 
of vitriolic and sulphureous acid into 
red and white porous argillaceous 
stone, or lava-clay, exactly resembling 
the lavas converted by the same pro- 
cess into clay at Solfatara, near Naples. 

37. The volcano of Lago di Bolsena, 
near the town of Bolsena, which is 
close to the crater. Amongst the vol- 
canic eminences which hedge in this 
crater, is a remarkable hill of basaltes. 
Upon a bed of grey volcanic ashes and 
pumice-stones lies an extensive stratum 
of black, compact, basalt-columns, 
each measuring five or six palms in 
length, and one in thickness. They 
are slightly detached and principally 
hexagonal, but some exhibit only three, 
four, and five sides. Above these re- 
gular prisms rises a solid hill of hard 
black lava, without any determined 
form, but indicating in many places 
a tendency to prismatic formation. 
This evidence of identity between com- 
pact lava and basaltic columns, which 
occurs in many of the ancient Italian 
volcanoes, cannot surely be refused ; 
and if, as long conjectured by the Ita- 
lian philosophers, the exhausted vol- 
canoes of Italy were submarine, the 
sudden refrigeration. of the lava by 
sea-water, while in a state of igneous 
fusion, will readily explain its crystal- 
lization. 

38. The volcano of Radicafani, a 
steep and castellated hill, consists of 
grey, black, and red lava, both porous 
and compact, and intermingled with 
red pumice stones. These various 
lavas alternate irregularly. ‘The whole 
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mass exhibits a tendency to congeal 
into prisms, and some quadrangular 
and hexagonal basalt-columnsare easily 
distinguishable. Opposite to Radico- 
fani, on the other side of the valley, 
rises the still more elevated lava-hill 
called Monte S. Fiore. These emi- 
nences are apparently the relics of one 
volcano, the summit of which fell into 
the crater, now covered with marine 
sediment. On the slope of Monte S. 
Fiore are the well-known hot sul- 
phureous springs called Bagni di S. 
Filippo. 

39. The volcano of Sienna is a hill 
of volcanic tufo, covered with marl and 
sand, in which are fossil shells. The 
city is built in the middle of the crater ; 
the ground extremely irregular; and 
the great piazza, which is circular, or 
rather the segment of a circle, slopes 
down from the buildings into a hollow 
like a muscle-shell. Sienna is often 


shaken by earthquakes, and the con- 
cussion of 1797 cracked and damaged 
many palaces and churches. 

40. The volcano of the thermal baths 
of Lucca. 

41. The volcano of Monte Traverso, 
on the western Apennines to the north 


of Florence, is a steep hill of dark- 
green and grey-spotted lava, and is rent 
asunder from the base to the summit. 
Many large limestones are found 
amidst the volcanic productions. On 
the slope of Pietra Mala, a hill near 
Monte Traverso, are two small craters 
filled with marl and limestones, through 
which ascend unceasing flames and a 
smell of petroleum, but no volcanic 
productions have been observed. 

42. The volcano of Spoleto, north- 
east of Rome, in the Apennines. The 
town, which lies in the middle of the 
crater, was twice severely injured by 
earthquakes in the eighteenth century. 
Besides the Apennine volcanoes of 
Traverso and Spoleto, there are other 
eminences of volcanic configuration on 
this ridge of mountains, and, doubt- 
less volcanic productions might be dis- 
covered upon or near the surface. The 
following ancient and very remarkable 
volcanoes are north of Apennine Italy, 
in the districts of Vicenza, Verona, 
and Padua. Of these, two only, the 
volcano near Vicenza, and Bolca near 
Verona, are marked on the map. 

43. The volcano of Brendola, near 
Vicenza, exhibits a singular mixture 
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and variety of volcanic and marine 
productions. The west side of this 
hill is covered with lava. The lowest 
stratum is blue clay. 

44. The volcano of Ronca, in the 
Veronese, which, say the neighbouring 
people, emitted fire and smoke about 
the middle of the 18th century, exhi- 
bits a singular and chaotic mixture of 
volcanic and marine matter. The 
summit of this hill is entirely volcanic, 
and beneath lie strata of limestone and 
red marl, between alternate strata of 
pumice stones and lava, both solid 
and prismatic, while the whole is in- 
termingled with bones and beautiful 
petrified shells in fine preservation. 

45. The voleano of Bolca is a steep 
and barren limestone-hill, in which 
appear the craters of several extin- 
guished volcanoes. The soil around is 
covered with lava, pumice-stones, and 
other volcanic matter. Bolca contains 
many petrified exotic fishes and shells, 
greatly resembling those which now 
inhabit tropical seas, but not identical. 

46. The volcano at Borgo di Malo; 
with two open craters. 

47. The volcano of Monte di Setti 
fongi; with an open crater. 

48. The volcano of Monte Lavegno. 
The open crater is large, deep, and 
shaped like a funnel. The bottom is 
full of lava, mixed with shattered slate 
and quartz. The lower hills and plains 
around this mountain are covered with 
ashes and beds of black lava. 

49. The volcano of Monte di S. 
Luca, a calcareous hill; the summit 
volcanic, with many basalt columns. 

50, 51. The volcanoes of Monte 
Rosso and Monte Catajo, in the Euga- 
nean hills, near Padua: the lava of the 
former is entirely columnar. The lavas 
of these hills are red, black, and grey; 
and sulphureous hot springs (putizze) 
rise through the calcareous covering of 
their slopes. 

52. The volcano in the Montes Be- 
rici, near Vicenza. These hills abound 
with curious and beautiful petrifac- 
tions. 

53. The volcano near Recoaro. In 
the hills near Recoaro may be seen 
compact limestone mixed with volca- 
nic matter, and in the slate beneath 
are many oblique fissures filled up 
with lava. 

54. The volcano of S. Giovanni Ila- 
rione. The crater is now a valley sur- 
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rounded with volcanic hills, composed 
chiefly of lava. On the east side is a 
columnar basalt-hill, called the Devil’s 
cliff. The columns have four to seven 
sides, and consist of black lava. 

In the districts of Bergamo and 
Brescia are many ancient volcanoes ; 
and in the former are huge masses of 
black and red lava, the latter so en- 
tirely resembling porphyry in all re- 
spects, that the most profound and 
experienced mineralogist could detect 
no difference; and north of Verona, 
on the river Adige, near Neumark, 
are mountains of spotted black and red 
porphyry, which as strongly resemble 
some of the lavas of Vesuvius. These 
porphyries moreover are either split 
into columns like basaltes, or show a 
strong tendency to assume determined 
forms. 

The collective volcanoes in all the 
Venetian States, are too numerous to 
particularize. Most of those near Vi- 
cenza, Verona, and Padua, exhibit 
basalt-lava on one side, and rude 
masses of compact lava on the other ; 
and it may be remarked generally of 
the volcanoes in the Vicentine and 
Veronese Alps, that their eruptions 
have burst through the calcareous 
mountains, while the Euganean vol- 
canoes near Padua are isolated cones 
of the regular volcanic configuration, 
and have risen out of the plain be- 
tween Padua and the Alps. 

Of the 54 volcanoes above described, 
the first 42, which extend through 
Apennine Italy, belong more imme- 
diately to the object of this sketch; 
and of these it is especially remark- 
able in the first place, that, excepting 
Spoleto and Traverso, which are high 
in the Apennines, they all rise from 
the lower hills and plains on the Me- 
diterranean or western side of the 
Apennine chain, while on the lower 
levels east of these mountains, no an- 
cient volcanoes have yet been disco- 
vered. Itis probable, however, that 
many summits of the hitherto imper- 
fectly explored Apennines, near the 
Adriatic, may exhibit volcanic forma- 
tions. 

Secondly, that of these 42 volcanoes, 
three only remain in effective action, 
and emit fire and lava. 

Thirdly, that in three of the ex- 
hausted craters, Spoleto, Sienna, and 
Bolsena, are towns of great antiquity ; 
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that the numerous volcanoes in central 
and northern Italy are unnoticed by 
the oldest historians; and that some 
of them exhibit obvious tokens of sub- 
marine origin in the petrified seashells 
and fishes with which they abound. 
Fourthly, that the declivities of the 
Apennines are more abrupt and preci- 
pitous on the western or volcanic side, 
than on the Adriatic; that the origi- 
nally horizontal strata of these calca- 
reous mountains, which were formed 
under the primitive ocean, and pro- 
bably by the deposition of marine se- 
diment, have been apparently raised 
by some internal power above the sur- 
face of the water. This convulsion has 
lifted, inclined, doubled, and broken 
the horizontal strata into innumerable 
varieties of position and form ; and that 
this expansive power was volcanic, 
may be inferred from the lavas and 
other volcanic productions forced up- 
ward into the numerous clefts and 
cavities occasioned by this paroxysm 
of nature, during which the expansive 
vapours formed vents or craters for 
the emission of lava on the lower hills, 
where the repressive weight was not 
so great as in the mountains. It has 
been conjectured by Italian and Ger- 
man naturalists that an immense ac- 
cumulation of volcanic matter exists 
under the western hills and plains of 
Calabria Ultra, which have been sub- 
ject to dreadful earthquakes from time 
immemorial. There is no immediate 
vent, but the obvious connection be- 
tween these convulsions and the ad- 
jacent volcanoes of A%tna and Strom- 
boli, indicates that their craters are the 
safety-valves which preserve Calabria 
Ultra from entire destruction. During 
the memorable earthquakes of 1783, 
Nature was here detected in the very 
act of raising calcareous hills by sub- 
terraneous expansion. Many hills of 
considerable elevation arose out of the 
level plain, and near Seminara a new 
mountain rose to the height of more 
than 600 feet, carrying up uninjured the 
trees which had grown on the plain. 
The application of the phenomena of 
volcanic power to a general theory of 
the earth, was first attempted 2,000 
years since by the Greeks, to whom 
this hypothesis was doubtless sug- 
gested by the formation of new islands 
in the Aigean Sea by the great sub- 
marine volcano near the isle of Santo- 
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rin, mentioned by Pliny, which threw 
up two new islands in 1767, and shook 
the Archipelago in 1772 and 1820. In 
the seventeenth century Ray in his 
««Discourses,”’and Hookein his ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on Earthquakes,”’ endeavoured to 
explain the original formation of the 
earth by the joint agency of the sea 
and subterranean fire; and the Ger- 
man Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, (who, 
although somewhat addicted to vision- 
ary speculations, was nevertheless a 
man of powerful mind and encyclo- 
pedic knowledge,) after a residence of 
more than thirty years in Italy, and a 
careful investigation of its volcanic 
phenomena, first suggested the notion 
of a central subterraneous fire, in a 
curious work entitled ‘‘ Mundus Sub- 
terraneus,” published in 1678 at Am- 


many cities in North-Africa, shook 
great part of Europe, and both sides 
of the Atlantic, from Iceland to the 
Equator, and extended over a land 
and water surface of four millions of 
square miles, ought to be referred to 
general rather than partial causes. 

In 1740, Antonio Moro, a Venetian, 
ascribed the formation of the stratified 
limestone hills to volcanic agency. 
His system was crude and imperfect ; 
but it attracted the attention of more 
able naturalists, and was soon suc- 
ceeded by the more valuable works of 
Giovanni Arduini and the Jtalian phi- 
losophers, some of whom inferred, from 
the mixturej and alternate strata of 
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sterdam, in two folio volumes. 


hypothesis, long rejected and ridiculed 


by naturalists, has recently found ad- 
vocates amongst intelligent modern 
geologists, and has re-appeared in the 
«« Essaisurla temperaturede l’intérieur 
de la terre,’ of the ingenious French 
naturalist Cordier. There is an im- 
posing grandeur and simplicity in this 
suggestion, which is also the leading 
idea of Hutton, Playfair, and Scrope; 
and the facility with which it solves 
the most difficult phenomena in geo- 
logy, renders it highly probable that 
the theory of a central fire will even- 
tually supersede all other systems. 
Certainly, the obvious sympathy be- 
tween remote volcanoes, and the ex- 
traordinary convulsion of 1st Novem- 
ber 1755, which destroyed Lisbon and 


marine and volcanic substances in the 
Venetian Alps, that their volcanoes 
had been originally covered by the 
sea, and raised above its level by suc- 
cessive eruptions. Toa similar pro- 
cess, Sicilian and German naturalists 
have attributed the formation, not only 
of Atna, but the whole island of 
Sicily ; and certainly the enormous 
outpourings of the colossal mountain, 
the masses of columnar lava which 
surround its base and extend beneath 
the water of its shores, the volcanic 
matter which pervades every part of 
Sicily, and the creation of new islands 
at Lipari, Santorin, and the Azores, 
in the last century, afford strong evi- 
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dence that their theory is well founded. 
—Traces of innumerable ancient vol- 
canoes exist in every division of the 
earth. Interspersed with still active 
craters, they appear to exist in meri- 
dian lines or belts across the globe. 
One of these lines, commencing in the 
isle of Bourbon, re-appears in Mada- 
gascar; in the basalt and porphyry 
mountains west of the Red Sea; 
in Southern Greece; in Sicily; in 
Apennine Italy; in the Venetian and 
Tyrolese Alps; in the French Alps of 
Dauphiné and Auvergne ; in Germany 
near the Rhine; in the North of Eng- 
land ; in Scotland ; the Western Isles ; 
Faroe, and Iceland. A second and 
more active line commences in Terra 
del Fuego, and runs through South 
America, Mexico, and the West India 
Islands. The third line, which in- 
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cludes many active volcanoes, com- 
mences with the basalt-lavas in New 
Holland, re-appears in the Moluccas, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, the Chinese, Japanese, and Ku- 
tile Isles, and terminates in the vol- 
canic range'of mountains on the coast 
of Kamschatka. Other volcanic lines 
doubtless exist in the unknown and 
imperfectly explored regions of Asia, 
Africa, and North America. Isolated 
central volcanoes, with several craters, 
appear in the Azores, the Canaries, 
Cape de Verds, Gallipagos, Sandwich, 
Marquesas, Society, Friendly, and 
other island groups, besides some iso- 
lated volcanoes in the interior of con- 
tinents. 

(The conclusion of this article will be 
given in our next, accompanied by a 
Map.) 
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TODDINGTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF CHARLES HANBURY TRACY, ESQ. 


THE curiosity of those who take an 
interest in architecture has been much 
excited by the erection of a, magnifi- 
cent mansion, not many miles from 
Cheltenham, the owner of which has 
been his own architect. We have 
therefore much pleasure in accepting 
the present opportunity of transferring 
to our pages, from ‘‘ The Cheltenham 
Annuaire”’ (which we have noticed in 
another place), a view and interesting 
description of this imposing structure, 
together with some general remarks on 


modern Domestic Architecture, from 
the pen of John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Han- 
bury. Tracy, (who is one of the Mem- 
bers for Tew kesbury,) was one of the 
gentlemen to whom was confided the 
charge of pronouncing judgment upon 
the ‘competing designs for the new 
Houses of Parliament, and who de- 
cided in favour of that by Mr. Barry. 





‘< If the Gothic architecture of our an- 
cestors was not wholly despised by the 
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professors of the art from the reign of 
Henry the Eighth to that of George the 
Third, it may be safely asserted that they 
were entirely incapable of appreciating its 
manifold merits. In the latter reign we 
hail a new light in the horizon of art. 
Gray, Warburton, Warton, Walpole, Ben- 
tham, Essex, and Mason were residents 
of the Universities at that time. They 
had eyes to see, with sensibility to feel, 
the beauties, the intricacies, the sublimi- 
ties of King’s College Chapel, of Ely 
Cathedral, and of other such buildings in 
the eastern parts of England; as well as 
the Gothic Colleges, Churches, and Ca- 
thedral of Oxford, the College of Eton, 
and the Cathedral of Winchester; and 
they gave vivid expression to their feelings 
in various publicatious. Bentham’s valu- 
able volume on Ely Cathedral, the archi- 
tectural part of which was, doubtlessly, 
improved by the opinions of such men as 
Essex, Gray, and Walpole, directed the 
attention of students to the subject. Gray’s 
odes and letters,—Walpole’s various es- 
says and correspondence, and his practi- 
cal, but petty, exemplification of modern 
Gothic, in his ‘‘ pasteboard villa,’’ as he 
calls it himself, at Strawberry Hill, in- 
duced men of letters, vertu, and taste, and 
even the affectors of taste, to talk about, 
and even to think on the subject. It 
appeared as a novelty,—it was ridiculed 
by satirists, was praised by poets, and was 
diversely commented on by professional 
and amateur critics. All this tended to 
its welfare; for it induced men of good 
sense, and common sense, to look at and 
inquire into the merits and integral cha- 
racteristics of those monastic edifices which 
were referred to as prototypes for Straw- 
berry Hill and for other villas. The con- 
trast and comparison became ludicrous, 
and ‘‘ Modern-Gothic’’ was stigmatized 
by the professors, and avoided by noble- 
men and gentlemen who had to erect new 
houses. The designs of Batty Langley 
were even worse than the Walpole Gothic, 
and these had nearly brought the newly- 
revived architecture into contempt. 
‘*Wyatt nextcame before the public and 
obtained its favour ; he was extensively 
employed in Roman and in ‘‘ Gothic” de- 
signs and restorations : and, though he was 
much praised and much censured for his 
works at Durham, Lichfield, and Salisbury 
Cathedrals, he obtained fame and great 
profits from his works at Lee Priory, in 
Kent; Sheffield-place, Sussex; Cassio- 
bury, Herts; Windsor Palace ; Kew Pa- 
lace; Fonthill Abbey ; the Houses of Par- 
liament; and Ashridge, Hertfordshire. 
Some of these were great and important 
buildings: and it would gratify me to 
speak of them in terms of unmixed com- 
Gent. Mac. Vou. VII. 
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mendation : but Mr. Wyatt had been in- 
structed in, and had studied, the Roman 
school; he was courted and flattered by 
the great in early life, and became either 
too indolent or too self-sufficient in later 
life to study the more difficult and intri- 
cate ecclesiastical architecture of his own 
country. Hence many of his poor and 
even trifling designs were carried into 
execution at Cassiobury, Fonthill, Kew, 
the House of Lords, and even at Windsor. 
His new house at Ashridge has many fine 
and some grand features, whilst part of 
its details are good and even beautiful. 
That noble mansion, as well as the magni- 
ficent palace of Windsor, have been mate- 
rially and substantially improved by Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville, who, in these buildings, 
in the enlargement of Longleat, and in 
other works, has manifested genius to in- 
vent, and judgment to apply, new designs 
to old and admired works. 

‘* Without adverting further to other 
instances of executed modern Gothic, I 
might be accused of want of feeling for, 
or respect to, the younger men of the pro- 
fession, who have lately exhibited so many 
excellent designs for the new Houses of 
Parliament. In spite of the severe phi- 
lippics of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Wilkins, 
and other writers on this subject, I will 
venture to assert that the competition 
thus excited, and the drawings produced, 
have been advantageous to the profession 
and honourable to the country. I am 
sanguine enough to believe, and bold 
enough to predict, that it constitutes an 
important and marked era in the history 
of the art, and will tend more to give it a 
national character, and to separate the 
legitimate artist from the artizan, than 
any circumstance that has ever occurred 
in our country. Ithas called into action, 
and to public notice and admiration, the 
latent talents of architects before unknown 
to fame :—it has proved that there are 
many young artists of varied genius and 
qualifications who only require opportu- 
nities to obtain honour for themselves and 
their country, by a full and free exercise 
of their professional abilities. 

“The new mansion at ToppincTon is 
in the style of the monastic edifices of the 
middle ages, and thence popularly called 
Gothic. It has been progressively erected 
during the last twelve years, and being 
designed and superintended by the pro- 
prietor of the manor, Charles Hanbury 
Tracy, Esq., must be viewed and criti- 
cised as the work of an amateur architect. 
In practising other branches of the fine 
arts, the non-professional man has much 
indulgence, and his productions are gene- 
rally reviewed and commented on with all 
reasonable allowance and lenity ; not so; 
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however, in architecture * * * * * 
Still, such men as the late amiable and 
learned Mr. Hope, and the present Mr. 
Hanbury Tracy, have a plea and justifica- 
tion in practising on their own houses. 
Both were partial to architecture, had 
studied it diligently and minutely, and 
had made themselves familiar with forms. 
proportions, details, and the other ele- 
ments of the art. They also felt that by 
directing and concentrating their atten- 
tion to their own homes,—to the abode of 
themselves, their wives, and their fami- 
lies, they were likely to make those homes 
and those associations more conducive to 
their own happiness, and to the wants and 
- wishes of their successors. How far these 
gentlemen have succeeded in carrying their 
intentions into effect may be seen by the 
enlarged house of the Deepdene, and the 
new house at Toddington. I do not in- 
tend to applaud all the parts of the former, 
but there is abundance of beauty, of ele- 
gance, and of taste to redeem the errors 
of judgment in some instances. Of the 
latter, which is new and original in its 
whole design, and in its separate parts, 
we may enter upon a full review and mi- 
nute analysis. 

‘* Unlike the old manor house of the 
Tracys, which was placed in the lowest 
part of the land, on the verge of a rivulet, 
this is seated on a gentle eminence, with 
the ground declining to the south and to 
the west, whilst the eastern side is flanked 
by a knoll, covered with trees. On this 
site is a large mass of buildings, consist- 
ing of three distinctly marked features, 
and respectively occupied by the house, 
by its domestic offices, and by the stables. 
The first is, properly, the most promi- 
nent in size and decoration, whilst the 
second is a grade below it, and the third 
still more subordinate. All these are, 
however, intimately combined and associ- 
ated by means of buttresses, gables, chim- 
ney-shafts, and towers. Their dressings 
and forms, being all built with a fine stone 
of a warm tint, constitute a mass so pic- 
turesque and imposing from every point 
of view, that there has been no necessity 
for planting out or concealing any part. 
Three sides of the house—the north, south, 
and western fronts, all opening to a fine 
lawn, are, however, the principal archi- 
tectural facades ; and each of these is dis- 
similar to the others, though the whole 
forms a homogeneous and consistent de- 
sign. The general elevation displays two 
stories, each of which contains ornamented 
windows, with mullions, tracery, and label 
mouldings, string courses. with bosses 
and heads, panels, enriched parapets, pin- 
nacles, turrets, &c. ; and a square tower, 
with crocketed pinnacles, forming an apex 
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to the whole. The southern front is the 
most elaborate, presenting at the eastern 
end a projecting wing, with the walls 
panelled, a large pointed arched window 
to the chapel, with crocketed pinnacles, 
all of loftier proportions than the other 
parts of the building. At the opposite or 
west end is a boldly projecting embowed 
or bay window of two stories, the lower 
to the library, and the upper to a state 
bedroom, crowned with crocketed turrets 
of ogee form, and an ornamented parapet. 
Between these two projections is another 
of semi-octangular shape, also of two sto- 
ries, with large mullioned windows, its 
walls covered with panelling, and its sum- 
mit terminated with octagonal turrets, 
pinnacles, and a dressed battlement. The 
ground-floor apartments in this front are 
the private library, a vestibule, an octa- 
gonal breakfast or morning room, the 
dining room, and the end of the library. 

‘* The western fagade, though not so 
much enriched as the former, presents an 
uniform elevation of two semi-octangular 
bays at the extremities, and a large bay 
of two stories, in the centre, with inter- 
mediate walls and windows. On the 
ground-floor of this front are the library, 
the withdrawing, and the music room. 

‘* The north, or entrance front, has two 
square towers at the ends, two stories in 
height, finished with decorated parapets 
and pinnacles, and having bay windows in 
the second story resting on fan-groined 
corbels, with niches and statues on each 
side of those windows. A low screen, of 
one story, extends between those towers, 
in the centre of which is a large archway 
of receding mouldings, with bold but- 
tresses, and several steps, forming the en- 
trance. Behind this entrance and screen 
is a vestibule and part of the cloister: at 
the western extremity is the end of the 
music room; whilst the eastern end is 
occupied by a billiard room. 

‘* Branching off from the eastern side, 
but retiring from the north front, just no- 
ticed, are the domestic offices; which, 
excepting in the towers, consist of one 
floor. Connected with the south-eastern 
angle of these offices are the stables and 
coach houses, surrounding an open court, 
and the whole again surrounded by a co- 
vered ride, extending about 500 feet in 
circuit. 

‘* Such are the general exterior features 
and parts of Toddington. Of its interior 
it will only be necessary, on the present 
occasion, to particularize the apartments 
onthe ground floor, with their dimensions; 
the first floor being wholly appropriated 
to bed-rooms. The vestibule is a square 
apartment of 21 feet, having a ceiling or- 
namented with bold ribs and bosses, its 
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sides adorned with columns, panels, and 
tracery ; a large window with mullions 
and tracery, filled with rich painted glass, 
and three doorways. This room is nearly 
a fac-simile, in style and ornament, of 
that of the Red-Mount Chapel, at Lynn, 
Norfolk, which is fully illustrated and 
described in ‘ The Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain,’ vol. 3. Two door- 
ways of pointed arches open to the 
Cloister, which extends round a square 
court, and forms a corridor of communi- 
cation to all the apartments of the ground- 
floor. In the design and execution of 
this cloister, we recognize the skill and 
taste of the architect. It is convenient 
and peculiarly beautiful; it manifests the 
feeling and spirit, which we may conclude 
influenced those ecclesiastical artists who 
raised the noble cloisters of Salisbury, 
Norwich, Gloucester, and Lacock ; andin 
beauty of material and execution will 
bear comparison with the best of those 
old works. The floors, walls, seats, and 
roof are formed of fine stone, carefully 
worked and jointed, with three-quarter 
columns, bold ribs, mullions and tracery 
to the windows, whilst the capitals and 
bosses are elaborately sculptured. The 
windows, twelve in number, are glazed 
with richly stained glass. As the vesti- 
bule occupies the central part of the 
north-walk of the cloister, so the princi- 
pal staircase, surmounted by a tower, is 
placed in a corresponding part of the 
southern walk. Its steps, a central and 
two return flights, with its ballustrades 
and walls, are composed of the same stone 
as the cloister ; whilst its ceiling is formed 
of oak, with ribs, panels, and pendants, 
in imitation of the famed Crosby Hall, of 
London. This staircase has a lofty- 
pointed arched window, also filled with 
stained glass, corresponding with those 
of the cloister; and at the bottom of the 
stairs is a statue of a monk in a niche, 
by Lough. At the north-east angle of 
the cloister is a spacious Dilliard room, 
30 feet by 24, fitted up with wainscot 
panelling of the drapery pattern, with 
door, fire-place, and ceiling to correspond. 
At the south-east angle of the cloister is 
another vestibule to the garden or lawn 
entrance, in which is an open stone screen. 
From this are entrances to the back 
stairs, to the private library, to a corri- 
dor to the dining room, and to the dreak- 
JSast room. The latter is of octangular 
shape, 24 feet by 22, with a coved ceil- 
iog adorned with bold ribs, converging 
from the angles to the centre, where there 
isa pendant. It has a large bay window 
of three lights, and a marble chimney- 
Plece. A doorway communicates with 
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the dining room, measuring 40 feet by 23. 
Though not on a scale to compare with 
the ancient baronial halls of the Tudor 
age, this is a handsome apartment fitted 
for the comfortable accommodation of 
the private family, ora large company. It 
has five windows of pointed arches, with 
mullions and tracery. The chimney- 
piece, of highly polished black marble, is 
large, handsome, and finely executed, 
whilst the doors and panels round the 
room are also worked to correspond with 
the general design. The arched ceiling 
is divided into several apartments by large 
and small ribs, the former springing from 
corbels, and the whole intersecting and 
forming square panels, having bold and 
rich rosettes at each intersection. An 
enriched cornice extends round the room, 
adorned with armorial bearings of the 
Tracy family and its alliances. 

‘* The library, 38 feet by 24, is fitted 
up with a series of niches, for cases, ter- 
minated with arches, pinnacles, and an 
enriched cornice, whilst the ceiling is di- 
vided by numerous ribs into panels. A 
small octagonal bay, or closet study, pro- 
jects from the south-west angle; a large 
bay window to the south occupies nearly 
the whole end of the room, and a splen- 
did black marble chimney-piece, in the 
Tudor style, and a large mirror, with a 
Gothic frame, adorn another side of the 
room. 

‘*A withdrawing room, of larger di- 
mensions than either of the other apart- 
ments, (40 by 24 feet,) occupies the cen- 
tre of the western front, and is adorned 
with an elaborate ceiling, a spacious bay 
window, an enriched chimney-piece of 
fine marble, and oak doors, with orna- 
mented panels. 

** A music room, to the north, termi- 
nates the suite of apartments on this floor. 
It nearly corresponds in form and size 
with the library, at the opposite extre- 
mity, already described, and when finished, 
with its appropriate organ case, marble 
chimney-piece, and panelled doors, will 
make a very handsome room. 

‘‘In conclusion, it may suffice to ob- 
serve, that, whilst all the forms and de- 
tails of doors, windows, chimney pieces, 
and ceilings are executed in a style and 
spirit quite in harmony and in character 
with the best monastic edifices of the 
middle ages, the workmanship is sound 
and good. The stone is mostly from the 
Painswick quarries. Timber has been ob- 
tained from the manor, kept some years 
to season ; and all the materials have been 
selected, and the workmanship executed, 
with a view to durability, as well as to 
appropriate character. 
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MENDHAM PRIORY. 


Mr. Ursan, Harleston, Dec. 18. 

FEELING an interest in every thing 
relating to the parish of Mendham 
and its Priory, 1 rejoice to find that 
the pencil of Mr. Repton has rescued 
from oblivion the remains, of which 
engravings are given in your Magazine 
for December; since of the building, 
of which they were formerly the orna- 
ments, scarce one stone is now left 
upon another. i 

Your correspondent has, in a note, 
. pointed out some errors in the history 
of the Priory committed by Tanner, 
Blomefield, and Taylor; but he had 
retained others by following their au- 
thority as to the dates attributed to 
the grant to the Duke of Suffolk (1539), 
and the subsequent conveyance by him 
to Richard Freston (1555). I am 
therefore induced to trouble you with 
a few additional particulars in correc- 
tion of these trivial errors, and in sup- 
ply of what appears to be deficient in 
Mr. Repton’s communication. 

I have not at hand my note of the 
date of the Letters Patent by which 
the site of the dissolved Priory, and 
its possessions in Mendham, were 
granted to the Duke of Suffolk; but 
the deed of conveyance from him to 
Richard Freston (which is in my pos- 
session), is dated at Mendham, on the 
3rd June, in the 28th of Henry VIII. 
(1537*), and is made to Richard Fres- 
ton in fee, charged with the payment 
to the said Duke, his heirs and assigns, 
of an annual rent of 40/. per annum.t 

Charles Brandon appears, at the 
time of the dissolution, to have had 
some claim to the patronage of this 
Priory, in right of his fourth wife 
Catharine Lady Willoughby of Eresby, 
she being lineally descended from Cice- 
ly, wife of John Lord Willoughby, the 
eldest sister and co-heir of Sir Wil- 
liam de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, on 
whom the same had been settled by 
William Lord Huntingfield, the last 
male descendant of the founder. 


It is stated in Tanner, that no com- 
mon seal of his house had been met 
with. I have amongst other charts 
relating to this Priory, two, to which 
the common seal is appended, being a 
deed and its counterpart of the manu- 
mission of a villein and grant to him 
of a piece of land in the 9th Edw. III. 
These are of green wax, with impres- 
sions on each side. The obverse im- 
pression in both seals is much muti- 
lated. It is of the usual ecclesiastical 
or vesical form, and about two inches 
and a quarter long. The subject is 
the Holy Virgin, to whom the monas- 
tery was dedicated, seated on an an- 
cient chair or throne, supporting the 
infant Jesus in her right arm, and 
bearing a cross or sceptre in her left 
hand. The circumscriptions are too 
much broken in both seals to be legi- 
ble. The reverse has a small oval- 
shaped impression, bearing a half- 
length figure of the Virgin and Child 
within a gothic niche, beneath which 
is the head and bust of an ecclesiasti- 
cal figure, his hands in the attitude of 
prayer. These figures, and the legends 
surrounding them, are entire, but from 
the smallness of the characters I can- 
not satisfactorily decipher the latter. 
1 have also a very perfect impression 
of the seal of the Prior John, temp. 
Edw. II. mentioned by Madox (Form. 
Ang. 683). 

To return to the site of the Priory. 
After the death of Sir Richard Fres- 
ton, by virtue of some settlement made 
by him, the house and demesnes, with 
the manors in the Suffolk portion, 
called Mendham Priory and Kingshall, 
came: to Michael Wentworth, Esq. of 
Rogersthorpe in Yorkshire,{ and the 
manor of Densons in Norfolk, to Rich- 
ard Freston, his son. 

In the 37th Eliz. Michael Went- 
worth (grandson of the above) sold 
the property to Anthony Gosnold of 
Clopton, of whom the mansion and 
estate, called the priory, were soon 





* It is strange that this conveyance should have been so often repeated as having 
been made in 1555, Charles Brandon having died in 1544, eleven years previous. 

+ This Rent was, in the 30th of the same reign, made over by the Duke to the 
King in consideration of a further extensive grant to him, and was paid to the Crown 
until it was purchased under the acts of 22 and 93 Car. II. by Archhishop San- 
croft, who annexed it in perpetual augmentation of the Vicarage of Fressingfield. 

t The Frestons were a Yorkshire family, and connected by marriage with the Went- 


worths. 
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afterwards purchased by Edward Ward, 
Esq.* and subsequently from him by 
Robert Green, Esq. who conveyed them 
to James Tyrrell, Esq. his son-in-law, 
Tyrrell resided at the priory, then 
called Mendham Hall, and died there 
in 1656, leaving two daughters his 
coheiresses, one of whom, Elizabeth, 
married William Rant of Yelverton, 
Esq. and through this match the es- 
tate came into the family of the Rants, 
in a branch of which it is still vested. 

The manors of Mendham Priory and 
Mendham Kingshall were purchased 
of Gosnold by one Laurence, and 
afterwards belonged successively to the 
Hollands, Baxters, Gardiners, and 
Whitakers. In 1803, they were sold 
to Alexander Adair, Esq. of Flexton, 
and William Adair, Esq. his successor, 
is the present lord. 

The manor of Densons, in the Nor- 
folk part of Mendham (or that part of 
it which has for many years formed 
the hamlet of Needham), is the estate 
mentioned by Blomefield as belonging 
to Mrs. Frances Bacon of Earlham, 
widow; which is wrong, as this manor 
then belonged to Sir Robert Bacon of 
Gillingham, Bart. and is now vested 
in the daughters and co-heirs of John 
Bacon Schutz, Esq. It was another 
manor in the same hamlet, called 
Bourls, which neyer belonged to the 
Priory, which was the property of Mrs. 
Frances Bacon, and from her came to 
the Franks. 

The mansion formed out of the 
monastic buildings, in which were 
the paintings described by Mr. Repton, 
was probably the work of Sir Richard 
Freston ; though it is doubtful whether 
he ever resided there, for having, in 
the first year of Edw. VI. obtained a 
grant from the Crown of the manor 
and estate of Wichendon or Wiching- 
ton, in the Norfolk part of Mendham, 
late parcel of the possessions of the 
dissolved Priory of the Holy Trinity 
at Ipswich, he built a mansion there, 
where his descendants resided, until 


Letter of Lady Dorothy Hastings. 
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the extinction of the family in the 
male line in 1761. This estate was 
purchased in 1824 by Alexander Adair, 
Esq. 

The now distinct parishes or ham- 
lets of Metfield in Suffolk, and Need- 
ham in Norfolk, are included in the 
account given of this parish in Domes- 
day Book. It contains several other 
manors which were no part of the 
possessions of the Priory. 

Yours, &c. 


G. A.C. 





Mr. Ursan, __ Leicester, Dec. 10. 
THE Letter, of which I send you a 
copy, was written under circumstances 
of considerable interest. The writer 
was Lady Dorothy Hastings, the first 
wife of Sir Henry Hastings, of Braun- 
ston near this place. Sir Henry was 
the son of Major-General Walter Has- 
tings, the sixth son of Francis the 
second Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
Commander of the chosen Leicester- 
shire men who formed a part of Tilbury 
camp ; the General married Joyce, the 
daughter of William Roper, Esq. of 
Well Place in the county of Kent. 
The Lady Dorothy Hastings was the 
daughter of SirEdmund Huddleston, of 
Sawston in the county of Cambridge, 
Knight, and she, with her mother-in- 
law, were zealous Roman Catholics. 
Sir Henry, by his first marriage, had 
six sons and six daughters.* 

The Letter is dated in the year 
1619,—a period somewhat remote 
from the discovery of the horrid plot 
against James and his Parliament ; 
but when the effects produced by that 
appalling éclaircissement had not alto- 
gether subsided, and suspicions with 
respect to the existence of dark in- 
trigues against the State, rendered it 
necessary that a watchful eye should 
be still kept on the conduct and pro- 
ceedings of Roman Catholics. Lady 
Dorothy Hastings, with her daughters 
and mother-in-law, had been repeat- 
edly presented to the Ordinary as 
recusants; and at length her Lady- 





* “ De Edwardo Ward, arm. occasionato ad ostendendum quo titulo tenet manerium 


de Mendham Priory, in comitatu Suffolcie.”’ 


Pasche recorda 8 Jac. I. rot. 198. 


Again, ‘‘ quo tit. tenet situm manerii de Mendham,”’ Hilarii recorda 12 Jac. I. rot. 
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Jones’s Index to the Records, Memoranda: where also occurs *‘ De literis 


regis patentibus, factis Johanni Elyot de terris et catallis Roberti Prioris de Mendles- 


ham in com. Suffolc. utlegati pro proditionibus, irrotulatis.’’ 


Ric. II. rot. 1. 


Hilarii recorda 20 


t See Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, vol. iv. p. 627. 














ship and daughters were cited to ap- 
pear before the Ecclesiastical Court. 
The following is a copy of a Letter 
which her Ladyship wrote while the 
proceedings were in progress; it was 
addressed to Edward Clarke, M.A. 
the Commissary of the then Bishop of 
Lincoln for the Archdeaconry of Lei- 
cester, and bears internal evidence of 
deep and cautious consideration; the 
probability is, that it was written 
under legal, and (perhaps) priestly, 
dictation . 

** Goode Sir, 

‘I ame to request at yo" hands 
yt you would pleese to grant mee a 
further time to consider myself, and 
for the better preparinge my minde, 
havinge all my lifetime bine bread in 
a contrarye religion, w'" in soe short 
atime 1 cannot well resolve myselfe 
to alter, till further reasone be shewed, 
wh I will indevour to lerne out & 
know, if I may be afforded a time re- 
quisitt for ye alteration of a matter 
soe weighty; therefore I must crave 
yo" lawfull favour herein, and that 
you would be pleased to restore mee 
from y°® excomunication for a time, 
whereby 1 may in peace seeke y* 
quiett of my conscience. I have al- 
reddy taken y* Oath of Aleagence, 
wt sheweth my loyalty both to my 
Prince & Countrie. 1 only desire but 
to be settled in my consience, and then 
I doubt not but to geeve good content 
to yor selfe & all that wishes my wel- 
fare. This lawfull request I hope you 
will, out of good meaninge to all 
Christians, afford mee, for w*", w* my 
faithfull love, I will be requitfull, and 
soe, wt my best wishes to yo" selfe and 
wiff, I comitt you to God. 
«Yor trew frend, 
** DororuE Hastings. 
*¢ Branston, y° last of 

January 1619. 

“* Allsoe I am to intreat you in ye 
behalfe of my daughters, y* same time 
for ther conformitye.” 

(Endorsed) —‘‘ To my very lovinge 
frend Mr. Edward Clarke, at y* Castill 
in Leicester, these.” 


It does not appear what became of 
the proceedings; but Lady Hastings, 
with her daughters, continued to 


be presented as recusants for several 
years subsequent to the date of the 


Ancient Poor-box and Keys at Blickling, Norfolk. 
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Letter. Her husband had early dis- 
tinguished himself as a firm supporter 
of the reigning Monarch, and had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
King James, very shortly after his 
accession to the Throne.* On the 
fall of the unfortunate Charles, Sir 
Henry was severely punished for his 
attachment to the Royal cause, having 
to pay no less a sum than £2,072. for 
the redemption of his estates from the 
**tender mercies” of the Parliamen- 
tarians. Yours, &c. 


J. SrockpaLe Harpy. 








Jan. 10. 


J inclose a drawing of a curious in- 
strument used at Blickling, in Norfolk, 
to receive the alms of the congregation. 
It is painted light blue, and the letters 
are gold. The lower figures of the date 
alone remain: it was probably 1592. 


Mr. Ursan, 





The five highly ornamented keys, of 
which also I send you representations, 
(see the Plate,) belong to an ancient 
chest preserved in the same church; 
which is covered with iron, and bears 
the following inscription, painted in 
church text (which I copy from 


Bloomfield): ‘‘ Maystyr Adam Ilee 
made y’s chyst, and Robert Filipes 
payed y’erfor. God have mercy on 
y’ar soules.”’ 

Some of the key-holes are round, like 
donkey locks. The keys are all drawn 
to one scale. No. 1, which is six in- 
ches and half in length, is nearly in- 
dentical in pattern with one found at 
Framlingham Castle in Suffolk, which 
is engraved in the Gentleman’s Maga- 





* Sir Henry was knighted at Belvoir 
Castle, on Saturday the 23d April 1603. 
See Nichols’s Progresses of King James I. 
vol. i. p. 91. n. 5, 
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zine for January, 1828. No. 2. has 
the letters j§ in the handle: query, 
for Sir James Hobart? It was for- 
merly plated with a metal like brass, 
—probably latten, of which a small 
fragment only remains. 

The two shields in the plate are also 
drawn as exhibiting the forms of an- 
cient keys. One is from the church 
of Sall in Norfolk, and the other at 
Cromer, in the same county. They 
seem to be the armorial coat, attri- 
buted to, or formed in allusion to, the 
Apostle Peter. 


Yours, &c. J. As BR. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan, 13. 


I BEG leave to send you drawings 
of two ancient monumental brasses 
from the church of Bodyam in Sussex, 
which have been copied, on a reduced 
scale, from the impressions of the 
brasses themselves, taken during a 
visit in that neighbourhood, in 1835. 
The tablet or monument to which they 
belonged is, as far as I can learn, no 
longer in existence, nor could its for- 
mer locality be pointed out. When 
I first saw these brasses, they were 
lying loose in the church, covered 
with dust, and only to be found after 
diligent search ; they have been since 
affixed to the chancel wall, and thus 
preserved, and ‘brought into notice by 
the praiseworthy care of the incum- 
bent, the Rev. Sir Godfrey Thomas, 
Bart. 

One is thirteen inches in length, 
and represents the effigies of a female, 
enveloped in a loose dress, or winding 
sheet. This has been engraved, but 
not very accurately, in the supplement 
to Grose’s Antiquities, vol. 2. plate v. 
fig. 2. There is no account of any 
monuments or inscription by which 
the name or family of the person re- 
presented may be ascertained. 

The other is the truncated effigy of 
an armed man, having the head and 
part of the legs broken off. This 
brass, in its present mutilated state, 
measures fourteen inches in length: 
and represents a person in the armour 
of the fourteenth century, with a bod- 
dice, or tunic, bearing the arms of 
Bodyam,—viz. A fess dancette bezan- 
tée. Itis therefore probable that this 
engraved plate belonged ta the tomb 





Sepulchral Brasses at Bodyam, Sussex. 
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of some member of that family, which 
from the time of the conquest had 
been in possession of the manor of 
Bodiham, as feudal tenants of the Earls 
or Counts Eu, in Normandy. 

The following notices of them occur 
in the Burrell MSS. in the British 
Museum and elsewhere: but 1 shall 
be greatly obliged to any of your 
humerous correspondents for further 
information. 

Hugo de Bodeham. 

His son, Osbertus, or Osbornus de 
Bodeham, fil’ Hugonis temp. Robt. Com, 
Augi et regis Will. I. marr. Emma. 

Roger de Bodeham held the manor 
with 4 knight's fees, temp. Hen. 2. 

John de Bodeham. 

William de Bodeham — attested the 
Charter of Hen. 6th Earl of Eu (1217) 
and another of Ralph D’Issendon Earl of 


Eu. He held 4 knight’s fees of the ho- 
nor of Eu. (Inquis. on his death 45 
Hen. 3.) 


Hen. Dominus de Bodeham, marr. 
Margaret. 

John de Bodeham, brother of Henry ; 
they both witnessed a charter of Robt. de 
Glendlew and Margaret his wife. 

Thomas son of Lucie de Bodihamme, 
recovered in the King’s Court against 
Reginald 1 mess. 12 acres of land in 
Bodihamme, 28th of Edward 1st. 

It appears that the manor of Body- 
ham passed from this family to that 
of Wardieux; and some time after- 
wards, by the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heir of Richard 
Wardieux of Bodyam, to Sir Edward 
Dalyngrudge or Dalyngrigge, Knt. 
who obtained the Royal licence in 
1386, to erect a castle on his wife’s © 
manor*, the external walls and towers 
of which remain nearly sin a perfect 
state. Three shields, bearing the arms 
of Bodyam, Wardieux, and Daly- 
rudge are still affixed to the wall 
above the principal gatewayt. 

The parish church of Bodyam is 
small, and without any architectural 
features worth notice. It stands on 
an eminence, and commands a rich 
and picturesque view of the undulat- 





* Pat. roll 9 Ric. 11.] Quod Ed- 
wardus Dalyngrudge possit construere 
Castellum, super manerium suum de Bo- 
dyam. 

t+ See ‘‘ A Graphic and Historical Ac- 
count of Bodyam Castle, in Sussex, b 
William Cotton, M. A.’’? 1831. Rodwe 
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ed country, towards Hawkhurst, in 
Kent. 1 
The stained glass mentioned in the 
Burrell MSS. with the arms of Alice, 
widow of the last Sir John Dalyng- 
rudge, Beauchamp of Powick, and 
Boteler of Sudeley, has been removed 
from the widows, and I fear irreco- 
verably lost. 
Yours, &c. L—. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 13. 

IN the Minor Correspondence of 
your last Magazine, an article, signed 

‘Decius, refutes several assertions 
which had appeared in a former num- 
ber, relating to his late Majesty King 
George the Third and Lord Lough- 
borough, who, on resigning the Great 
Seal, had been created Earl of Ross- 
lyn. Your Correspondent appears to 
show very clearly that it was im pos- 
sible the principal assertions therein 
alluded to could be accurate; and as 
to any hostile feeling alleged to have 
existed in the breast of the King, so as 
to have produced the harsh expression 
attributed to him upon the death of 
his ex-Chancellor—(an expression not 
likely to have fallen upon any occa- 
sion from the lips of that Sovereign,) 
most of your readers, I think, will 
agree with Decivs, that the story is 
extremely improbable. 

The Earl of Rosslyn, during several 
of the last years of his life, resided 
chiefly at Baylis, within about a cou- 
ple from miles of Windsor Castle. In- 
deed it was generally understood by 
his family, that the King had ex- 
pressed a wish that his Lordship 
would fix his country residence near 
Windsor. During that period he con- 
tinued invariably to receive marks of 
his Majesty’s private friendship and 
regard. He was a very frequent vi- 
sitor at the Castle; and, on the very 
morning of the day upon which he 
died, he was with the King at Wind- 
sor, from whom, after his audience, 
he went to the Duke of Portland’s at 
Bulstrode; and, returning to Baylis, 
he was suddenly attacked by that se- 
vere illness which carried him off in 
afew hours. It would appear there- 
fore that, to the very last, Lord Ross- 
lyn continued to be honoured with 
the good wishes and friendship of his 
Sovereign. Is it therefore at all pro- 

5 


Earl of Rosslyn and Lord Thurlow. 
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bable that, when the King was in- 
formed next day of his death, he 
should say, ‘‘ He had lost the greatest 
scoundrel in his Dominions” ? 

One part of the story, perhaps, may 
not appear quite so improbable,— 
namely, that the late Lord Thurlow, 
upon hearing of this supposed obser- 
vation of his Majesty, is stated to 
have declared it to be ‘‘a strong proof 
of the King’s sanity.”” But even this 
part of the story cannot,—as is shown 
by Decius,—be accurate: because 
there was not only no House of Lords 
then sitting (and that was the place 
where Lord Thurlow is stated to have 
uttered it), but Lord Thurlow was him- 
self at Bath at the time of Lord Ross- 
lyn’s death. 

However rancorous Lord Thurlow 
may occasionally have been towards 
his rivals, and particularly to those 
of them who, during his long ca- 
reer, opposed his politics on the 
woolsack, and dared to beard the 
lion in his den, yet sometimes, in his 
own way, he would not withhold his 
approbation. The following anec- 
dote you may faithfully rely upon. 
It was communicated to me by an in- 
timate friend now living whose ve- 
racity is undoubted, and he was told 
it by a Noble Marquess, also now 
alive, who long held, both at home 
and abroad, high situations in his Ma- 
jesty’s councils and service. When 
Lord Thurlow was informed at Bath 
of Lord Rosslyn’s death, he made the 
following observation :—‘‘ Well ;—the 
fellow is gone before me.—He was 
my rival.—He could parlez vous better 
than I could.—But, by G—d, he was 
a gentleman.” J.H. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 15. 

It is many years since Kemble was 
condemned by the public for pronounc- 
ing Artches instead of Akes. The fol- 
lowing quotations from different works — 
seem to confirm the correctness of his 
pronunciation. 

In the Shepherd’s Calendar, by 
Spenser (August) — 

‘¢Tell me, Perigot, what shall be the game, 

Wherefore with mine thou dare thy mu- 
sick match ? 

Or been thy bagpipes ren far out of frame ? 

Or has the cramp thy joints benumb’d 
with ach?” 
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In “ the firste syxe bokes of the most 
Christian poet Marcellus Palengenius, 
called the Zodiake of Life, translated 
by B. Googe,” (1561) :— 

‘* The avxesse and the botche, the byle, 
With skauld and skurf, ytchyng,’’ &c. 


The following quotation is from Ri- 
chard Mulcaster ‘‘on the English 
Tongue,” (1582) page 127 :— 


‘* Ache, brache, with the qualifying e, for 
without the e, t goeth before ch, as patch, 
snatch, catch, smatch, watch. The strong 
ch is mere foren, and therefore endeth 
no word with us, but is turned into k, as 
stomak, monark, whose originalls be sto- 
mach, monarch, with ch in the Greke.”’ 


1. AS RR. 





Mr. Urzpan, Springfield, Jan. 20. 
THE following beautiful lines from 
Pope’s Homer are well known, but it 
is curious to see how they are tran- 
slated by Chapman, but more particu- 
larly by Richard Mulcaster ‘‘ On the 
English Tongue,”’ 1582. By Pope— 
‘* Prayers are Jove’s daughters, of ce- 
lestial race, [face ; 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their 
With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 
Constant they follow, where Injustice flies ; 
Injustice swift, erect, and unconfin’d, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er 
mankind, 
While Prayers to heal her wrongs move 
slow behind.’’ Tliad. IX. 


Thus translated by Chapman :— 


‘* For Prayers are daughters of great 

Jove, lame, wrinkled, ruddie-ey’d, 

And ever following Injury, who (strong 
and sound of feet) 

Flyes through the world, afflicting men : 
believing Prayers, yet 

(To all that love the seed of Jove) the cer- 
taine blessing get 

To have Jove heare, and helpe them too : 
but if he shall refuse, 

And stand inflexible to them, they flye to 
Jove, and use 

Their powers against him ; that the wrongs 
he doth to them, may fall 

On his own head, and pay those paines, 
whose cure he fails to call.’’ 


The following is from Mulcaster :— 


‘* Homer, the great Greke poet, devis- 
eth a monster, which he named Até, and 
giveth her for surname the Ladie of Harm, 
with whom he joyns in fellowship three 
other staied matrones, which he calleth 
Lite, and the Ladies of Redresse, after 
harms be received. This Até, saith he, 

Gent. Mae. Vot. VII. 


is so swift of wing, so strong of bodie, so 
stirring to do il, as she flyes far before, 
and harmeth where she lighteth. But 
the three good Ladies, being halt and lame, 
old and crooked, not a step without a staf, 
cannot foot it so fast, as their fellow can 
fly, whereupon it falleth out, that harms 
be soon caught, but healed at leisure, 
when the old creeping Ladies come to 
present a plaster, as they will com at last, 
tho’ it be verie long first.’’ 
LA, 


Mr. Ursan, Norwood, Dec. 16. 
AS the name of Lunsford has been 
once more brought into your Maga- 
zine, I am induced to illustrate further 
the history of the family. At the same 
time I may be allowed to remark that 
1 conceive the account given by your 
correspondent J. B. (Dec. p. 562.) res- 
pecting the Luxford family to be in- 
correct. Among the list of those se- 
lected to be creative Knights of the 
Oak in 1661 is to be found the name 
of George Lunsford, of Windmill-hill, 
Sussex, (evidently an error) and hence 
probably arose the tradition. The 
Luxfords were a good family in Sus- 
sex, but bore no affinity to that on 
which I have addressed you. 

The two first of the following letters, 
all which are found in the Burrell col- 
lections, are from Thomas Lunsford, 
Esq. of Whilegh,* to Sir Thomas Pel- 
ham, the first Baronet, (who died in 
1624) ; the last from Francis Warnet, 
Esq. of Hempsted, Sussex, to the 
same. 

If any of your correspondents can 
refer me to a work in which mention 
of Sir Thomas Lunsford’s residence in 
Virginia is to be found, an obligation 
will be laid on 

Yours, &c. 

Sir,—I was yesterday at your house 

to speak with you, but it was my happ 


G. 8. S. 





* The Elizabethan mansion of Whilegh 
still exists as a farmhouse, though its ex- 
terior has neither a striking nor very anti- 
quated appearance. There is a large par- 
lour, wainscoted, but now painted white, 
about thirty feet long; where the date 
1597 remains on the chimney-piece. 
Some of the bed-rooms are large, and the 
passages wide. The cellars are remain- 
ing. Mrs. Harcourt, widow of General 
Harcourt, now owns the property, about 
600 acres. 

2M 
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then to come at an inconvenient howre ; 
and since I have thought it fitt, rather 
to acquaint you with my purpose by 
writing, wich was to complaine of an 
injury done unto me by a servant of 
yours, whereby I\conceive my reputa- 
tion sufferrs much. Your man, Con- 
stable, was busie to knowe of John 
Germond how I stood affected to the 
difference he hath with Mr. Jefferay*; 1 
told him I altogether disallowed of his 
bynding Mr. Jefferaye, being a Gent" 
to his good behaviour. He contempt- 
ablie answered, ‘ Tut, if Mr. Lunsford 
sh‘ serve him as Jefferay had done, he 
w' do to him as he had done to Jeffe- 
ray’: He hath hada warrant to bind 
Jefferay to his good behaviour ; met 
him upon the High way, and rayled at 
him detestablie, dared him, with his 
sword half drawn, to fight, revileth 
him in all places he cometh into, call- 
eth him base, and despiseth him, as 
one much worse than himself. I 
account you noble, and therefore ap- 
peal to yourself to be judge of my 
Carriage, Birth, and Condition, and 
whether it is becoming for-a fellow of 
his course to contemn and despise me 
at his pleasure thus fowlely, I not med- 
lynge with him ; if you think so poorely 
of me, I must yet still suffer; if you 
think I am injured, J trust you will so 
chastise your servant, as you will 
thereby make it appear you have no 
desire to justify any. of your People 
against a Gent". I will not trouble 
you now to consider what affection and 
love hath been, (as men report) betwixt 
St Nich. Pelham your father and my 
grandfather, nor betwixt Sir Jno. Pel- 
ham your brother and him in theire 
tymes, nor do I desire you sh‘ look on 
me as descended of their Race; but 
that you will deal with me as a neigh- 
bour and a gent", who at this tyme 
keep as good a man as Constable, 
and if I sh* hear him say he w! bind a 
Pelham to his good behaviour, although 
upon never so just a cause, besides 
turning him far from me for a sawcy 
knave, I sh‘ not yet so quitt him. But, 
Sir, I desire not you should undergo 
any such course, but only to rectify 
me in my reputation, soe as I may find 
this fellow not justified to injure me, 
nor put on to brave me: and soe, 
leaving the disposeing of my cause to 
your justice, with my kindest remem- 
prance, I rest your loving Kinsman and 
Friend, Tuo: Lunsrorp. 


Letters relating to the Lunsford Family. 


[March, 


Sir,—I was very sorry I c’ not stay 
to examine before you the Imputation 
[which] is layd upon me for your 
Coneys and Hares until my return 
from London; the general clamour 
w’ch runneth all hereabouts of this 
business maketh me to hasten the 
discovery of the Truth, for w’ch pur- 
pose I intreat you to appoint me a 
time when I shall come to Hawleland, 
and that you will send to Pettit to at- 
tend you at that Tyme; I am assured, 
as 1 am careful you sh‘ be acquainted 
truly with my carriage herein, for you 
will be noble and let me know who is 
your Informer if I quit myself, and I 
hope it is not the report of a base 
wretch; it were not well you shé 
hearken to such a one; so I| kindly 
take my leave, and rest your loving 
Kinsman, Tuo*: LuNsFoRD. 


Hempstead, 10 Dec. 1621. 

Dear Sir,—My father, by virtue of 
a Capias Utlegatum after judgement 
against Mr. Lunsford, having an In- 
quisition to be taken on Monday next 
at East Grinstead, I most heartily in- 
treat your aid but to inform us bya 
word or two under your hand of y* 
Value of Whiligh by the year, as also 
what you think his stock may be 
worth; or, if you shall desire not to 
be any wayes seen in it yourself, then 
I pray appoint Mr. Cunstable, or some 
other of your men, whom you shall 
think fittest to do the same for us, and 
it shall be gratefully accepted; and 
when y°® like pleasure may serve your 
turn, it shall be most willingly per- 
formed; I pray write me back a word 
or two concerning this business, as 
also concerning my monies; and so, 
with myne and my wive’s most res- 
pectful commendations to yourself, 
your Lady, and all your good Com- 
pany, I humbly take my Leave, and 
shall ever rest your assured loving 
Friend, Francis WaRNET. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Feb. 15. 

It will be in the recollection of your 
readers, that in June 1831 a large 
quantity of silver coins, which, from 
the close investigation of Mr. Haw- 
kins, of the British Museum, appear 
to have been those of Edward the First 
and Second, were found in the river 
Dove, near Tutbury. In the Penny 
Magazine of Nov. Ist, 1834, there isa 
notice of this discovery, in which it is 
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stated, that all the coins, with one 
single exception, were of the same size 
and value (the penny)—‘‘ This excep- 
tion was avery beautiful coin of silver, 
of about the size of half-a-crown, and 
of the reign of Edward the First.” 

If such a coin was found, it is pro- 
bably that usually called the Pattern 
Groat of Edward the First, but which 
some persons consider as belonging to 
Edward the Third. Being found with 
coins only of Edward the First and 
Second, would decide that it is not 
Edward the Third’s ; and with a wish 
to determine this question, I trouble 
you with this statement, hoping that 
if the Coin called the Pattern Groat 
of Edward the First was found on this 
occasion, the possessor of it will, 
through you, communicate the fact to 
his brother collectors, with an accu- 
rate description of the Coin, weight, 
&e. Yours, &c. R. S. 








Mr. Ursan, 
THE silver Carausius, of which the 
above is a sketch, was found in the 
bed of the Thames, near London biidge, 


Lothbury, Jan. 2. 


about six weeks since. In point of 
execution it is very inferior to many 
of the coins of this Emperor, which, 
particularly the brass, are not rarely of 
very superior workmanship. It is, 
however, of great scarcity, and of im- 
portance as illustrating an interesting 
period in the history of this country. 


Obverse. IMP. CARAVSIVS P. F. A. 
The bust of Carausius to the left, the 
head laureated and the right hand holding 
a sceptre surmounted by an eagle. 

Reverse. vBERSTA (blundered for vBER- 
TAS) AV. 

In exergue .sk. A cow, underneath 
which is either what may have been in- 
tended for a woman milking, or a vessel 
for receiving the milk, but the object ap- 
pears confused from the coin having per- 
haps slightly slipt in the die. 


To the personification of the word 
Ubertas, and to the legend, noobjection 





Groat of Edward I.?—Coin of’ Carausius. 
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can be urged; they mutually explain 
each other, and very felicitously. 

Under the able guidance of Carau- 
sius, Britain enjoyed for some few years 
the blessings of peace under a home 
government. The natural fertility of 
her soil was rendered more available 
by the protection afforded to the labour 
of the husbandman; while her hills 
and valleys, famed for the breed of 
sheep and cattle, were not as hereto- 
fore drained of their produce, for the 
maintenance of continual influxes of 
foreign troops. To the prosperity of 
Britain during his sway, the coins of 
Carausius have repeated allusion. In 
the one under notice, the cow yielding 
milk, 


** Ubera lacte distenta.’”,—Virc. 


is of itself as happy an object as could 
well be selected for the purpose in- 
tended; but a twofold applicability 
of the inscription will be immediately 
perceived, in the etymology of the word 
Ubertas. 

The Bull and the Ram appear on 
the legionary coins of Carausius, but 
rather as symbols of strength and 
power, than as emblems of fertility. 
The letters in the exergue are by some 
thought to refer to Ritupa. The coin 
was sold to Mr. Matthew Young. 

Yours, &c. C. R. S. 


ANCIENT CITY IN NORTH AMERICA, 


An interesting discovery of what ap- 
pears to be the ruins of an ancient city 
was recently made on the western bank 
of Crawfish River, one of the forks of 
Rock River, in Wisconsin territory. 
The whole work consists of an inner wall 
of rectangular shape, being about 12 feet 
thick at the base, and, although crumbled 
down, still left about five feet high all 
round, supported by buttresses every five 
rods, and inclosing three large buildings 
and about fifty others of smaller sizes. 
Without this wall, which may be called 
the citadel of the ancient city, were the 
ruins of another, which appeared to be 
about three miles round. The site of the 
ruins is covered with forests of large 
growth, some of the trees being upwards 
of two feet in diameter. ‘The masonry is 
brick, and of a rectangular shape. The 


name Aztalen has been applied to the 
ruins, from an idea that there was inancient 
times a city of that name in the northern 
parts of North America. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Aneio-Norman anv Earty Frencu Litrerature.—No. IV. 
Carlovingian Romances.—1. The Feats of Charlemagne.* 


EVERY civilized nation has possessed, in its legendary history at least, 
the memory of a class of primitive heroes whose extraordinary deeds belong 
chiefly to the mythology of the people. Thus the Greeks had their heroes of 
the Trojan War, of the Argonautic expedition, and of the different local legends 
of Athens, of Thebes, and of Mycene. To the same class we must probably 
give the earlier Roman kings, who are now believed to have existed only in 
Roman song; Italy afterwards borrowed from Grecian fable its story of Aineas 
and his adventurous companions. The same species of legend is found equally 
among the Persians and the Hindoos, as among the Teutonic tribes of the West, 
where we have still preserved one noble epic on the fate of the Niebelungens. 
The Franks seem to have been a very uninformed people, and to have brought 
few traditions with them to their final settlement ; and the heroes of the earlier 
French epic cycle belong generally to pure history, though their deeds are as 
fabulous as those of the Trojan Acneas or the Geat Beowulf. As, however, the 
formation of what are called the Carlovingian Romances took place at a much 
later period than that of similar productions amongst other people, so are they 
far longer and more numerous. A proposition has been made (though we do 
not yet know the result) to the Commission Historique to print the whole of 
these romances in a body; and it is calculated that, in double columns and 
small type, they would form about six or seven thick volumes. As we might 
suppose, by the title which has been given to them, the great body of these 
romances relate to the period of the Carlovingian kings ; thus Gerars de Rous- 
sillon, which exists also in Provencal, narrates the wars of Charles Martel ; 


Garin le Loherain, Girbert, and Berte aus grans piés, embrace the reign of 
Pepin; to that of Charlemagne, the most fruitful reign of all, belong Agolant, 
(or the Saracens driven from Italy) ; Jean de Lanson (the war of Lombardy) ; 
Guiteclin de Sassoigne (the wars in Saxony) ; the Quatre fils Aymon and Gi- 
rard de Vienne (the wars of Auvergne and Dauphiné) ; and Ogier le Danois and 


Roncevaux (the expedition into Spain) ; with a host of others. We have also 
Raoul de Cambray, Guillaume au cor nez, and Gerars de Nevers,+ belonging 
to the reign of Louis le Débonnaire, and others which transport us to that of 
Charles le Chauve. There are afew of the romances included under the general 
title, which transport us to other dynasties, such as Parthenopex de Blois (which 
has been handsomely printed by Crapelet); Florant et Octavien, Ciperis de 
Vignevaux, whose subjects belong to the reigns of Clovis and Dagobert; and 
Hues Capet, the Chevalier au Cygne (which M. Michel has now in the press), 
Baudoin de Sebourg, and the Bastard de Bullion, whose heroes are of the time 
of the third race of the Frankish kings. 

The only regular romance of this class which makes its appearance in the 
Anglo-Norman dialect, is that of Roncevaux. We suppose the reason to be, 
that it is the only one whose formation—we mean its reduction from tradition 
to writing—remounts higher than the thirteenth century. From the twelfth 
century, when it was written, up to the present day, Roland and his douze- 
pairs who fell at Roncevaux, have never lost their popularity, for their names 
have been transmitted from the older works of the trouvéres to those of Dante 
and Milton. We have no doubt in our own mind that the Chanson de Roland 
was written in the twelfth century, and, what is still more interesting to us, 





* La Chanson de Roland ou de Roncevaux, du xii siecle, publi¢e pour la premitre 
fois d’aprés le Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Bodléienne 4 Oxford, par Francisque 
Michel. Paris, Silvestre. London, Pickering. 8vo, 1837. 

Charlemagne, an Anglo-Norman poem of the twelfth century, now first published, 
with an Introduction and a Glossarial Index, by Francisque Michel. London, Picker- 
ing. Sm. 8vo, 1836. 


+ This has been published by M. Francisque Michel, and noticed by us on a former 
occasion. 
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there can be little doubt that it was written by an Englishman. He calls him- 
self Turold. The Abbé de la Rue, whose book, we grieve to say, is a mass of 
error, asserts that he was the Turold of the Bayeux tapestry, because he was 
not acquainted with any other person of the same name; but we know that 
this name (in Saxon, Thorold, Thurold; in Lat. Turoldus, Thuroldus, Thorol- 
dus) has been common in England from the times of the Saxons up to the pre- 
sent day, and we doubt even if it be at all a Norman name. The author of 
this earliest and noblest of Anglo-Norman poems, may have been one of the 
old family of the Thorolds of Lincolnshire. 

In a notice of this work in a French journal, it is assumed from the following 
passage that Turold quotes a still older poem, which is supposed to be by the 
person there named Gilie. The poet is speaking of the manner of Turpin’s 
death— 

‘“* Co dist la geste e cil qui el camp fut, 
Li ber Gilie por qui Deus fait vertuz, 
E fist la chartre el muster de Loiim.’’ 
‘¢ This saith the gest, and he who was in the field, 
The baron Gilie for whom God did miracles, 
And [who] made the charter to the monastery of Loiin.”’ 


To us the word geste appears by no means to indicate necessarily a metrical 
romance; it may, we think, just as well refer to a prose history; and we 
should suppose it most probable that the reference is to some Saint legend, to 
some fabulous gesta Turpini archiepiscopi, which may have borne the name of 
Gilie, and which, without being identical with Turpin’s History, may have 
been about as authentic and as ancient. 

The popularity of the Romance of Roland has caused it to appear often, under 
varying forms and in different metres and dialects, and even languages; but, to 
our judgment, it is far the simplest and noblest, as well as the most inte- 
resting, in the assonante rhimes of our countryman Turold. Besides being one 
of the most elegant library volumes we have ever received from France, M. 
Michel’s book will be valued as a most complete collection of every thing relat- 
ing to the subject of the poem, and as containing an immense mass of informa- 
tion for the lover of early European literature, and for the antiquary in general. 
The text is preceded by a long critical and historical preface, and by a very 
detailed account of the contents of all the numerous early manuscripts in 
which copies of the different texts of the Chanson de Roland occur. The 
romantic story of the defeat of the Christian army at Roncevaux, is too well 
known to render it necessary here to give an analysis of the poem of Turold. 
It is followed by a most valuable and accurate glossary, which will be found by 
no means the least useful part of the book. The volume is closed by a long 
series of Appendices, containing a Song on the battle of Roncevaux, in the 
dialect of the district where that battle was fought; a Latin poem on the same 
subject, from a manuscript in the British Museum, with part of another from 
a manuscript in a private collection ; a collection of all the Spanish Romances 
de la Batalla de Roncesvalles, in number 23; analysis (with extracts) of an 
old English version of the Chanson de Roland; similar analyses of the two 
early German poems upon the same subject; and, lastly, the Danish version of 
the story inits original text. 

As, however, we have not so much space at our disposal this month as we 
could have wished, we must turn from Silvestre’s handsome edition of the 
Chanson of Roland, to one on a similar subject which has been very recently 
published by our old friend William Pickering, who is second to no one in his 
zeal for the publication of the works of those who have adorned the past lite- 
rature of England. There existed one other poem relating to the deeds of 
Charlemagne, in Anglo-Norman verse, not much more modern than the Chan- 
son de Roland, and differing little from it in language. M. Michel has edited 
it from the antique manuscript in the British Museum, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Travels of Charlemagne to Jerusalem and Constantinople,” with a long intro- 
duction and a complete glossary, so that this glossary and that of Roland form 
a complete index to nearly all that is known of the language at that period. 
The poem of Charlemagne’s visit to Constantinople comes more properly under 
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the title of a fabliau than a romance of geste. Charles is piqued because his 
empress tells him that Hugo, king of Constantinople, is a finer fellow than 
himself, and he resolves to go to see him and try if her vaunt be true. The 
emperor goes first to Jerusalem, where he is well received by the patriarch, 
who gives him a rich measure of relics at his departure. On his arrival at 
Constantinople he is kindly welcomed by King Hugo, and is astounded at the 
magnificence of his court, whilst Hugo admires much the manly appearance of 
the Douze-pairs. These latter, with their sovereign, go, after dinner, to take 
their wine together in private, and, getting rather merry, amuse themselves by 
extravagant boasts of the feats which each can do, many of which are very 
droll. But King Hugo has sent a spy to watch their motions, who reports to 
the king the conversation he has overheard, and the latter, thinking these boasts 
or gabs to be greatly against his own dignity, sent for his guests and declared 
his intention of forcing each of them to perform the whole of his boasts. The 
Douze-pairs, naturally, find themselves in a very disagreeable situation, and, 
full of misgivings, after having brought forth their newly-acquired relics, and 
sought assistance of God in their great need, prepare for the trial. Con- 
trary, however, to all expectations, between the relics and some lucky accidents 
which occurred at the time, some of the French barons performed their boasts, 
and King Hugo ventured to put none of the others to the trial, but Charle- 
magne and his party came off with great credit. We are tempted to give, as a 
specimen of the language and style of this poem, the description of Constanti- 
nople and of the Eastern court. 
“« Chevalchet li Emperére od sa cumpanie grant, 
E passent monteles e les puis d’ Abilant, 
La roche del Guitume e les plaines avant, 
Virent Constantinoble une citez vaillant, 
Les cloches e les egles e punz le lusanz ; 
Destre part la citet de une truve grant 
Trovent vergers plantez de pinz e de lorers beaus, 
La rose i est florie, li alburs e li glazaus. 
Vint mile chevalers i trovérent séant, 
E sunt vestut de pailes e de heremins blans 
E de granz peus de martre jokes as pez trainanz, 
As eschés e as tables se vunt esbaneant, 
E portent lur falcuns e lur osturs asquanz ; 
E treis mile puceles 4 or freis relusant, 
Vestues sunt de pailes e ount les cors avenanz, 
E tenent lur amis, si se vunt déportant. 
Atant est Karles sur un mul amblant, 
A une part se turnet, si apelet Rollant : 
* Ne sai ot est li reis. Ici est li barnages grant.’ 
Un chevaler apelet, si li dist en riant : 
* Amis, ti: est li reis, mult le ai alée querrant.’ 
E icil liad dist: ‘ Ore chevalchet avant, 
A cele paile tendue verrez lu rei zéant.’ 
{Chevalchet li emperére, ne se vait atargeant, 
Truvat lu rei Hugun & sa carue arant. 
Les cuningles en sunt 4 or fin relusant, 
Li essues e les roes e li cultres arant. 
Il ne vait mie a pet, le aguilun en sa main ; 
Mais de chascune part un fort mul amblant 
Une caiére sus le tent d’or suzpendant. 
La sist l’emperére sur un cuisin vaillant. 
La plume est de oriol, la teie d’escarimant. 
A ses pez un escamel néelé de argent blanc. 
Sun capel en sun chef, mult par sunt bel li gaunt. 
Quatre estaches entur lui en estant. 
Desus ad jetet un bon paile grizain. 
Une verge d’or fin tint li reis en sa main.’’—(v. 259.) 
The Emperor rides with his great company, 
And they pass hills and the mountains of Abilant, 
The rock of Guitume and the plains before it, 
They see Constantinople a noble city, 
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The bell-towers and the churches and the glittering bridges (?) 
On the right side of the city . ..... 

They find groves planted with pines and beautiful laurels, 
The rose is there in bloom, the aubier, and the corn-flag. 
Twenty thousand knights they find there sitting, 

And they are clothed in costly stuffs and white ermines 
And in great skins of martins hanging down to their feet, 
They are playing at chess and at tables, 

And carry their falcons and some their hawks ; 

And three thousand maidens shining with embroidery, 
They are clad in rich stuffs and have graceful bodies, 
And stray about hand in hand with their lovers. 

At length Charles comes ambling on a mule, 

He turns on one side and calls to Roland : 

‘ I know not where is the king. Here is the great baronage.’ 
He calls a knight, and asks him laughing, 

‘ Friend, where is the king? I have sought him very far ? 
And he answers him: ‘ Now ride forwards, 

Where that tent is spread you will see him sitting.’ 

The Emperor rides without delay, 

Finds King Hugo ploughing at his plough. 

The . . . of it are of pure shining gold, 

The axles and the wheels and the plough-shares. 

He goes not on foot with the goad in his hand. 

But on each side a strong mule ambling [carry] 

A chair under the tent hung with gold. 

There sits the emperor on a rich cushion, 

Covered with precious cloth, and stuffed with feathers of the golden-thrush. 
At his feet a stool inlaid with white silver. 

His hat on his head, very beautiful are the 

Four posts are raised around him. 

Over them he had spread a rich stuff of gris. 

A rod of fine gold the king holds in his hand.’’ 


The preface and glossary to this poem are in English, which will perhaps 
render it of more general utility in this country. In our next number we in- 
tend to notice another class of these romances. 





Before quitting the subject of middle-age literature, we would willingly call 
the attention of our readers to a periodical entirely devoted to this subject, 
edited at Leipzig by two famous scholars, Dr. Hoffman and Dr. Haupt, under 
the title of Alt-Deutsche Blatter. Although it is naturally devoted chiefly to 
old German literature, yet it includes our own as one of the Teutonic dialects, 
and, in the want of any medium for the publication of such things in this 
country, several curious pieces of early English and Saxon have already been 
communicated. Four parts are now published, which form the first volume. 
We believe that it may be most readily procured from Schloss, of Great Russell- 
street. 





MILTON’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Walter S. Landor, in a “‘ Letter to an Author,”’ which he has printed at 
the end of his interesting and classical letters of Pericles and Aspasia, has 
pointed out the anomalies existing in our present system, if system it may be 
called, of spelling, and has well defended his own deviations from it: ‘‘ There 
is not,” he says, ‘‘ in my Imaginary Conversations a single word spelt differently 
from what I have found it in some learned and judicious author, or deduced from 
strict analogy.”’ He then mentions several words, the spelling of which should 
by analogy be altered ; with this part of the subject we however shall not now 
deal; but we gladly perceive that when he speaks of a learned authority, he 
looks with peculiar respect to that of Milton; and we find in a note to his 
striking Poem of Gebir, that he there recognises the paramount claim of this 
great writer to our respectful imitation. ‘‘ 1 have thrown out these few hints that 
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some man of learning may remove the anomalies of our language by attending 
to its analogies. But nothing can be done without consulting Milton. His words 
excel in orthography those of any other writer: if some are overloaded with 
consonants, we must attribute it to the stubbornness of the press.” 

We now give the spelling used by Milton in three of his works, all published 
at distinct periods of his life. 1st. from the first edition of Comus, 4to, in 
1637, which is very rare. 2nd. from the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
1645, 4to. 3dly. from the first book of Paradise Lost, 1668, 4to. It may lead 
the way to some commentator, upon larger and more lengthened examination, 
to unfold to us his whole system. This article, in addition to our two former, 
(March 1833 and Nov. 1836) completes what we have to say on Milton. 

B—— ll. J.M. 
Comus, Edit. 1637, 4to. 


President weild tast discry loath 
smoake blu-haird roule heard (herd) engagd 
ranck scepter gole queint theevish 
neather passinger soure preetexts shoars 
gemms grooling onely (only) buisnesse fardest 
bosome blith woome unleterd venter (venture) 
214. ‘ Flittring Angel’—(hovering, in Warton.) 
hearbs thach’t hast (haste) ougly daffadills 
forriene bowes (boughs) spreds precepts emrould 
terfe (turf) dred gastly tast glutenous 
prevented blew lushious hoorded wast 
present loose—lose sease © currant climes (climbs) 
humaine agen alablaster course (coarse) eternal 
practizd prethee limms 
Doctrine of Divorce, &c. 1645. 
persue goodnes,hopeles waighing heer, hear (here) adequat 
onely andso of others. mariage mis’t, andsoon, offendors 
evill autority unsutable in all other waigh 
nuptiall conceave Paradice verbs gastly 
sensuall peece fleame (flegm) obstruse avough 
then (than) levety genuin fevor furder 
divell pitty meer guilding skrues 
sacramentall lushious beg wil (will) steddy 
judiciall—and _houshould divel yeeld allege 
so of all words unseperable beleeve damme up ciment 
with alike ter- sence don (done) bin (been) bruit (brute) 
mination., ingage odly vertue refrein 
Paradise Lost, Book 1. 1668. 
tast fardest (furthest) carst gemms toyle 
highth supream thir (their) mettal sluc’d 
fowl (foul) choyce tryal forrest breaths(breathes) 
skie lye bally soyle foulds 
kenn foyld condens’t warriers suttle 
brightnes extreams aerie eclips herarchie 
sence ammiral survayd shon (shone) _haralds 
battel intrans’t then (than, browes sovran 
advanc’t sieze semper ) beleeve councel 
despare toyl smoakd warr rushing 
cherube conquerour noyse seurff baume 
rowld perceave dores brigad neerer 
stears voyce seis’d pioners jocond 
To which may be added :— 
bin (been) firey (fiery) massacker moovd bal 
lantskip som (some) sieze voutsafes hil 
wrauth alt (halt) rode (road) Hee (when em- hunderds, cor- 
perfet avough sithe (scythe) phatic), He rected from 
chaumping : © furder blanc, centric (when not) ‘ hundreds.’ 


‘Tt has been remarked that Milton always wrote ‘ Heigth,’ as our antient authors 
also did.”’—Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, ii. 421. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Works of Richard Bentley, D.D. 
collected and edited by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce, Vol. I. and IT.—Disser - 
tation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, 
&c. and Epistola ad Millium. 


FOR these two very beautifully 
printed volumes, the precursors, we are 
happy to hear, of others, which are 
to contain all the detached productions 
of that mighty mind, by which no 
common lustre was shed on the com- 
mencement of the 18th century, we 
are indebted to the taste and enterprise 
of Mr. M‘Pherson of Middle Row, the 
worthy successor of Mr. Cuthell; in 
whose shop, as in that of his contem- 
porary, honest Tom Payne, the scholars 
of the last age were wont, when pur- 
chasing some literary gem, to beguile 
a half-hour in pleasant bibliographical 
chit-chat ; which if not solively was yet 
more natural than the Decamerone of 
Dibdin : while to the watchful eye and 
fastidious care of the Rev. Mr. Alex- 
ander Dyce, whe unites in his own per- 
son a Maittaire and a Malone, and who 
is unwilling to suffer the fly-blow of a 
printer’s blacking-ball to sully the 
plate-glass of Bentley’s mind, we are 
still further indebted for what, till the 
discovery of New Holland would have 
been called the black swan of typo- 
graphy, an almost immaculate edition. 
We say almost; since, after a lynx-eyed 
examination, we have detected only 
two typographical errors. For a mis- 
fortune, in the piteous language of the 
heart-broken Queen of Troy, ras od 
thatas, Tas ov depras, Mr. Dyce must 
console himself with remembering that 
“nihil est ab omni parte beatum’; and 


he will therefore with Christian resig- 
nation adopt the advice of Horace to 
Delly, (the ancestor probably of the 
celebrated bookseller Dilly,) ‘ ASquam 
memento rebus in arduis Servare men- 
tem’: for that the task is an arduous 
one, and, we had almost said, pet(ov 7 
car’ divOpwrov dpoveiv, is clearly shewn 
by the falsely called immaculate Horace 
of Foulis, and the still more correct 
edition of Wakefield, as we learn from 
the preface to Didot’s splendid volume ; 
which we presume is the only ‘ fault- 
less monster’ of a Latin press. As 
regards the rore difficult language of 
Greece, the Plato of H. Stephens is 
the nearest approximation to Mr. 
Dyce’s beau ideal of typographical 
excellence ; since in the whole of the 
three volumes of that work, comprising 
961 folio pages of letter press, scarcely 
three literal errors, we believe, can be 
found in each volume.” 

Thus much have we deemed it right 
to state ona subject, in which Bentley 
took the deepest interest; and who, 
had he seen the present volume, would 
have said, ‘ Materies superavit opus.” 
Even the prince of Bibliographical pain- 
ters, Dr. Dibdin, whose pen in pour- 
traying a work in sheets, is equalled 
only by the pencil of Titian in colour- 
ing a Venus out of them, could not 
dwell with greater delight upon paper 
whiter than snow, upon ink that 
shames the ebony, and upon letters, 
that, bold and clear, stand like the 
Peak of Teneriffe— 


Blunt as the rock, yet as the needle sharp, 


than did Bentley himself; who gave up 
his intended edition of Philostratus,’ 





1 In p. 115, note, we meet with #8 for #37—and in p. 395, ad’ aivopdper for 
dn’ aivopdpov. 

2 This remarkable accuracy was in the case of Plato owing to the fact, that 
H. Stephens printed from a copy of the Ist Basil, whose numerous typographical 
errors had been corrected by Petrus Victorius, while he was collating the MSS. that 
were the same as, or similar to, those used by the editors of the 2nd Basil. The pre- 
ceding, however, is not a solitary instance of the accuracy of the press of H. Stephens. 
For in his Magnum Opus the Thesaurus Ling. Gr. we never remember to have met 
with a single typographical error. We do not undertake to say there are none. 
Mr. E. H. Barker is probably the only English scholar who could settle that question. 

5% The identical specimen leaf of Bentley’s intended edition of Philostratus is bound 
up with his copy of Philostratus, fol. Par. 1608, and now preserved in the British 
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merely because he was dissatisfied 
with the lean Greek, and punchy Latin 
types, and the flimsy paper of a foreign 
office. In truth, to Bentley’s notions 
of typographical beauty are owing the 
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first improvements that took place in 
the Latin founts of the Cambridge press 
—improvements, of which specimens 
may be seen in the various classical 
works‘ that appeared there during the 





Museum. It is in small folio, printed in double columns, Greek on one side, and 
Latin on the other. On the back of the leaf is a list of the works, which Bentley 
meant to edit together. The following is a transcript of the whole :—Prolegomena. 
De Apollonio, Philostrato, Hierocle, et hac Editione.—1. Philostrati Vita Apollonii 
Tyanensis. Richardus Bentleius emendavit, et Latinam Versionem infinitis locis ad 
Grecum exemplar correxit.—2. Eusebius contra Philostratum, cum emendationibus 
Luce Holstenii et Richardi Bentleii.—3. Apollonii Epistole Lxxxx1. Gr.-Lat. cum 
emendationibus Rich. Bentleii.—4. Philostrati Epistole txvi1. cum emendationibus 
R. Bentleii et MSS. Accesserunt viii. ex editione Jo. Meursii, cum Interpretatione 

‘et emendationibus R. Bentl.—5. Philostrati Heroica, collata cum Codd. MSS. et 
emendata a R. Bentl.-—6. Philostrati Epigramma in Imaginem Telephi vulnerati. 
Imaginum libri duo, collati cum MSS. Codd. et emend. R. B.—7. Philostrati Junioris 
Imaginum lib. unus cum MSS. Codd. et emend. R. B.—8. Callistrati Statusee cum 
emendationibus R. B.—9. Philostrati Junioris Vite Sophistarum cum MSS. Codd. 
collate et emendate a R. Bentleio.—10. Eunapii Vite Philosophorum et Sophistarum. 
—Vita Libanii cum MSS. collat. cum Emend. R. B.—Indices Greci et Latini Ac- 
curatiss. et Locupletiss. 

It is observable that no notice is taken of Hierocles, although that author is men- 
tioned as forming a part of the subjects of the Prolegomena. It is probable that 
Bentley meant to do, what Needham did afterwards, reprint Bishop Pearson’s account 
of that author, which he had prefixed to the London edition of 1673, while, from a note 
of Bentley’s in another copy of the Paris edition of Philostratus, p. 447. ‘ Contra Phi- 
lostratum non Hieroclem’—a reason suggests itself why he has thus spoken of 
‘ Eusebius contra Philostratum’. 

With regard to the motives, that led Bentley to take up such out-of-the-way authors, 
as they are now considered in this age of profound learning, as Bishop Monk calls it, 
although in a less profound one, as he would probably designate the age of Bentley, 
when Philostratus, Eusebius, &c. &c. were upon the tables and in the heads and 
not merely on the shelves of a Pearson and a Gataker, we would trace the motives 
of such a choice to the desire that Bentley felt to sift to the bottom the life of Apol- 
lonius, which used to be quoted as a parallel to that of Christ. With the same view 
Kuster was probably induced by Bentley to edit the Life of Pythagoras by Jam- 
blichus, ‘one of the attempts,’ says Mr. Coleridge, ‘ of declining Paganism to produce 
miracles and revelations in opposition to those of Christianity.’ 

Respecting some of the authors in this list, Boissonnade, the only critical Greek 
scholar to be found in France, has given us excellent editions of ‘ Philostrati Heroica’, 
and of ‘ Eunapii Vite’, to which last is appended a Commentary of Wyttenbach’s 
filling a whole volume ; while Welcker finished the edition of Philostratus Junior and 
Callistratus, commenced by the learned, ,ingenious, and enthusiastic Grecian, Frederic 
Jacobs, whose notes on the Anthologia have been the store-house for more than one 
would-be-learned editor to pilfer from. Olearius, too, in whose edition is to be found 
all that Bentley intended to edit, except Eunapius and the Life of Libanius, says in 
his Preface p. xxv. that he had seen the first leaf of Bentley’s work as printed at 
Leipsig in 1691. 

4 Such as the 4to Cambridge Terence, edited by Long; Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, by Annesley; and the Horace by Talbot: ail of which were under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Laughton, whom Bentley recommended to follow Heinsius, says 
Chalmers. But as Nicholas Heinsius never published himself any of these authors, 
while his Notes and Emendations on Terence and Horace never appeared at all, unless 
we are mistaken, and even those upon Catull. Tibull. and Propert. not till after the 
Cambridge editions had issued from the press, it is difficult to understand how 
Heinsius could be fixed upon as the model, unless with reference to the suggestion, 
that the Editors were not to be content with merely giving the text of various readings 
of MSS. but to correct also the errors of the one by the aid of the other, and both 
by their learning and ingenuity ; a plan adopted with such signal success in the case 
of Ruhnken, Pierson, and Koen, the illustrious pupils of their illustrious masters 
Hemsterhuis and Valckenaer; to whose united exertions we are indebted for the edi- 
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first half of the eighteenth century, 
and to which Porson put the finishing 
hand by his beautiful Greek fount; 
which would have exhibited the cali- 
graphy of the most celebrated scribes 
of the tenth century, had not the theo- 
retical Professor been thwarted by the 
practical Printer; who, in the true 
spirit of a bit-by-bit Reformer, con- 
ceived the alteration would be too 
sudden and violent to suit the preju- 
dices of the tasteless many. 

Of Bentley’s life as a man, we shall 
on the present occasion say not a 
word; but merely refer to bishop 
Monk’s history of the rebellion in 
Trinity college for the narrative ofa 
second thirty years’ war, carried on by 
the Brobdignag Bentley, besieged like 
a giant of old in his blue bastion, and 
fighting single-handed against an army 
of Lilliputians, headed by the mag- 
nanimous Colbach ; who, with all the 
spirit of a Ilepouxds opus (Anglice, 
bantam cock), the perfect image of little 
Tydeus with his mighty mind, shewed 
fight as long as he had a casuistical 
leg to stand on ; although he was de- 
serted at his utmost need by the fiddling 
Conyers ; who during the hottest of 
the fray had made a powerful divetsion 
by his judicious attack on the enemy’s 
weakest point, and even succeeded 
partially in cutting off his supplies 
and crippling the sinews of war. 
They, however, who, in this age of 
abridgements, would shrink from the 
Bishop’s bulky quarto, and are still 
desirous of seeing with what facility 
the first of critics could become the first 
of lawyers, and exhibit in a protracted 
contest all the resources of a Moreau, 
retreating through the Black Forest, 
and all the rapidity of a Napoleon in 
his march of continued victories from 
Boulogne to Vienna, must reluctantly 
give up the decads of the Bishop, se- 
cond only to the Paduan chronicler of 
Rome, and content the nselves with a 
Trogus Pompeius in the persun of 
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professor Wilson in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, or with an Eutropius in Hart- 
ley Coleridge, in his history of the 
Worthies of Yorkshire. 

Our business will be with Bentley 
only in his character of a critic, with 
the view of shewing that, as Falstaff 
said he was not only a wit himself 
but the cause of wit in others, so 
Bentley might have said with equal 
justice, that he was not only a critic 
himself, but the cause of criticism in 
others ; and that, as men have become 
good scholars, only as they have car- 
ried out the Bentley principles of re- 
form, so in the present age, when it 
is the fashion to decry emendatory 
criticism, as merely guess work, there 
can be no scholars worthy of the 
name, nor will the age to come pro- 
duce any but superficial sciolists ; for 
it is equally true in literature as in 
morals, that 

/Etas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 

Of course we are aware of the as- 
sertion made by bishop Monk, that, ‘in 
the time of Bentley profound literature 
was confined to a few.’ But we are 
prepared to prove that there are fewer 
men now, than existed then, fit to 
contend with Bentley even on the 
score of learning, much less on that 
of wit and raillery. 

We will concede indeed that more 
boy scholars can now construe, with 
the aid of interlinear translations, a lit- 
tle Latin and less Greek, than could do 
then, when the Gradus ad Parnassum 
was less smooth, and we may add less 
slippery too; but we deny that more 
profound men scholars are to be met 
with in the present march-of-intellect 
zra. How should there be? Are 
boys taught to think more now than 
they were then? Are they not rather 
helped over every trifling difficulty, 
and left in the lurch in every real one ? 
Are not the English notes but the 





tions of Julius Pollux, Ammonius, Timeus, Mveris, and Gregorius; all of which are 
done in such a way as, with the exception of the first, undertaken by Hemsterhuis, ere he 
was out of his teens, to leave nothing or next to nothing for future scholars to supply 


omissions or to correct mistakes. 


To Bentley’s recommendations, however, Dr. 


Laughton paid, of course, not the least attention ; partly because no man ever follows 
good advice, not even in the choice of a wife, on which depends not only his own hap- 
piness, which is dear to him, and of his wife’s, which may be so, but of five unborn 
babes—the Malthus average of arrows to each man’s quiver—and partly because 
the youthful editors wanted the talent and taste of the Saviour of Latin poetry. 
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eaves-dropping from some German 
fuller shower, which might perhaps 
give vigour to the tender shoot, while 
the other but serves to perpetuate a 
lingering existence, that ceases as soon 
as the needful garden-pot is with- 
drawn? Or, if an editor attempts to 
overcome an obstacle, that stares him 
in the face, is he not content with any 
explanation, no matter how totally at 
variance with the genius of the lan- 
guage: but which he knows will be 
equally acceptable to the master and 
pupil, as it offers a salve for the ignor- 
ance of the one, and a stop to the in- 
. quiries of the other, by which alone 
any progress can be really made? 
Are ‘the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn’ more abundant now 
than they were of yore? Do we 
meet with more powerful speakers and 
writers now, than existed formerly, in 
the church, at the bar, or in either 
House of Parliament? Even in the 
exact sciences, where are the original 
minds of England to be found? From 
the time of Wodehouse to the present, 
what are the works of our Cambridge 
mathematicians but paltry pilferings 
from the French? while to Germany 
we owe the little we possess of the 
shew of extensive reading ; nay even 
in composition, whether in prose or 
verse, barring the non-violation of 
syntactical and metrical rules, what 
are our prize Greek and Latin compo- 
sitions, but 

Coldly correct and critically dull ? 

Lastly, from the institution of the 
Porson Prize at Cambridge, from 
which so much was expected for the 
furtherance of Greek literature, what 
have been the fruits? Not a single 
scholar ; with the exception perhaps 
of Dr. Wordsworth, the recently ap- 
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pointed master of Harrow; from whose 
‘ Athens and Attica’ we should augur 
omnia fausta fortunata et felicia, did 
we not know, that, should he have the 
inclination to pursue the studies of his 
youth, he will want the time to do 
anything great; to say nothing of the 
gradual deterioration, which takes 
place in the powers and delicate taste 
of a scholar, who instead of reading 
with the view to restore the writings 
of men, is compelled to retouch the 
scribblings of boys.® 

So conspicuously contemptible is the 
state of profound scholarship in this 
country at present, that the Quarterly 
Review, a periodical honoured with 
more than one of bishop Monk’s arti- 
cles, has asked, ‘ Why do not the 
scholars of England aim at something 
more than editions of a Greek play or 
two?’ The answer is obvious. They 
either cannot, or, if they could, there 
would be no sale for such works. Wit- 
ness the attempt made by Elmsley to 
enter upon his Aristophanic career ; 
but which he was compelled to aban- 
don, because schoolmasters would not 
buy, much less teach, what they could 
not construe, and a fortiori could not 
explain. This, and this only, was 
the reason why he took up Euripides ; 
and by way of shewing his real ob- 
ject to those, who could see through a 
mill-stone, he oegan with the Hera-. 
clidz, the very easiest of all the plays 
of that dramatist, with the exception 
of the Alcestis, and which he took 
good care to explain with the aid of 
Matthie’s Greek Grammar in sucha 
way, as to obviate the objection taken 
to his second work, the CEdipus Ty- 
rannus of Sophocles; which was far too 
critical® for the majority of teachers, 
who sighed for the Latin version 





5 We have heard that Dr. Kennedy, the successor of Bishop Butler at Shrewsbury, 





has expressed his intention to edit Aristophanes, and that Mr. John Wordsworth 
means to take up schylus. But neither of these designs, we suspect, will be ever put 
into execution. With regard to Aischylus, Mr. Wordsworth will rather follow we 
think the example of Hermann, who has delayed his promised edition upwards of 
thirty years, than of Scholfield, who has given two editions in three; at least if 
Mr. W. be desirous to shew, what Scholfield was not, that he can grapple with and 
overcome the difficulties and corruptions of the Agamemnon, Choephore, Eumenides, 
and Supplices. With respect to Aristophanes, even Mr. Mitchell has, we opine, 
found out, that it is one thing to translate, and another to edit an ancient author, even 
though he be ‘ shorn of half his beams,’ as in the case of the Wasps; ‘because,’ says 
Mr. Mitchell, ‘the latter half of that play has nothing to do with the former;’ a novel 
doctrine, and one we are apt to think that Mr. M. will find it difficult to support. 

6 Other scholars, as well as Elmsley, have discovered that to put out a selling work, 
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to be found even in the otherwise 
to them unintelligible Brunck. Should 
his Lordship concede, and the slow 
sale of Porson’s Adversaria, and of 
Dobree’s Adversaria and Photius,? will 
compel him to admit, that there can 
be no profound learning in a country 
where works professedly connected 
with such depth of learning, are either 
not produced, or if produced are not 
sold, as Bentley’s Emendationes in 
Menandrum were in three weeks ; and 
if confessing the truth of our propo- 
sition, his Lordship should demand the 
cause of this degeneracy in scholarship, 
we will tell him, that in the time of 
Bentley academical prizes very luckily 
did not exist at all, and only a fewin 
the time of Porson; but now they are 
as plentiful as mushrooms in Septem- 
ber, and as poisonous as toad-stools 
are said to be. Hence, instead of 
loving literature, as the good man does 
virtue, for its own sake, our youth are 
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led to seek food for their vanity by 
personal distinctions in early life, aud 
frequently so to over-exert themselves 
in their colt-trials at the Derby, that, 
even if they gain the cup, they are 
almost sure to break down in their 
future career to fame. Desirous to be 
poplars, they forget they cannot be 
oaks; and thus verify the sneer of 
Quintilian at those precocia ingenia, 
que raro ad fructus perveniunt. Backed 
by his authority, for, though we are the 
elder children of Time, we do not think 
our younger brothers fools, we should 
be disposed to augur ill of that man’s 
eventual greatness, who did not in 
early life feel an inward contempt for 
all those baubles, so dear to minds of 
acommon mould. Of course we are 
aware that many a prize-man has be- 
come a peer; but, unless he has kept 
up his classical pursuits, he will be 
eventually only a scholar amongst 
peers, not a peer amongst scholars.8 





they must lead a schoolmaster up the steeps of learning, as an experienced Chamouni 
guide does a lady over the Mer de Glace, by never leaving hold of the hand. Should 
the elastic Editor merely shew the way by bounding like the Stein-Bok, from point to 
point, until he reaches the pinnacle of his course, the unfortunate pedagogue, instead 
of following his leader, stands trembling on the brink of the first difficulty, and 
inwardly curses the arrogance, conceit, and erratic conduct of his would-be guide, 
who he thinks is laughing at the timidity of the teacher, when, standing himself on 
the Mulet of the Alps, he turns round to the woe-begone knight of the ferule, 
and sings ‘ Follow, follow, follow me’, or in Greek—Eneo@ Gdovtes Eneobe. It is 
not then without reason that Mr. Coleridge says of Bentley, that ‘he was too learned 
toteach ; he would have made difficulties, where school-boys never suspected any ;,’ 
but when he adds that ‘he would have left all the difficulties that a school-boy 
stumbles at, in statu quo,’ Mr. C. asserts what he cannot prove; for the difficulties 
which gravel a school-boy, are generally those which gravel the teacher also, an error 
in the text, which Bentley would have probably corrected. 

7 A copy of the Photius was lately soldin Mr. E. H. Barker’s sale for 5s. 6d. So 
much for the value set by the profound scholars of England upon a Lexicon, that 
Porson transcribed twice from the original, once before and once after the fire at 
Mr. Perry’s printing-office ; which consumed, as he said, the collected stores of all 
his previous reading. The same Lexicon was transcribed also by Kuster, whose copy 
is now in the Royal Library of France, and contains probably some emendations of 
Bentley ; at whose suggestion we suspect Kuster made the transcript, during the 
period of his residence in England, and while he was superintending the printing of 
his Suidas at the Cambridge press. Inthe same collection of the Kuster papers were to 
be found originally the notes of Bentley on Hesychius, which Kuster transcribed from 
Bentley’s copy ; where he doubtless met with some hundreds of the 5000 corrections 
which Bentley in his ‘ Epistol. ad Mill.’ p. 292. ed. Dyce, says he had made on that 
Lexicon, but all of which have perished, except the few he published himself, or such 
as may be seen with Kuster’s name attached to them in the first volume of Alberti. 
In thus attributing the emendations of Kuster to Bentley, we are led by internal 
evidence alone, which we are quite prepared to produce, should it be required by any 
of our sceptical readers. 

8 To the generality of our readers this expression will doubtless appear to be merely 
a reiteration of Johnson’s ; who said that ‘ Lord Chesterfield might be a wit amongst 
lords, but would never be a lord amongst wits.’ Johnson however got the idea from 
Quintilian, ‘ Qui stultis videri eruditi volunt, stulti eruditis videntur ;’ and Quintilian 
from Cicero’s ‘Juris peritorum eloquentissimus, eloquentium juris peritissimus ;’ 
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Before, however, we enter upon the 
critical portion of these marvellous 
volumes, we think it right to say a 
few words upon verbal criticism in 
general, and especially on that branch 
of it, which relates to Classical Litera- 
ture; in which Bentley was in his own 
days the centre and the sun of the 
system, and became in after-times the 
polar star of ascholar’s course through 
the boundless sea of ancient learning, 
where the smooth water of fancied 
certainty is, from the unseen influence 
of an under-current, even more dan- 
’ gerous than the threatening breakers 
of ascertained doubt. 

On the first of these points it will 
be sufficient to refer to Johnson’s bril- 
liant Preface to Shakspeare ; while on 
both united we cannot do better than 
extract the polished periods of a Parr, 
in his masterly review of the Variorum 
4to Horace, and then to contrast with 
the well-weighed judgment of one, who 
was competent to decide upon a ques- 
tion oflearning alone, the smart sayings 
and superficial opinions of those, who, 
sailing on the stream of popular preju- 
dice, sneer at what they will not read, 
et damnant quod non intelligunt. 


‘* The attention of the present age has 
been very generally directed to experi- 
mental philosophy, to historical investi- 
gation, and to discussions of the profound- 
est subjects in politics, in morals, and 
metaphysics—‘ Quod magis ad nos perti- 
net, et nescire malum est agitamus.’—As 
members of civilized society, and as friends 
to the whole commonwealth of literature 
and science, we acknowledge the utility of 
such researches ; we are sensible of the 
difficulties attending them, and we ad- 
mire all the judicious and intense exertions 
of the human understanding, by which 
those difficulties are gradually surmounted. 
But however extensive may be the im- 
portance of the studies which are now 
most prevalent, and however brilliant the 
success with which they have been prose- 
cuted, we feel no diminution of our reve- 
rence for the labours of the scholars, who 
have employed their abilities in explaining 
the sense, and in correcting the text of 
ancient writers. Verbal criticism has been 
seldom despised sincerely by any man, who 
was capable of cultivating it successfully ; 
and if the comparative dignity of any kind 
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of learning is to be measured by the talents 
of those, who are most distinguished for 
the acquisition of it, philology will hold 
no inconsiderable rank in the various and 
splendid classes of human knowledge. 
By a trite and frivolous sort of pleasantry, 
verbal critics are often held up to ridicule 
as noisy triflers- -as abject drudges—as 
arbiters of commas—as measurers of 
syllables—as the very lacqueys and siaves 
of learning, whose greatest ambition is 
‘to pursue the triumph, and partake the 
gale,’ which wafts writers of genius into 
the wished-for haven of fame. But even 
in this subordinate capacity, so much 
derided and so little understood, they 
frequently have occasion for more extent 
and variety of information—for more 
efforts of reflection and research—for 
more solidity of judgment, more strength 
of memory, and, we are not ashamed to 
add, more vigour of imagination, than we 
see displayed by many sciolists, who are 
in their own estimation original authors. 
Some of the very satellites of Jupiter are 
superior in magnitude, and perhaps in 
lustre, to such primary planets as Mars 
and the Earth. 

‘To a correct and comprehensive view 
of the learned languages, a critic must 
add a clear conception of the style, and a 
quick feeling of the manner, by which 
his author is distinguished. He must 
often catch a portion of the spirit with 
which that author is animated. And who, 
that has perused the various writings of 
an Erasmus, of Muretus, of the two 
Scaligers, of Casaubon, of Salmasius, of 
Grotius, of Bentley, of Hemsterhuis, and 
of Ernesti, will venture to deny, that they 
had abilities to produce works equal, and 
sometimes more than equal, to those they 
have explained? On some occasions, 
indeed, they hold a secondary rank ; but 
they are secondary, it should be re- 
membered, to Virgil, to Horace, to Cicero, 
the Dii majorum gentium in literature ; 
and by their infericrity to such writers, 
the human intellect is not degraded.’’ 


With every atom of the preceding 
extract we are completely satisfied, 
except in the introduction of the name 
of Ernesti, for which should have been 
substituted, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, or 
Toup, whose low estimate of the 
scholarship of Ernesti with reference 
to Greek is beginning to be confirmed 
in Germany even with reference to 
Latin, where Ernesti was supposed 





and Cicero from some Greek author, who said of Critias that he was idt@rns év dudo- 
copas, priocodos d¢ ev idimrars—as we learn from the Schol. on Platon. Tim. p. 20. 
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to be of supreme authority from his 
publishing Cicero in such a way, as 
a mere school-boy would now be 
ashamed of. 

(To be continued.) 


Plans, Elevations and Views, of the 
Church of Batalha in Portugal. By 
James Murphy. folio. 


THE Royal Monastery of Batalha 
possesses more than ordinary claims 
upon the attention of the English an- 
tiquary. The founder was connected 
by a matrimonial alliance with John 
of Gaunt—‘‘ time-honoured Lancas- 
ter,” and the edifice is reputed to be 
the work of an English architect. 
Within its walls remains the tomb of 
a grand-daughter of our Edward III. 
and the monumental effigies of two of 
the earliest companions of the noble 
Order of the Garter. These consider- 
ations operated with the author to pro- 
duce the work as originally published, 
and they are sufficient to warrant its 
re-publication at the present time, 
when, after an interval of above forty 
years, it comes before the public with 
almost the merit of novelty. 

As a specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture, this Church is rather striking 
from its singularity than valuable as 
a model for imitation; and in this 
respect it assimilates with its contem- 
porary at Milan. The exact share 
which the English workmen had in 
the edifice is not to be easily ascer- 
tained: judging by comparison with 
structures of the same period at home, 
we should judge that they had little to 
do with the design. The style of the 
detail is so opposite to every thing 
English, and at the same time par- 
takes so closely of the florid Saracenic 
architecture both of Spain and Portu- 
gal, that it is impossible to conclude 
that any but a national architect could 
have produced the design. The his- 
tory of the structure does not warrant 
the conclusion of Milner, that the 
Irishman Hackett was the chief archi- 
tect; nor is it at all possible to say 
what share in the structure ‘* Mestre 
Whitaker,” whose tomb exists in the 
church, can lay claim to. 

The Church is built in the form of 
a Greek cross, and more decidedly so 
than any English building, even taking 
Westminster Abbey into the number. 
Eastward of the transept are five paral- 


lel lines of buildings, the centre being 
appropriated to the choir of the mo- 
nastery, and the lateral aisles to 
chapels ; these are ranged along the en- 
tire breadth of the transept, which is by 
no means marked by thedecided charac- 
ter of the English cruciform arrange- 
ment, but rather partakes of the form of 
the Basilica. The elevations shew in 
no part the aspiring character of the 
English Gothic, but are formed as 
completely on horizontal principles 
as the modern Gothic of the present 
day; the walls are not broken by 
buttresses, and the pinnacles, which 
in England form so appropriate a finish 
to the buttresses, are set upon the 
summit of the walls as if intended to 
break the open parapets in the same 
manner as pedestals are applied to 
an Italian balustrade. The roofs, 
even of the aisles, were entirely con- 
cealed ; and although flying buttresses 
are introduced, they spring only from 
the parapet of the aisles, having the 
appearance of a very insecure founda- 
tion ; the gable, which is so important 
a feature in our English structure, is 
no where seen in Batalha, the west 
elevation being finished with a hori- 
zontal parapet ; and the roof is entirely 
flat. lf anything more was wanting 
to show that the Church possessed no 
character in common with the archi- 
tecture of England, we would ad- 
duce the slender spire which, instead 
of rising from the intersection of the 
cross, is very awkwardly joined to one 
end of the transept. The open cage- 
like spire which is seen in this church 
has its parallel at Burgos, and else- 
where in the Peninsula, but is nowhere 
to be met within England. It must not 
however be forgotten that one struc- 
ture exists in this country which pos- 
sesses a solitary feature in common 
with Batalha; we refer to St. Mary, 
Redcliffe. On the north side of this 
church there is a remarkable porch of 
a polygonal form attached to one of an 
earlier date; this very closely resem- 
bles, not only in its plan, but in its 
situation, the monumental chapel of 
the founder of Batalha. The external 
doorway possesses no parallel example 
in this country, but closely resembles 
the entrance to the unfinished chapel 
of King Emanuel at Batalha; and the 
inner doorway, instead of an arch, has 
a lintelled opening like the windows of 
the refectory in the foreign Church. 
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To refer these specimens to one hand 
would not be allowable, since the de- 
tail of Redcliffe porch bespeaks a period 
anterior to the erection of the church 
of Batalha, and the chapel may be re- 
ferred to a date as late as the sixteenth 
century. The existence of similar 
features in buildings so far distant, 
tends to prove that a community of 
design must have existed amongst the 
architects of the ancient structures of 
Europe, which, marked as they uni- 
versally were by a national and dis- 
tinctive character, are still connected 
with each other by some link which, 

‘however slight, is sufficient to shew 
the common parentage. 

The slender endowment of the Mo- 
nastery was not sufficient to enable the 
Fathers to repair the heavy damage 
that several of the buildings sustained 
in the great earthquake which devas- 
tated Portugal in 1755. Subsequently, 
the devoted country has suffered from 
theevils of war, both foreign and intes- 
tine ; and Batalha may now exist alone 
in the representations of the ‘“‘ dull 
draftsman Murphy,” as the author of 
this work is somewhat harshly styled 
by Mr. Beckford.* In the present state 
of Portugal, and the ruin which is 
fast spreading over her ecclesiastical 
structures, these views cannot fail to 
be received with great interest. It 
may be true that they are not marked 
by the artist-like character and pictur- 
esque beauty which characterize the 
works of Roberts or Prout; but when 
the great advance which has been 
made in architectural drawings since 
the time of Murphy is taken into con- 
sideration, it will appear manifestly 
unfair to judge of them either by com- 
parison with the elaborate productions 
of the same kind which appear in the 
publications of Britton or Pugin, or 
by contrasting mere elevations and 
sections with finished pictures, The 
re-production of Murphy’s work will 
be received with satisfaction by every 
student of the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 





* Murphy was a person who raised 
himself, by his own abilities, from the very 
lowest grade of the building art, to the 
rank of an architect and a gentleman. 
Some memoirs and interesting letters of 
his are printed in the sixth volume of 
Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century.” 

‘ 
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Essays on a few Subjects of General 
Interest. 1836. 


A VERY miscellaneous volume of 
grave and gay,—flying from the race 
course to the University, and from the 
mysteries of coaching to the position 
of the aristocracy. The chapter on 
University education is the best and 
most important. The defects seem to 
be—in an imperfect system of disci- 
pline—in a-too confined line of study 
—in too prodigal an expenditure. Of 
these, the first is the most difficult to 
deal with: and perhaps may be best 
corrected, not by a closer and severer 
discipline, but by an improved state 
of society in general, a more refined 
feeling of propriety, and a higher sense 
of the degradation and baseness of 
dissipation, extravagance, and vice. 
As regards the second, we consider 
that very slight alterations in the pre- 
sent system would effect all that could 
be reasonably required. Those who 
wish to see the study of the modern 
languages united with that of the an- 
cient, and the whole range of science 
included in the academical course, 
must recollect, in the first place, how 
short is the period of study at the 
university ; how advantageous it is to 
master those sciences! and languages 
which are most difficult to attain, as 
well as first in the order of attainment, 
while under the constraint and obli- 
gations of academic discipline; and 
further, that it is necessary that there 
should be a due order and time in the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge, so 
that one may follow aptly and consis- 
tently on another. Surely, the system 
both of classical and mathematical 
study, is excellent at either University : 
we do not see, either how more could 
be taught in the same time, or by a 
straighter and better designed way. If 
they laya solid foundation for after ac- 
quirements, by the elementary know- 
ledge they have secured, and sound 
principles of reasoning, and the incul- 
cation of a correct and severe taste, we 
do not see what more can be required to 
be done. The author of a book lately 
published, called ‘‘ Conversations at 
Cambridge,” says, “that every year 
young men are falling victims to their 
scholastic ambition; and that, in good 
truth, the sword of the mind is wear- 
ing out the scabbard of the body.” 
This surely is evidence that there is 











nothing very wrong, as to the know- 
ledge and acquirement demanded by 
the system of education—as erring on 
the side of indulgence, or as affording 
a countenance to sloth and ignorance. 
On the third head, much complaint 
may justly exist. The expense of a 
University education is far too great : it 
bears no proportion to the general 
purposes to which it is to lead. A 
young man spends at college at the 
least, according to our author, 300/. 
He takes holy orders, and gets 80/. 
He goes into law and physic, and gets 
nothing. A young single man at 
college, whose time is supposed to be 
occupied in study, and consequently 
not open to the prosecution of pleasure 
and amusements, spends more than the 
public and the church have allotted to 
the support of his father and mother 
and all his family, supposing his father 
to be in the church: the average of 
livings producing 280l.each. How then 
is any clergyman to educate a son for 
the church? or, in other words, bring 
him up in his own sphere of life? It 
is clear, that this cannot be done from 
a professional income, and it is to 
that to which we are bound to look, 
and to no other: we would lay it 
down as arule, “‘ that there ought to 
exist a harmony and proportion be- 
tween the expenses of a University 
education and the amount of a profes- 
sional clerical income,’’—seeing that 
full three-fourths of the young men 
educated at college, are designed for 
the church. At any rate, if the Uni- 
versity education is to continue as 
expensive as it now is, we consider 
that it is the bounden duty of the 
Bishops, to admit into orders men 
duly qualified and well educated, and 
fitted for their station, though they 
possess no academical degree ; and we 
' feel sure that, if they do not, it will 
before long be required of them. Put 
it once more in its full light, and 
surely the incongruity and absurdity 
of the system must be evident. A 
beneficed clergyman with his family is ex- 
pected to live, and fulfil the duties, 
and minister to the charities, and sup- 
ply the wants of those within his 
official calling, for a less sum than his 
son, if he have one, is spending in his 
education at the University !—If this is 
not gross absurdity and injustice, we 
do not know the meaning of the term. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. VII. 
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It is not necessary: an equally good’ 
education, (at least as far as a classical 
one) may be obtained abroad for one 
quarter of the sum. The expenses of 
schools have diminished ; in like man- 
ner should those of colleges : and both 
should be regulated by the means 
which the middle ranks of society 
possess. There is a great deal of 
anomaly inthese matters. Wehaveseen 
that less than 3001. a-year is thought 
by the legislature enough for a clergy- 
man; while government, if it creates 
the smallest place, such as assistant 
commissioner, or any other, never ap- 
points less than a salary of 10001. or 
15001. a year as a compensation for 
the duties: a clergyman with his pit- 
tance of 300/. a year is educated at the 
same expense, and his mind is enriched 
with the same acquirements and tastes, 
as the lawyer with his three or five 
thousand. In fact, he is, according to 
the present system, a well-educated 
beggar,—or as Sir William Jones said 
of himself—‘‘ he has the fortune of a 
peasant, and the education ofa prince.” 
The average income of the clergy, is 
placed at less than many of the junior 
clerks in the public offices receive ; 
and this in what is called, the richest, 
most moral, and most Christian coun- 
tryin Europe!! It bears no proportion 
to all other incomes in the same grade 
of society; and is totally unequal to 
the station to which it is given, and 
the demands it has to meet. 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A. 


Mr. DALE has been honourably 
distinguished by his translation of 
Sophocles, a translation characterized 
by its accuracy, elegance, and strength: 
in our opinion, as far exceeding Potter 
in true and manly strain of poetry, as 
in a faithful adherence to the great 
original. Subsequently we have seen 
many poems by the same author, in 
miscellaneous publications, which we 
have read with pleasure; for, though 
the poetic flights of Mr. Dale’s muse 
are not into the empyrean, yet there 
is never wanting much to delight.and 
gratify. A moral pathos is the basis 
of the whole—correct feeling, and ele-- 
gant and just reflection, conveyed in 
language select and appropriate. 
These qualities will be seen in the 
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two leading poems—the Widow of 
Nain, and the Daughter of Jairus— 
both of which possess much excellence, 
but both, we think, would be improved 
by being a little abridged. Our great- 
est favourite is Irad and Adah, a tale of 
the Flood—though we do not approve: 
the change of metre that takes place 
in it; for which Mr. Dale has no au- 
thority among our old poets, and the 
necessity of which in the present 
em we do not see, especially as Mr. 
ale so perfectly understands the 
harmony of the Spenserian stanza; 
as for instance ;— 
* Where is the city that hath sway’d a world ? 
Go! seek it in the desert of the sea. 
Like a tall vessel in the vortex hurl’d, 
It sunk beneath the waters, and shall be 
Henceforth a thing forgotten! Bold and free, 
Like infant Rome, or sunk in foulest shame 
Like Rome’s degenerate grandeur, Destiny 
Hath wrapp’din utterdarkness. E’en the name 


Its unknown founder gave, hath perish’d— 
such is fame! 


And that sweet grove of beauty and of bliss 
Secur’d and shaded from the sultry beam ! 
Where blue rills gush’d, and wild flowers 

stoop’d to kiss (stream, 

The cool’d, clear crystal of the sparkling 
What is it now? A desert and a dream— 

And those soft Syrian virgins, whose young 


I 
Might waht Dryads’ heav’nly choir beseem ; 
Where now are they ! One yetawaits her doom, 
The rest in yon wild waves have found their 
common tomb. 

There are several very pleasing 
poems attached to the longer ones, of 
which we shall select ‘the Martyr’s 
Child ’:— 

Once more I clasp thee to my breast, 

Child of my first and fondest love ; 
Ere yet I enter into rest, 

Ere join’d the ransom’d hosts above ; 
And earthward tho’ my thoughts mustrove, 

From saints and seraphs bending there. 
Who shall a parting sigh reprove 

O’er one as pure and scarce less fair ? 


My bud of beauty! thou must bloom 
Mid the chill rains and wintry blast ; 
Where skies are wrapt in starless gloom, 

And summer-suns have breath’d their 


last. 
Yet tho’ dark clouds the heavens o’ercast, 
He, at whose words the winds are still, 
Can screen thee till the storm be past, 
I know He can—I trust He will. 


Yet who shall form thine infant sighs 
To syllable the first brief prayer ? 
And who shall point thee to the skies, 
And say--‘ Thou hast a father there ?* 
And who shall watch with ceaseless care 
Lest thy young steps unheeding stray, 
Where pleasure plants the secret snare, 
And hope’s seductive smiles betray ? 
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Ob! could I bear thee hence, while yet 
The strife of passion is unknown ; 
Ere guilt her fatal seal hath set, 
Or earth hath mark’d thee forher own— 
While Nature’s debt of death alone 
Is all mortality must pay— 
To gaze upon the eternal throne 
And swell the glad, unceasing lay. 


But now I leave thee not alone— 
More welcome far were solitude— 
For He who ne’er forsakes his own 
E’en in the desert vast and rude, 
Might bid the ravens bring thee food ; 
Or strains gush forth amid the wild ; 
Or guide the wanderings of the good 
To seek and save his handmaid’s child.. 


I leave thee to thy mother’s foes, 

I leave thee to the foes of heaven ; 
Yet do I leave thee but to those ? 

Lord! be the guilty thought forgiven, 
Or if she strive as I have striven 

With stormy winds on life’s rough sea ; 
May she by warning waves be driven 

To find a haven, Lord, with Thee ! 


There is a striking poem— “ Judas 
returning the thirty pieces of silver,’” 
which we cannot omit, though sorely 
elbowed by other claimants for admis- 
sion :— 


Still echoed through the dark divan, 


The shouts that hail’dthe doom ofblood;. 
When lo! a pale and haggard man 
Before the stern tribunal stood : 
He strove to speak—a while his breath 
Came fitful as the gasp of death, 
Nor aught those hollow sounds express 
Save guilt and utter wretchedness, 


Yet in his wild and glaring eye 
Such fierce unnatural brightness shone,. 
They deem’d some outcast maniac nigh, 
Some victim of the evil one. 
E’en the high-priest, in mute amaze, 
Fix’d on that form a shuddering gaze, 
As if a spectre near him stood 
That chain’d his eye and chili’d his blood. 


An instant—and the stern old man 

Grew cold and reckless as before ; 
A moment flush’d his aspect wan, 

It pass'd as in a moment o’er. 
He knew the form that trembled there— 
Knew whence that madness and despair ; 
And the brief awe his brow hath worn 
Changed to a smile of withering scorn. 


Fhen on his knees the traitor fell, 
Then dash’d to earth the price of blood ; 
And twice essay’d his tale to tell, 
And twice the o’er-mastering fiend 
withstood. 
Faltering, at length, his accents came, 
Words more than anguish, worse than 
shame— 
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** Oh! I have sinn’d, and I have sold 
The guiltless blood for guilty gold.” 


Then curl’d that proud priest’s lipofscorn, 
Hate flash’d from his indignant eye ; 

** And go!’ he cried, ‘‘ thou wretch for- 

sworn, 

Accursed live—unpardon’d die. 

The deed is done—the price is paid 

For him thy coward soul betray’d ; 

His blood may seal the truth divine— 

But who, foul traitor, recks of thine ?’’ 


He heard, and with a frantic yell 
Of agony and wild despair ; 
With guilt that not a Cain could tell, 
Remorse that not a Cain could bear. 
He rush’d—oh! whither ?—Human eye 
Saw not the doom’d apostate die! 
He fell—unpitied—unforgiven,— 
‘Outcast alike of earth and heaven. 


The Reign of Humbug, a Satire. 


THE satire is well-directed and 
somewhat pungent: the versification 
generally good, with the exception of 
such lines as 


Thus a grave matron purchases Buchan. 


especially as the line might be altered 
with ease, 


Thus a grave matron will her Buchan buy, 
And physic on the plan of symptom try. 


There are one or two other lines of 
the same kind, but on the whole there 
is not much to blame on that head. 
A late Lord Chancellor appears to be 
the monarch of the day ; and the sys- 
tem on which his throne is founded, is 
pursued through its different channels, 
open, orobscure. We will give a spe- 
cimen from the speculators and share- 
holders : 


When lo! another train came hurrying in, 
And mingled voices made a mighty din, 

Haste in each face, and rapid was their tone, 
iy thrust and jostled onward to the throne, 
Each gave a knowing nod as forth he drew 

A printed sheet, and held it up to view. 

Then one, the busiest of the bustling clan, 
Gave a sly look, and bowing, thus began, 

* Goddess, ’tis we of all thy varied train. 
Boldest and best support thy baby —- 3 
Before our eyes thy precepts ever hol 

That —— 's so dear as humbug and as gold; 
And by obedience to thy precepts, mother, 
Thy sons contrive that one should make the 


other. {play’d, 
Behold these plans! Oh! see the schemes dis- 
Buy, only buy! and lo ! your fortune’s made. 
Bridges, where no one ever wants to cross ; 
Mines, that will work at nothing but a loss ; 
Railways, to towns that can’t support a stage, 
And railway schemes just now are all the rage ; 
Docks, where for months is hardly seen a sail, 
And colonies where death rides every gale. 
We start these schemes—’tis but a pound the 


_ share, 
We seize th’ instalment—that is all our care ; 
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To th’ instalment—Oh! what magic power 
Is J nat No wizard at the midnight hour, 
No fairy’s touch, no dread enchanter’s wand, 
No genii’s spell, no dusky Afrit’s hand, 
Could so deceive them. Silver fills the mine 
And gold in heaps, and countless diamonds 
a — » - = — 
marshy swamps, where nou: ut frogs 
And snakes are > = Nes bida Swe arise. 
Trees at a word tall steeples shall become, 
And a buge anthill bear a palace dome. 
Weswear, where endless forests bend the head, 
That richest fields of yellow grain are spread ; 
And where the ground denies the scantiest fare, 
And starving settlers sink in deep despair, 
There we declare that all they ask or wish, 
In that rich land, is Harvey’s sauce for fish, &c. 


Note.—This was really done. A letter was 
circulated as from a certain colony—its purport 
was that the colonists abounded in every thing 
but fish sauce. It went on to say, so it was 
the demand, that any one who would send out 
a lot, would make an immense fortune by it. 
The poor wretches in the colony were at that 
time without the commonest necessaries. 


Contrasts, or a Parallel between the 
Architecture of the Fifteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. By A. W. 
Pugin. 4to. 1836. 


THIS work, which is the production 
of a gentleman well known by various 
publications connected with the study 
of theartsand architecture of the middle 
ages, is likely, from the originality of 
its character and the spirit with which 
it is written, to attract a considerable 
degree of attention. To any one en- 
gaged in the study of the beauties and 
merits of the noble edifices erected 
during the prevalence of the Gothic 
style of architecture, a comparison 
with the flimsy structures of the pre- 
sent day must be a constantly recurring 
idea; and without doubt such a com- 
parison has given rise to the publica- 
tion before us, which is ably illustrated 
by a series of views, in which two 
buildings of similar destination are 
placed in opposition to each other: 
one of them forming an example of 
ancient, the other of modern art. 

The boldness and freedom with which 
the accompanying criticisms are writ- 
ten, and the spirited manner in which 
the author has drawn his contrasts, 
are only equalled by the amusing light 
in which the opposing structures are 
placed in juxtaposition. A feeling of 
profound veneration for the talents, the 
liberality, and munificence of the de- 
signers and patrons of the noble piles 
erected in past ages, and a higher degree 
of esteem for the pure sentiments of reli- 
gion and piety which dictated the erec- 
tion of such of those structures as were 
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dedicated to the noblest purposes to 
which man’s talents can be directed, the 
worship and honour of the Deity, has 
animated the author in this publica- 
tion; but, however warmly he has 
written, however strongly he has dis- 
played the enthusiasm of his feelings, 
it is pleasing to see that his strictures 
on the modern productions are not 
tinctured by spleen or soured by dis- 
appointment. It is the building and 
the age that is the subject of his at- 
tack, and not the architect, as he dis- 
claims in the first sentence of his pre- 
face any “‘ private feelings toward 
- those modern professors of architec- 
ture whose works are placed in com- 
parison with similar edifices of a more 
ancient period.” 

On the question of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, a subject so popular at the 
present time, the following sentiments 
are so just, that we cannot forbear 
quoting them at length :— 


‘¢ Tt will be readily admitted that the 
great test of architectural beauty is the 
fitness of the design to the purpose for 
which it is intended, and that the style of 
a building should so correspond with its 
use, that the spectator may at once per- 
ceive the purpose for which it was erected. 
Acting on this principle, different nations 
have given birth to so many various styles 
of architecture, each suited to their cli- 
mate, customs, and religion; and as it is 
among edifices of the latter class that we 
look for the most splendid and lasting 
monuments, there can be but little doubt 
that the religious ideas and ceremonies of 
those differen* people had by far the great- 
est influence in the formation of their vari- 
ous styles of architecture. The more close- 
ly we compare the temples of the Pagan 
nations with their religious rites and my- 
thologies, the more shall we be satisfied 
with the truth of this assertion. 

“¢ But who can regard those stupendous 
ecclesiastical edifices of the middle ages 
(the more special objects of the work) 
without feeling this observation in its full 
force? Here every portion of the sacred 
fabric bespeaks its origin; the very plan 
of the edifice is the emblem of human re- 
demption—each portion is destined for 
the performance of some solemn rite of 
the Christian church. Here is the brazen 
font, where the waters of baptism wash 
away the stain of original sin : there stands 
the gigantic pulpit, from which the sacred 
truths and ordinances are from time to 
time proclaimed to the congregated people. 
Behold yonder, resplendent with precious 
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gems, is the high altar, the seat of the 
most holy mysteries, and the tabernacle 
of the Highest! It is indeed a sacred 
place; and well does the fabric bespeak 
its destined purpose: the eye is carried 
up and lost in the height of the vaulting 
and intricacy of the aisles; the rich and 
varied hues of the stained windows, the 
modulated light, the gleam of the tapers, 
the richness of the altars, the venerable 
images of the departed just,—all alike 
conspire to fill the mind with veneration 
for the place, and to make it feel the 
sublimity of Christian worship. And 
when the deep intonation of the bells from 
the lofty campaniles, which summon the 
people to the house of prayer has ceased, 
and the solemn chant of the choir swells 
through the vast edifice,—cold, indeed, 
must be the heart of that man who does 
not cry out with the Psalmist—®Oomine, 
Dileri decorem Domus tuae et focum 
habitationig gloriae tuae.” 


With these feelings in favour of the 
matchless works of antiquity, and re- 
garding their preservation as a sacred 
duty, it is truly painful to read the 
complaints of some of the injuries 
which now affect our cathedrals, and 
loudly call for alteration. These evils 
may be ranged under the following 
heads :—Alterations—*‘ the removal of 
the ancient tracery and glass from the 
great eastern and aisle windows of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the 
substitution of copies of that tame and 
wooden painter, West.” ‘‘ The pew- 
ing of choirs, as at Peterborough and 
Norwich, contracting the grandeur of 
the open space into a paltry aisle lead- 
ing to boxes.” 

Neglect of the structure :—‘‘ Go to 
the wonderful church of Ely, and see 
the result of neglect ; the water pour- 
ing through unclosed apertures in the 
covering, conveying ruin into the heart 
of the fabric; the opening fissures of 
the great western tower, which, un- 
heeded and unobserved, are rapidly 
extending. Then look at what was 
once the Lady Chapel, but now filled 
with pews and vile fittings.” 

Introduction of unappropriate mo- 
dern monuments :—‘‘ I was disgusted 
beyond measure at perceiving that the 
Chapel of St. Paul (in Westminster Ab- 
bey) had been half filled up with a large 
figure of James Watt, sitting in an 
arm chair, on an enormous square pe- 
destal, with some tasteless ornaments, 
which being totally unlike any Greek 
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or Roman foliage, I suppose to have 
been intended by the sculptor to be 
Gothic. This is the production of no 
less a personage than Sir F. Chantrey.” 
—(p. 21.) 

On the subject of new churches, the 
author’s remarks are very appropriate. 

‘* No kind of propriety or fitness has 
been considered in their composition. 
Some have porticos of Greek temples, 
surmounted by steeples of miserable out- 
line and coarse detail; others are a mix- 
ture of distorted Greek and Roman build- 
ings ; and a host have been built in per- 
fectly nondescript styles, forming the most 
offensive masses of building.’’—(p. 28.) 


In the several papers which appear- 
ed from time to time in the former series 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the useof 
appropriate embellishment of churches 
was advocated, and many glaring de- 
fects and inconsistencies were pointed 
out ; they were somewhat in the spirit 
of Mr. Pugin’s remarks, and they did 
not, we hope, wholly escape notice. 

We will now turn to the plates, the 
majority of which, as we before ob- 
served, represent a contrast between 
some ancient and modern work of a 
like description. The splendid altar 
screen of Durham abbey, with its match- 
less open work and multitude of sta- 
tues, is contrasted with Hereford, a 
structure of timber, of Italian archi- 
tecture, with panels and pilasters. Red- 
cliff church, an insulated building, stand- 
ing in solitary grandeur, without the 
accompaniment of inferior objects, is 
opposed to ‘‘ All Souls, Langham-place,”’ 
differing little in its architecture from 
the adjacent coachmaker’s warehouse. 
Somers Town chapel, decidedly the worst 
modern Gothic erection in London, 
is set against the ancient chapel of 
Bishop Skirlaw, in Yorkshire. The 
tomb attributed to Admiral Gervase 
Alard, at Winchelsea, as an ancient 
monument, is contrasted with the mo- 
dern one of the Eari of Malmesbury, 
at Salisbury. Chichester Cross throws 
King’s Cross into shade ; and no better 
figure does the mean gateway of 
King’s College, London, make by the 
side of Wolsey’s gate at Christ Church. 
Episcopal residences afford a contrast 
between old Ely palace, in Holborn, 
and the modern dwelling-house in 
Dover-street now appropriated to the 
same purpose. But not having space 
to go through the whole, we will only 
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notice the contrast between West- 
cheap conduit, 1479, and the pump of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, in which the author 
has indulged in a little waggery—the 
chained and padlocked pump handle, 
and the policeman threatening with 
the station-house the ragged urchin 
who in vain solicits for a little of the 
water, is finely contrasted with a noble 
ancient structure pouring out its stream 
from a richly sculptured niche, and 
freely offering its wholesome refresh- 
ment to every passenger. .A sample of 
the caricature appears in the view of 
an architectural House of Call, and we 
could not help smiling at the advertise- 
ment for the new church to contain 
8,000 sittings—to be Gothic or Eliza- 
bethan—as well as at the ready-made 
ornaments in composition, and the 
various announcements made on the 
front of this structure, which is pom- 
pously designated ‘‘ Temple of Taste 
and Architectural Repository.” A title 
page, taking the form of a splendid pix 
or tabernacle of metal work, adorned 
with a representation of the immortal 
Wykeham, looking over a book of 
designs, and with the portraits of an- 
cient workmen, is a fine specimen of 
imitation of ancient design. Another 
etching, of a cathedral weighed in the 
balance of excellence, against a host of 
modern steeples and houses, the whole 
being displayed by the Mirror of Truth, 
forms an appropriate tail-piece. 

Many of the etchings, particularly 
the title and the view of Durham altar- 
screen, are highly creditable to the 
author’s needle. He has taken great 
pains to produce his book in a satis- 
factory style, and we feel certain that 
it will increase his previous reputa- 
tion. 


Domestic Architecture, in the Tudor 
Style, selected from Buildings erected 
after the Designs of P. F. Robinson. 
4to. 1837. 


THE work now before us is the com- 
mencement of a series of illustrations 
of dwelling-houses erected, or altered, 
in the Tudor style by the author. The 
series is commenced with some account 
of a house recently completed for J. 
H. Vivian, Esq. M.P. near Swansea, in 
Glamorganshire. It may be almost 
said to be a new building, as the for- 
mer structure (an elevation of which is 
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given) was merely a brick dwelling of 
modern construction, possessing no 
architectural character, the dimensions 
very contracted, and the appearance 
mean and homely. The situation was 
beautiful, commanding all the much- 
admired scenery of the bay from the 
Mumble Point to St. Donats, with the 
coast of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire 
in the distance, and with this fortui- 
tous aid Mr. Robinson felt that he was 
bound to give a picturesque appear- 
ance in the mansion he was about to 
erect. 

With a decided predilection in fa- 
vour of the old English style of do- 
mestic architecture, the author, in the 
alteration he was about to effect, de- 
termined to adopt the Tudor style, 
which not only allowed of the use of 
every plan which would be required to 
meet the necessary arrangements to 
agree with the present mode of living, 
but enabled the architect to attain that 
picturesque character for his edifice 
which the peculiarity of the site seemed 
imperatively to demand. 

The situation was favourable to the 
display of the style chosen, and it was 
fortunate that an architect was engaged 
who had sufficient taste and judgment 
to avail himself of the opportunities 
afforded by nature—“ as the land falls 
rapidly from the house to the bay, an 
admirable opportunity occurred for 
forming a terrace ; and as this feature 
invariably adds greatly to the effect of 
a building, advantage was taken of the 
circumstance, and a double terrace 
erected; the whole of the upper ter- 
race being laid out as a flower garden.” 
Such an appendage must add greatly 
to the picturesque effect of a house like 
the present, which by Mr. Robinson’s 
ingenuity has been transformed from 
a very plain object into one which dis- 
plays much ornamental and tasteful 
detail, and which cannot fail to prove 
an ornament to the surrounding ro- 
mantic scenery. The architect has 
availed himselfof his antiquarian know- 
ledge to add to the house a feature of 
antiquity worthy of remark. Mr. Vi- 
vian having held the office of high 
sheriff some years since, sheriff-posts 
are placed at the door. p 

The work contains fourteen etchings, 
and three copper-plates of plans, ele- 
vations, sections, and views of the 
mansion, shewing it in various points 
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of view, and giving the detail of the 
structure. “‘ Aicertain value,” says 
the author, ‘‘ is always attached to 
plans carried into effect; and although 
circumstances frequently occur to con- 
trol an architect in the execution of 
his designs, making him responsible 
for that which did not emanate from 
his own imagination, yet correct plans 
and elevations of a house when com- 
pleted, serve as guides for others to 
profit by, or avoid;” and with this 
praiseworthy motive the author has 
decided on laying before the public 
the various buildings which he has 
erected, and there can be little doubt 
that the publication will be appreciated 
with due regard to its merits, and re- 
ceive that patronage to which its utility 
will entitle it. 


Select Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
Part IV. By William Caveler, Ar- 
chitect. 4to. 1836. 


THE present portion, which com- 
pletes the volume, contains the West 
Door of Rochester Cathedral, which 
Mr. Caveler has been at some pains 
to restore. This specimen, as one 
of the finest examples of Norman 
doorways in existence, deserves to 
be fully illustrated. The dimensions 
are much greater than those of the 
generality of entrances of the same 
period, and it is exceedingly rich in 
embellishment. The tympanum con- 
tains a magnificent relief, represent- 
ing the Almighty, surrounded by the 
Evangelists, under the emblematic 
forms described in the Apocalypse. 
This doorway has suffered most se- 
verely in its ornamental portions, from 
the hands of the Puritans, who dis- 
played their vile feelings against reli- 
gious sculptures by defacing the repre- 
sentations in the tympanum, and their 
revolutionary predilections by demo- 
lishing the heads of the regal statues 
on the jambs, although no saints were 
there intended to be represented. 

The author has availed himself of a 
hint in our last review, to illustrate 
very profusely the singularly beautiful 
church of Stone, Kent. This edifice is 
about coeval with Westminster Abbey, 
dating at the conclusion of Henry the 
Third’s reign and the commencement 
of that of his successor. It retains 
sufficient of its original features to 
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render it an excellent model for a pa- 
rochial church. As a specimen of 
architecture it is interesting, as it 
appears to have been erected just at 
the period when the lancet was giving 
way to the traceried window. 

There is one feature in this church, 
which, being rather uncommon in an- 

‘cient buildings, is worthy of notice, 
and which, for various reasons, is de- 
serving of the attention of modern 
architects—this is the mode in which 
the tower is built. This structure is 
situated at the west end, but within 
the body of the church, and open to 
the nave and aisles by light pointed 
arches, the interior angles of the struc- 
ture resting on clustered columns. 
This arrangement, for obvious reasons, 
would be exceedingly useful in a mo- 
dern church, and the mode in which it 
is effected in this instance shews how 
capable Gothic architecture is of being 
accommodated to circumstances by the 
hands of a skilful designer. The re- 
sult of the arrangement is great light- 
ness, and the arch being now occupied 
by the organ, shews at once the utility 
of the plan. The good state of repair 
in which the church is kept, mainly 
through the exertions of the rector 
(the Venerable Archdeacon King) is 
highly creditable, and we have little 
doubt that the plaster which partially 
obscures some of the beautiful work, 
will be soon cleared away. The an- 
cient sacristy exists without a roof; 
the strength of its walls, and the small 
aperture by which light is admitted, 
shew the idea of security which was 
intended to be given to the apartment. 
Ten plates of sections and details are 
dedicated to this interesting structure. 
The remainder of the plates in this 
part consist of subjects required to 
complete the series already commenced. 
They comprise the oratory in St. Ste- 
phen’s cloisters, with details, some 
portions of the Temple church, and 
the arch of the monument of Henry 
the Fifth. 

We observe by the preface, that Mr. 
Caveler is about to proceed with the 
illustration of the architecture of our 
collegiate establishments. We wish 
him success in his undertaking. A fine 
field is before him, but in the selection 
of his specimens for illustration, we 
repeat our former caution against copy- 
ing modern restorations, which, even 
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if they were excellent, cannot’ be of 
the same value as genuine examples 
of ancient date. So many. genuine 
authorities exist that no plea of neces- 
sity can be urged for having recourse 
to copies, when original examples are 
so easily attained. 


The History of Nottingham Castle, from 
the Danish Invasion to its destruction 
by rioters, in 1831. By John Hick- 
lin, author of ‘ Leisure Hours,’ 
** Literary Recreations,” &c. 12mo, 
pp. viii. 218, 104. 


THIS is a title which promises more 
than is warranted by the book itself. 
A History of Nottingham Castle would 
indeed be an important and valuable 
work. As the history of one of the 
royal castles, and thus immediately 
connected with the hisiory of the so- 
vereign and of the kingdom, it would 
possess the elements of instruction far 
beyond the history of most castles, 
important as many merely baronial. 
castles were, and would rank only se- 
cond to the histories of such castles as 
the Tower of London, Dover, and 
Windsor. But, as we are yet deficient 
of a work completely illustrating the 
history and ceconomy of any great Ab- 
bey, so are we still unsupplied with 
such a model for the history of a 
Castle, which, not confining itself to 
descriptions of ruins or scenery for its 
individual features, nor to extracts 
from the history of England for its 
historical portions, nor to common- 
place sentiment for its reflections, 
should embody forth the mighty for- 
tress in its full proportions, and, at the 
same time that it represented accu- 
rately its local influence and its 
achievements (so to speak of the events 
transacted within or around its walls), 
should also enter by turns into its 
several towers; recall to being the 
knights and the warders to whose cus- 
tody they were entrusted; examine 
the several offices, military and do- 
mestic, and the sources of their ammu- 
nition and supply; inquire what ma- 
nors and what lands were assigned 
to every service; what taxes and 
aids were levied in assistance of the 
ordinary income ; what services of men 
and arms were required from the de- 
pendant vills in case of need; and, 
again, trace out the eras of each build- 
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ing, of each important repair, their 
objects, their style, and their expense. 

Such, at a rough draft, appears to 
us the desirable plan for the history of 
a Castle. Nor indeed is it very un- 
reasonable to expect to see such a 
skeleton filled up by those who now 
undertake to write histories. The pub- 
lications of the Record Commission, 
now so liberally dispersed among our 
provincial libraries, should be tho- 
roughly searched by every provincial 
antiquary or topographer. We feel 
certain that many hundred extracts 
might be made from those volumes 
(particularly the Close Rolls) relative 
either to the individual history or the 
historical annals of Nottingham Castle. 

Mr. Hicklin’s present volume, so far 
as respects the ancient castle of Not- 
tingham, is merely a compilation from 
his predecessors, Thoroton, Deering, 
&c. That castle, the scene where 
Charles Stuart had first raised his 
royal standard, to enforce an absolute 
monarchy by the hazards of a civil 
war, was utterly rased to the ground 
by the triumphant Parliamentarians. 
The nominal Castle, which was de- 
stroyed in 1831, was in fact a magni- 
ficent villa, or banqueting-house, built 
on the site of the former Castle, but in 
a style of architecture as far removed 
from the castellated, as can well be 
conceived. This modern mansion, 
(erected in the reign of Charles the 
Second, by that fine old Cavalier the 
Duke of Newcastle,) was, however, an 
interesting structure; and it formed 
the subject of an interesting article in 
our Magazine for Nov. 1831, pp. 393 
—396. To that article Mr. Hicklin 
has paid the best possible compliment; 
for he has made it the substance of his 
seventh chapter, but without other 
acknowledgment than that of blunder- 
ingly ascribing to our correspondent 
the very portion which the latter stated 
he had derived from a recent news- 
paper. At the same time, almost the 
only insertion Mr. Hicklin has made, 
which is to notice that the Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Anne was at Not- 
tingham Castle at the important crisis 
of the Revolution, is lamely introduced 
in these words :— 

‘The Castle was so far completed as 
to become, at the memorable revolution 
of 1688, a royal residence.”’ 

An observation made in the face of the 
8 
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positive statement of Deering, quoted 
in the opposite page, that it had been 
‘‘ FINISHED” nine years before, in 
1679. 

Nearly one half of this volume is 
occupied with a detail of the disastrous 
riots of 1831, and a full report of the 
consequent trial at Leicester, at which 
the Duke of Newcastle recovered 
21,0001. damages against the Hundred 
of Broxtowe. This alone is sufficient 
to show the unequal character of a 
work professing to be a history from 
the Danish Invasion ; and the inflated 
style which the writer adopts when he 
desires to be particularly eloquent, is 
too much in accordance with the pre- 
tensions of his title-page. We must 
mention, however, before we conclude, | 
that the volume contains a very good 
plan, in which the buildings of both 
castles are laid down; and (besides 
some other prints of inferior merit) there 
are three very cleverand effective plates, 
drawn by J. Rawson Walker, and en- 
graved in mezzotint by G. H. Phillips, 
representing the ancient castle, restored 
(of course, in great measure imaginary), 
the Newcastle castle, and the latter 
in flames. On the whole, though we 
could not countenance the high cha- 
racter assumed by this volume, we 
willingly admit it to be a book well de- 
serving a general local circulation, not 
only as a memorial of a lamentable 
catastrophe, but as a manual of parti- 
culars to which many may not have 
other means of access. 





Observations on certain Roman Roads 
and Towns in the South of Britain. 
[By H.L. Long, Esg.] Not pub- 
lished. 

THE site and modern appellation of 
the ancient Calleva Attrebatum, form 
the theme of this tract. We have no 
conformity of opinion with those who 
may think the correct settlement of 
the Roman topography of Britain un- 
important; so long as the human 
mind shal] be informed, amused, and 
instructed by the historical events of 
past ages, and animated by the pro- 
duction of tangible evidence of their 
truth, so long will the minuter re- 
searches of Archeology be deserving 
of our attention, The author states, 
that among the roads of Britain de- 
scribed by the ancient Roman itinera- 
ries, is one pointing from London to 
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the westward, some of the stations 
upon which have given rise to much 
discussion, conjecture, and inquiry. 
The definition of the above line of 
road might have been more correctly 
made, as leading from the westward to 
London ; because this is the tendency 
of its direction when mention of the 
stations in it occurs in the ancient 
itineraries, as in the 7, 12, 13, 14, 15 
Iters of Antoninus, and the 12th of 
the topographical treatise brought to 
light by Richard of Cirencester. To 
speak of it, however, as setting out 
from London, it leads to Winchester 
and Bath, proceeding, in the first in- 
stance, by way of a place called Pontes 
to the station Calleva, distant 44 Ro- 
man miles from the city of London, 
and considered to have been the chief 
town of the Attrebates, the early inha- 
bitants of the county of Berks. At 
Calleva the road divided into two 
branches ; one proceeded through the 
station Vindomis to Winchester, and 
the other to Bath through Spine 
(Speen) near Newbury. The sites of 
Venta and Spine, as above appropri- 
ated, admit of no doubt, but where to 
fix Pontes, Calleva, and Vindomis has 
long been matter of discussion and 
difference with Roman antiquaries. 

The survey of the Roman way, 
known as the Devil’s Bank, running 
eastward from Winchester towards 
London, undertaken at the suggestion 
of Mr. Wyatt Edgell, has thrown 
great light upon the topography of 
the Attrebatian district. The gentle- 
men who performed that interesting 
exploration, of which a detailed ac- 
count will be found in our vol. V. 
p- 335, have considered Silchester as 
the Roman Calleva; but our author 
is disposed to place it at Reading, for 
which the following is perhaps the 
strongest of his reasons :— 


‘* Calleva was the chief city of the At- 
trebates, who in the earliest times of which 
we have any record, occupied the county of 
Berks. The modern capital of Berkshire 
is Reading, and, as we find it almost inva- 
riably the case, that the town which was 
the original capital of any district, still 
continues to hold its pre-eminence down 
to our times, it will be but fair to examine 
the pretensions of Reading, and to observe 
whether there is anything in its position 
consistent with what we know of the 
ancient Calleva.’’ 


Gent. Maga. Vor. VIL. 
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The etymology of Gal-a-va, the Wall 
upon the Water, we think too fanciful 
to be reposed upon; certainly, how- 
ever, such a description would not 
accord with the site of Silchester; one 
of the causes of the decay of which, or 
rather of its never having arisen from 
the destroying brand of the fierce 
Saxon, was, that it was seated remote 
from any navigable stream. However 
well furnished Reading may in this 
respect be, one of the most cogent 
reasons for leaving Calleva with Hors- 
ley and other eminent antiquaries at 
Silchester, appears to us to be the very 
near accordance of the distance assign- 
ed by the Itinerary, 15 miles between 
that place and Speen, while Reading, 
we believe, is at least 10 miles further 
distant. Nor can we consent to alter 
the XV of the Itinerary into XX, on 
the supposition that the V is an X de- 
prived of its lower members, because 
the same distance occurs between 
Spine and Calleva, both in the 13th 
and 14th iters of Antonine, and the 
12th of Richard of Cirencester. We 
are, therefore, hardly at liberty to 
assume three concurrent blunders, but 
rather surely to receive the distance 
with confidence, thus corroborated. 
Now, although Silchester was un- 
doubtedly the Caer Segont, or capital 
of the Segontiaci, and we ourselves, in 
another place, have remarked, on the 
authority of old writers, and as the 
altar inscribed to the Segontian Her- 
cules found at the place * has further 
confirmed, there appears to us no rea- 
son why it should not bear another 
name in the Roman Itineraries, just as 
Bath was called by Ptolemy “Yéara 
Ocppa, by the Britons Caer Badon, by 
the Romans Aqua Solis; all the appella- 
tions being conferred on account of its 
thermal waters. Besides Caer Segont 
had another name ascribed to it by the 
British writers, Murimintum, an appel- 
lation evidently taken from its wall, 
which to this day remains so remark- 
able an evidence of its existence and 
importance in the Roman times. Cal- 
leva appears to us to be but a variation 
of the same epithet, continued, per- 
haps, by the Saxons, Xadié F (Silex), 
and by metonymy, murus, Silicis Cas- 





* Gent. Mag. Vol, CIII. pt. 1. ,, 123. 
+ Xadixes dicuntur lapides minuti 


quibus ad structuras redium utuntur, ut 
ie 
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trum—Sil-ceaster. The British appel- 
lation was probably Call, or Gwal- 
vawr, the great wall; whence the 
softening down to Calleva was an easy 
transition. It was a similar attention 
to the derivative syllable of the name, 
which induced the veteran and erudite 
Camden to place his Calleva at Wal- 
lingford—‘*‘ quasi guall hen Callena, 
i. e. vallum antiquum.”* We do not 
attach much credit to the etymology 
for the Saxon name Silchester suggested 
by Gale, Sylvechester, ‘‘ a sylvis vici- 
nis,’”” though supported by the fact 
that it is termed, by the geographer of 
Ravenna, Ardaoneon,t which may be 
translated the Forest of Onion. The cir- 
cumstance tends, however, to confirm 
our former hint, that Silchester was 
originally a forest fastness of the Bri- 
tons—the district perhaps termed the 
Forest of Onion or Einion, a British 
proper name—and of the existence of 
an arch in the walls of Silchester, 
called Onion’s Hole, and that the old 
Roman coins picked up at Silchester 
are called by the country people Onion’s 
Pennies, modern writers bear testi- 
mony. Such then is the force of truth 
obscured by tradition’s rust, which has 
made this Onion a giant; and so he 
was probably in the Scripture sense ; 
some fierce marauder of the weald, one 
of ‘‘the mighty men of old, men of 
renown.” After all that we have said, 
we ought not, however, to deprive our 
author of the benefit of the observation 
that Silchester, a town of the Segon- 
tiaci, could not well be Calleva, the 
capital ot the Attrebates; and that it 
was probably neither that town nor 
Vindormis, but was perhaps not in 
existence at the time of the compila- 
tion of Antonine’s Itinerary, and was 
built by Constantinus Chlorus, the 
father of Constantine the Great. It is 
true, we believe, that the coins found 
at Silchester are, for the greater part, 
of the period of Constantine and his 
immediate successor. Yet the votive 
tablet to Julia Domna, the wife of 
Severus, found at Silchester in 1732, 
points at its occupation by the Romans 





sunt silices et cementa. Scapula in voce. 
The French have adopted the word in 
Caillou. 

* Camden’s Britannia, in Barkshire, p. 


163. Edit. 1587. 
t Gale Comment, in Atonin. Itin. 
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at a much earlier period.§ And as to 
Calleva being the capital of the Segon- 
tiaci, and not of the Attrebates, we 
are not of opinion that great stress can 
be laid upon that circumstance, seeing 
that it was seated at once on the bor- 
ders of the Attrebates and Belge, and 
the Segontiaci were probably but a 
minor tribe, included in one of these 
districts. We know that Ptolemy, in 
his Geography, placed the Trinovan- 
tian colony (London) in Kent. At 
Basingstoke, on a supposed lost line 
of road leading in a southerly direc- 
tion to Winchester, our author places 
the ancient Vindomis, or Vindonum. 
Horsley, who advances very cogent 
arguments for placing Calleva at Sil- 
chester, considers Vindomis to be 
Farnham. It is little againsthis scheme 
that this line diverges south-east of the 
direct approach; for the importance 
of intermediate stations, and not the 
shortest route from place to place, has 
evidently, in many instances, been re- 
garded by the imperial quarter-master. 
In the 12th Iter of Antoninus the dis- 
tance from Vindonum to Venta Bel- 
garum is given as 21 miles: the mo- 
dern distance is 27 miles, which may 
accord well enough, if the Romans 
really computed their miles direct from 
place to place, without regard to ine- 
qualities of surface, as is the opinion 
of Horsley.|| 

We perfectly accord with our author 
that Bibrax and Pontes were at Egham 
and Staines; and might not the first 
place be so named from the great Ro- 
man Western Road to Speen, and that 
known as the Devil’s Highway to Sil- 
chester, diverging from one point at 
this spot in two arms. The author 
refers the name of Bibrax to some sup- 
posed similarity of position to the Bi- 
bracte of Cesar, in Gaul. The survey 
of the gentlemen of Sandhurst has 
thrown the most interesting and, in 
our estimation, conclusive light on this 
question. This is indeed the best 
mode of collecting evidence for fixing 
doubtful stations; a matter, however, 
in many cases of no easy achievement, 
when we consider that, comparatively, 





§ MS. Note.—ReEvIEWER. 

|| Britannia Romana. 

§] Brachium is used by Livy as a term 
for a military field work. 
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but few of the Roman towns claimed 
a place in the Military Itinerary, while 
innumerable Roman settlements, villas, 
and vicinal ways, were totally unno- 
ticed, and are now only revealed by 
pavements, foundations, coins, or by 
the existence of some appellative ad- 
junct, as chester, bury, borough, street, 
wick, &c. which faintly shadow out 
some evidence of Roman origin. 

At page 41, the author somewhat 
gratuitously asserts, that Noviomayus 
(that never-reposing township) must 
have been upon the Watling Street ; 
not considering that in two of the Iters 
of Antoninus, from Canterbury (Duro- 
vernum) to London, all mention of 
such a place is entirely omitted. At 
the same time, seeing that in Gaul 
four towns bore the name of Novio- 
magus, he establishes another for the 
Regni, or Remi, of Ptolemy, at Guild- 
ford, in Surrey, where we have no 
objection to let it rest, in the Bury 
Field, on the west side of the river 
Wey; thinking this rail-road rapidity 
of locomotion might not so well agree 
with the ease of its numerous and 
wealthy aldermen — “ frequentia et 
opulentia patriciorum.”’* In speaking 
of those who with no small reason 
have considered the Noviomagus of 
Antoninus to have been somewhere 
north-west of Canterbury, the author 
says, that Woodcote, near Croydon, 
has been selected by some, and by 
others the fine old Saxon entrenchment 
at Holwood, near Bromley, for its site. 
Now to dismiss a point which, in our 
opinion, would be fully decided in fa- 
vour of the Noviomagians, south, ¢ and 
not east, of London, we cannot conceive 
on what ground the Roman lines at 
Holwood are considered by the author 
as Saxon. Surely he has never made 
a personal visit to that remarkable 
spot, nor observed that the camp was 
laid out strictly on the Roman plan, 
oblong, with rounded angles, though 
somewhat, from the nature of the 
ground, irregularly. Does he know 
that Roman remains have been turned 
up within its area? that close by the 
camp, a Roman cemetery and sacellum 


were, in 1818, discovered ?{ that coins 





* Camden in Suthry, p. 178. 

+ Archeologia, vol. xx11. 
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from the period of Hadrian to Con- 
stantine are there found, unmingled 
with any Saxon vestige; and that the 
Saxons imposed on the bold trenches 
of Holwood, in admiration as it were 
of their character, the name of Keston, 
i. e. castrum, or the camp? We 
know of not a single probable argu- 
ment which could induce the antiquary 
to believe that the origin of the great 
camp of Holwood was Saxon; we are 
therefore sorry that such an assertion 
should appear to be somewhat incon- 
siderately advanced, without a shadow 
of likelihood. But this single trait does 
not diminish the merit of the author’s 
ingenious essay, replete with zeal, an- 
tiquarian knowledge, and plausible 
theory. 

It is accompanied by two topogra- 
phical plans, of which the only defi- 
ciency we remark, is that of a miliary 
scale, which might enable the reader 
at once to compare the distances be- 
tween the proposed stations. 








The Cheltenham Annuaire for the year 
1837. Edited by H. Davies. 12mo. 
pp. 172. 


THIS is a work elevated above the 
class to which it would otherwise 
belong, by the ability and good taste 
manifested in its accessories. A fa- 
shionable Directory would be beneath 
our criticism ; and the Almanacks are 
so numerous, and generally so similar 
in their contents, as almost to defy any 
individual discrimination. But we 
are always inclined to welcome with 
peculiar favour those provincial works 
which partake of the character of an 
Annual Register; as we deem their 
utility both present and future, to be 
very considerable. With a Directory, 
an Almanack, and a Chronology of 
events connected with the history of 
Cheltenham, the Cheltenham Annuaire 
embraces a series of original essays 
on literary and scientific subjects, ge- 
nerally connected with the place and 
neighbourhood, and the production of 
writers whose names are entitled to 
much respect. 

The first is by the editor, Mr. H. 
Davies, whose talents both as an editor 
and as an essayist have been honoura- 
bly displayed in an excellent ‘‘ Chelten- 
ham Guide,” and in the ‘‘ Cheltenham 
Looker-on,”’ a weekly fashionable and 
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literary paper. He has now presented 
us with an interesting memoir on the 
Cheltenham Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Institution, of which he is the 
Hon. Secretary; with notices of se- 
veral previous attempts (from the days 
of Dr. Jenner downwards) to establish 
similar societies in Cheltenham. It is 
gratifying to find that this last effort 
wears every appearance of permanency, 
and that the institution is now provided 
with a house of its own, erected under 
the superintendance of R. W. Jearrad, 
Esq. the architect to whom Chelten- 
ham owes so much of its recent mag- 
nificent accessions. Its portico, which 
in all its proportions is a model of 
the temple of Theseus, is represented 
in the frontispiece of the present vo- 
lume. The proceedings of the society, 
which was founded in 1833, have been 
occasionally noticed in our own pages, 
and the inauguration of the new build- 
ing was recorded in our Magazine for 
October, p. 415. 

The other essays are,—2. On the 
Fossil Zoology of Cheltenham, by G. 
F. C.; 3. On Meteorology, by the Rev. 
Dr. Ritchie; 4. A Sketch of the prin- 
ciples of Railway Communication, and 
of their application to the locality of 
Cheltenham, by Capt. Moorsom; 5. 
On the application of Monastic Archi- 
tecture to modern Mansions, with re- 
ference to, and description of, Tod- 
dington, by Mr. Britton (from which 
we have made copious extracts in ano- 
ther part of our present number) ; and 
6. Notes on the Climate of Chelten- 
ham ; probably by one of the resident 
physicians, who prefers anonymous 
authorship. We trust we may have 
to welcome many succeeding volumes 
of the Cheltenham Annuaire, as well 
filled as the first. 


The Rugby Register, from the year 1675 
to the present time. 12mo. pp. 187. 
THIS is a very interesting and va- 

luable little volume, not only as re- 

flecting honour on the school which 
has reared so many illustrious and 
worthy sons, but as a trustworthy 
auxiliary to the biographer and gene~ 
alogist. It is the register of all the 
scholars entered upon the books of 

Rugby from the year 1675 ; and, though 

it does not ascend within a century of 

the date of the School’s foundation, 


yet it embraces the full period of a 
undred and sixty years, and many a 
respectable family may be traced in it 
for successive generations. 

Rugby School was founded by Law- 
rence Sheriffe, in 1567, ‘‘ to serve 
chiefly for the children of Rugby and 
Brownsover, and next for such as bee 
of other places thereunto adjoining.” 
So that for a time we may conceive its 
sphere to have been as confined as 
the generality of grammar schools; 
but almost immediately after the com- 
mencement of the existing Register, we 
find it nearly, if not quite, as much 
frequented by youths of the leading 
families in the adjacent counties, as it 
has been of late years. 

For instance, in the two years 1694 
and 1695 only, we find entered a son 
of Lord Brooke; a Shuckburgh of Far- 
thinghoe; a Bromley of Baginton; 
three sons of Basil Fielding, of Bar- 
nacle, Esq.; a son of Sir Charles Holt, 
of Aston, Bart. ; a son of Sir Thomas 
Burton,of Medbourne, Bart.; three sons 
of SirJohn Burgoyne; two sons of Lord 
Ward, of Dudley Castle ; and William 
Dolben, of Finedon. Again, in the 
two years 1711 and 1712, occur a son 
of Lady Wheler of Leamington; a bro- 
ther of Lord Craven; a son of the 
Earl of Denbigh ; a son of Sir William 
Boughton, Bart. ; a son of Sir Thomas 
Cave, Bart. ; two sons of Lady Wigley ; 
of Scraptoft, and Sir Francis Edwards, 
Bart. of Shropshire. The value, there- 
fore, of such a register to the genealo- 
gist is obvious. 

We will now give some illustrious 
names verbatim : 

1695. Aug. 18, Thomas Carte, de 
Cleybroke. 

1700. Jan. 15, Edward Cave, Rugby, f. 

1742. June 28, Joan. Parkhurst, Joan. 
arm. de Catesby com. North. fil. mi. 

The first is the accurate historian ; 
the third the learned lexicographer ; 
and the second the no less memorable 
originator of Magazines,—a circum- 
stance which has called forth this just 
tribute from the Editor, in a note— 

“©The GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE is 
still carried on, a lasting monument of 
the perseverance of its original projector.” 

Under the year 1748 we find, 

1748. Aug. 30. Urban Cave Cave, de 
Rugby, f. 

This, we presume, was a nephew of 
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the original Sylvanus Urban. The /f., 
as before, signifies a Foundationer, or 
a boy who, being born in or near 
Rugby, was entitled to all the bene- 
fits of the originaf foundation. Several 
other Caves of Rugby occur. 

Within two years of each other, we 
again find two distinguished names : 


1746, Jun. 9. Gul. Bray, vid. de Sheen 
{Zege Shere] com. Surr. fil. n. terts. 

1748, Jun. 12. Rodolph. Abercromby, 
arm. de Tillibodi in Scotia fil. 


The latter of these is the great Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, slain at the battle 
of Alexandria in 1801; the former is 
the late venerable historian of Surrey, 
who has now been dead only four 
years, although his admittance to 
Rugby School was ninety years ago. 
He was then ten years of age. Some 
anecdotes of Mr. Bray’s school-days 
at Rugby will be found in his memoir 
in our Obituary, Jan. 1833, p. 88. In 
the little volume before us, his resi- 
dence is misprinted Sheen, in a note 
as well as in the text, and the date of 
his baptism is given as that of his 
birth. When his elder brothers occur 
in a preceding page, the place is 
more correctly Sheer, and in the very 
same page occur his cousins the Dun- 
cumbs, sons of the Rev. Thomas Dun- 
cumbe, rector of Sheer. 

We will now extract an interesting 
race of brothers : 


1774, Jul. 25, Jacobus Vaughan, M. D. 
de Leicester fil. 
————_——— Hen. Vaughan, ejusdem 
fil 


1776, Jun. Joan. Vaughan, ut supra, 
fil. terts. 
1780, July. Peter Vaughan, fourth son 
_of Dr. J. Vaughan, physician, Leicester. 
1788, Jan. 22. Charles RichardVaughan, 
sixth son of Dr. Vaughan, Leicester. 
——————— Edward Vaughan, seventh 


son of ditto. 


Of these brothers, the first died 
young; the second is the present Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart. and G.C.B.; the 
third Mr. Baron Vaughan ; the fourth 
the late Dean of Chester ; the fifth the 
Right Hon. Sir C. R.Vaughan, K.C.H. 
Envoy Extraordinary to the United 
States; and the last the late zealous 
and distinguished parish priest at Lei- 
cester. 

We could of course go on with 
many more extracts of an interesting 
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nature; but we shall now content 
ourselves with the following : 


1783, March 31. Samuel Butler, son of 
Mr. W. Butler, Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire. 

1790, April 30. Hon. Richard Bagot, 
third son of Lord Bagot. 

1792, May 1. John Thomas James, se- 
cond son of the Rev. Dr. James, Rugby, f- 


These are the present Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, the present 
Bishop of Oxford, and the late Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

Dr. James, the father of the last 
named, was the first master of Rugby 
who, on his accession in 1778, began 
to write the register in English instead 
of Latin; and Dr. Inglis, his succes- 
sor in 1794, began to add the ages of 
the boys on entrance: the latter plan 
has been continued to the present day, 
but we are sorry to perceive that the 
old practice of mentioning what son 
the boy is in order of birth (as in the 
University registers) has been aban- 
doned. This detracts from the value 
of the record. The exact dates of ad- 
mission have also been omitted from 
the commencement of Dr. Wooll’s 
mastership in 1807, which involves 
a difficulty, as in the first entry of 
1836. 


James Davies, son of H. Davies, Esq. 
of East Batch Court, near Coleford, 10 
Dec. 23. 


where it is doubtful whether James 
Davies was ten on the 23d Dec. 1836, 
or on the 10th of December preced- 
ing his entrance, namely 1835. We 
presume the latter; but there are many 
cases in which it would be impossi- 
ble to guess at the correct year. 

We shall therefore hope, 1. for a 
reformation of the register to the form 
used in the last year of Dr. Inglis’s 
mastership; 2. that its publication 
may be continued; 3. that it may re- 
ceive the very useful and important 
addition of an index; and 4. that the 
misprints (which we are sorry to 
add are numerous) may be corrected 
by a table of errata. The series of 
junior masters should also be recorded. 
Above all, for the general interests of 
biography, we shall desire the publi- 
cation of other similar registers of our 
public educational institutions. 
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The Student of Padua: a Domestic 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. 1836. 


‘ THIS is an old tale and often told,’ 
—the history of gentle, romantic, and 
pure love, marr’d and blighted by the 
avarice of parents, and the villainous 
machinations of rivals. Much sorrow 
and suffering are undergone ; the best 
affections aretrampled on and despised ; 
till at length every flower of hope and 
life are withered on the stalk. Julian 
and Bianca are the attached pair ; Lo- 
renzo and Lodoro their parents; and 
Barbarigo the rival. ‘The scene is 
Venice; the story written in choice 
- blank-verse. The two old crafty mi- 
sers are disappointed—Barbarigo is 
entrapped in his villany—Julian pre- 
serves his love and duty even to death : 
Galeno repents him of his crime; and 
Frederic dies, as a dissipated poet— 
as Burns, as Goldsmith should have 
died—not of James’s Powder, or bad 
rum—but one run through by Baretti, 
and the other shot by a smuggler. 

The first act opens with the presence 
of Frederic the poet, which gives us 
an early view of his character, and 
that of Lorenzo : 

Fred.— We’re not fashioned all alike 
To fit the customs of society : 
Lorenzo is a worthy gold-beater ; 
His mind contracted as a grain of metal: 
His son’s imagination as expansive 
As the rich leaf spread o’er its widest surface: 
One grows out of the other, differing as [ing— 
The ocean from the river. Come—I’m preach- 
Julian was born a poet, and his father 
May strangle, but se ter change his nature. 

Lorenzo then entering, we have a 
dialogue between him and Frederic—a 
little too strongly coloured, especially 
for the commencement of a story: but 
in the next scene, where Lorenzo 
opens his projects of sinful ambition 
to his son, a powerful contrast is 
marked between the characters : 


Jul. O! Sir, if we were speaking of a thing 
Tangible, open, visible,—my purse, 
My dress, my manner—I should bow to years 
And riper judgment ; but of what pertains 
To the secret workings of another’s mind, 
Presumption’s self should not pretend tospeak. 
Lor.—Command then must assume the right 
to act. tice ; 
Jul.—No! do yourself not such a foul injus- 
Obey your reason, not your passion. O! 
My father! if you knew how I revere 
You with a child’s affection, you would pause 
F’er thus you snap the ties of my young love ; 
I must —s freely ; I can brave your anger, 
But not for all the wealth of Cresus, will 
1 forge my honour to a paltry lie, &c. 


When Lorenzo departs, maintaining 
his cruel purpose of sacrificing his son’s 


happiness to his ambitious views, Ju- 
lian exclaims : 

But Father! Sir! nay Sir! Oh! God of Heaven! 
What most fantastic tricks are these for nature 
To play upon us ?—why his anger hangs 

A lie upon the affection of his blessing ? 

I used to think that with the very heart 

The bonds of blood are something more than 
To perish at the touch of Interest. —— 
Oh! shame upon humanity! that gold, 
Opinion, selfishness, a gross desire 

Usurps the throne of our affections, and 
Cancels the law Heaven wrote upon our heart. 
Oh! Venice, Venice! flaunting in thy robes 
Of splendour, and untold magnificence, 

Look at thine image in this old man’s avarice, 
And blush to think thou hast exchanged the 
Of virgin nature for a painted cheek [impulse 
And hollow breast of harlotry! © shame, 


‘Shame on us all that cannot elevate 


Our souls above the dust we tenant—Shame! 
In the ensuing interview between 

Julian and his friend Frederic, the 

following passage occurs : 

Julian, there is a period in our fortunes, 

Beyond which we cannot strain our energies 

To catch the smile of the still sneering world ; 

After that we exchange our love for hate— 

Our suffering for revenge—our sympathy 

For utter scorn of all abuse of praise. 

Love fits a maiden’s lips, as doth a glove 

The lily hand; but on the armed breast, 

Sheath’d in the mail experience gives us, link 

By link, from battling with the world, it sits 

As lightly as a feather on the helm. 
Jul.—Then we outlive the feelings, which, 

like rainbows 

Arch’d o’er the skies, redeem life’s cloudy day. 

Fred.—No! there’s Ambition’s lightning 
glory left, 

The thunder of revenge—the storm of hate— 

A thousand godlike passions after all 

Our worldly dreams have perish’d ! 


The fourth scene introduces us to 
Bianca and her maid Maria, between 
whom a conversation passes, which, 
we think, (though not professing much 
acquaintance with ladies’ maids, whom 
we only know eztra-foraneously, as 
they pass before our windows,) a little 
too luxuriant on the part of the fille. 

In the second act, Frederick, when 
intoxicated, falls in a quarrel with 
Barbarigo ; but he is, to our taste, too 
wise and sententious in his dying mo- 
ments—il y a des longueurs—and 
Julian’s misanthropic reflexions after 
his duel with Barbarigo, are a little 
forced. 

In the fourth act, the harvest of sor- 
row is beginning to be reaped; and 
the errors of the parents are reflected 
to them in the misfortunes of their 
children. Julian retires to Venice, and 
a scene of bitter misanthropy, arising 
from a deeply lacerated spirit, is pour- 
trayed. His father, Lorenzo, being 
told of his son’s trouble, is at once 
struck with remorse, and the sinful- 
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ness of his own accursed folly over- 
whelms him; while Bianca has grown 
« mad of hopeless grief.’ The act ends 
by Barbarigo procuring a poison from 
Galeno, to destroy his rival—* ’Tis my 
pleasure Julian dies.’ 

In the fifth act, the scene is changed 
to the isle of Lido. Julian receives the 
poison from Galeno, who we think is 
rather too calm and cool on such an 
occasion. His last thoughts then turn 
on Bianca, who suddenly appears, and 
falls on the dead body of her son, pour- 
ing forth her song of sorrow, from a 
distracted reason and a broken heart. 
And thus the curtain drops—Justice 
having claimed the person of the mur- 
derer. 

We think the almost unvarying series 
of unpleasant incidents, opposing cha- 
racters, and tragical events should have 
been more relieved at the early part of 
the play—as in Romeo and Juliet— 
showing by brilliant contrast more 
strongly the black and tempestuous 
storms to follow, and allowing a quiet 
harbour for the mind to rest in, when 
wearied of the conflicts of passion and 
the consequences ofcrime. The comic 
parts are very poor ; but they are of but 
little consequence to the action of the 

lay. 
‘ With regard to his plot, we do not 
think that the author has violated the 
proprieties of dramatic construction ; 
nor that it is at all necessary that in 
the fifth act, as the clock strikes ten, 
virtue should be rewarded and vice 
punished, as that would be throwing 
an unnecessary restraint on the laws 
of poetry. There are sorrows, deep 
and fathomless sorrows, which the 
Tragic Muse claims as her own, that 
know no cure: that have lapped up 
the last drop of life-blood from the 
heart; that have numbed and de- 
stroyed all the nerves that minister to 
joy; and that have left virtue and in- 
nocence not a single spot on earth on 
which they could stand with safety. 
Their proper refuge is the tranquillity 
of the grave, where ‘ the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ To talk of happiness restored, 
would be insulting the awful and 
sacred recesses of the injured spirit. 
Let the poet not be afraid to follow the 
steps of nature and truth. He may 
be sure that there is in the spectator’s 
mind a picture begond the frame of his, 
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which will supply all that is imperfect, 
and satisfy all that was doubtful. In 
each throbbing and sympathizing heart 
there is a moral and righteous tribunal, 
before which the persons of the Poet’s 
shadowy creation must appear. Nei- 
ther the axe, northe amaranthine crown 
will be then wanting. Care not for 
the event, we should say to the poet, 
follow truth and nature fearlessly, and 
you cannot be wrong; but you assur- 
edly will fail of your aim, if you bow 
your noble purposes to the yoke of a 
false feeling, or formal and artificial 
rules. Sylvanus Urban is as perfectly 
certain, that Julian and Bianca have 
long ago received the reward of their 
gentle and faithful love, and that Bar- 
barigo has died a scoundrel’s and a 
villain’s death, as if he had found these 
events in the volume before him. ‘To 
attempt Electra or Cordelia restored to 
happiness, were an injury, a grievous 
wrong and violation to nature. There 
is something greater, at least on earth, 
than being happy. To consider, there- 
fore, their characters as unfit for dra- 
matic representation, would be a sense- 
less and stupid contraction of the tragic 
fable. Let the poet supply the moral 
emotions, the passionate mind—sub- 
duing, soul-enthralling feelings and 
sentiments; and the spectators will 
follow the events to their just and 
proper consequence. Courage! allons! 
Let our author proceed with his other 
dramas ; but not hang out false colours, 
and forge the names of respectable au- 
thors. We shall forward his note to 
Professor Wilson, on whom he has 
fathered his bantling : and should the 
Professor discover Mr. Anonymous, he 
may depend on receiving a sound drub- 
bing for his dishonest practices. 


The Cabinet of Modern Art; and Li- 
terary Souvenir. By Alaric A. Watts. 
1837. 


WE think that the Editor has 
trusted too much to two contributors, 
however clever they may be,—viz. Mr. 
Hervey, and Miss Montagu, whom 
some of our country readers have mis- 
taken for Lord Hervey and Lady 
Mary W. Montagu, famous as joint 
contributors in the days of Pope. We 
informed them they were probably 
descendants of those illustrious per- 
sons. The plates are generally not 
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very new, and of no great merit. The 
one called the Gipsey, is much more 
like Ellen Tree than a daughter of the 
Stanley tribe. Who ever saw a gipsey 
with a pensive consumptive face, and 
sentimental eyes? The account of the 
entry of Edward the Black Prince, by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, is exceedingly 
well and graphically written, and we 
take this opportunity of saying to that 
learned gentleman, that his late vo- 
lume on the Law of Adultery is well 
worthy of his high fame ; the law ap- 
pears to us defective, but his argu- 
ments throughout are logical and most 
able. The mind of Sir Harris is very like 
the trunk of an elephant : it can stoop 
to pick up the minutest parts of anti- 
quarian lore, and it has the power of 
breaking through the most knotty 
and massive chains of legal reasoning. 
We now extract some pleasing memo- 
randa on the science of archery, from 
a paper by Mr. Hansard. 

We da not know who Mr. Hansard 
is, but he has written by far the best 
paper in Mr. Watts’s volume, and ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with his 
subject. It appears that there is no 
evidence to shew that archery, as a 
female pastime, was attempted during 
the reigns of the Edwards and Henrys, 
when the bow was in its prime, though 
the bow was used by females. A bal- 
lad in the Harleian MS. is alluded to, 
called ‘‘ Robin, lend me thy bow,” 
as very popular. 

Now, Robin, lend to me thy bowe, 

Sweet Robin, lend to me thy bowe, 

For I must needs a hunting, 

A hunting with my lady go. 

Now, Robin, lend to me thy bowe, 

And whither will your lady goe ? 

Sweet William, tell it unto me, 

And thou shalt have my hawke and 

hoode, 

And eke my bowe, 

To wait upon my lady, &c. 

The cross-bow possessing greater 
certainty of aim than the long bow, 
was used by females: and a curious 
instance is given of the jealousy of 
Queen Elizabeth, lest any other la- 
dies should excel her in striking the 
deer. The superiority of our archery, it 
appears, lasted for six centuries. The 
English bowmen defied even the steel- 
clad chivalry of the French: and ‘‘ Ab 
Anglicorum nos defende jaculi’” was 
a Mass composed for the purpose of 
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deprecating the effect of such formi- 
dable weapons. A fine was levied of 
one mark, on every master of a family 
who permitted any of his male inmates 
to be without a bow and three shafts 
for the space ofa month. Butts were 
erected in every village. The names 
still exist of Newington Butts, near 
London, and St. Augustine Butts in 
Bristol. The nobility and clergy 
were alone excepted: but men of 
every other rank assembled at the 
public shooting-grounds. The sab- 
baths and the holidays were appro- 
priated to these exercises of archery. 
The extreme range of a flight-shaft, 
is stated to have been 400 yards, or 
nearly one quarter of a mile. At 100 
yards the war arrow could penetrate 
any ordinary breast-plate, and slay man 
and horse at nearly 300 yards distance. 
A statute of Henry VIII. forbade any 
man above the age of twenty-four, 
using the light kind of arrow, unless 
the butts were upwards of 220 yards 
apart; but this was voluntarily in- 
creased to 240. There is a passage in 
Shakspere to illustrate this. 


Shallow. Is old Double of your town 
living yet? 

Silence. Dead, sir. 

Shallow. Dead! See,see! He drew a 
good bow—and dead! He shot a fine 
shoot. John of Gaunt loved him well, 
and betted much money on his head. 
Dead! why he has clapped on to the 
clout at twelve score, and carried you a 
forehand shaft a fourteen and a fourteen 
and half, that it would have done a man’s 
— good for to see. And is old Double 

ead? 


Mr. Hansard then comments on the 
passage. ‘‘ The clout was a square 
mark of white linen, stretched on a 
wooden frame, and sustained on the 
ground by ashort pointed stick. ‘ Fore- 
hand shaft’ means a flight of very light 
arrows. Old Double’s superior adroit- 
ness consisted in being able to drive 
a heavy war arrow into the mark at 
the lesser distance, and to perform the 
same feat with a flight-shaft at the 
greater one. 

In the southern parts of the king- 
dom the modern archers place their 
targets 100 yards apart. In Cheshire, 
Lancashire, &c. 120; a distance there 
styled the 16-rood length. Now, the 
law of Henry V. being unrepealed,— 
every individual of the bow meetings 
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subjects himself to a fine of 6s. 8d: for 
each arrow discharged at these illegal 
marks. There is only one Society 
could prove the non-infringement of 
this statute :—the woodmen of the 
Forest of Arden shoot the twelve score 
yards; the Royal Archer Guard of 
Scotland, about 180 yards. 

Moderns differ from their forefa- 
thers in the size and strength of the 
bows and length of the arrows. The 
ancient arrow measured three feet; 
but from the head of one found at 
Agincourt, the length was computed 
only at 30 inches. It seems that they 
differ according to the size and strength 
of the archer. There is no perfect 
specimen of an ancient arrow existing. 
Mr. Kempe’s, found on the banks of the 
Thames, wants the feathering. Sir 
S. Meyrick has several considerable 
fragments of the war-arrow. 

Ofthe foreign imported bows, those 
from Chinese Tartary and Demerara 
are superior to all others. The Chi- 
nese are all composed of two pieces 
of jet black horn; the belly of the bow 
being of wood glued upon the horn. 
Like other oriental bows they were 
bent back when braced. Their elas- 
ticity is great, and they cast an arrow 
with great precision: but these bows 
are only good in a warm and dry at- 
mosphere: a rainy and chilly cli- 
mate destroys their toughness and 
elasticity. 

The Demerara bows are com- 
posed of a hard, red, dark wood, 
growing black with age. Seven feet 
is no unusual length, and some are so 
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strong, that 100 pounds weight would 
scarcely bend the string an English 
arrow’s length. The shafts are nearly 
as long as the bow. They are re- 
markable for a peculiar formation in 
the latter, which Mr. Hansard, thinks 
also belonged to the old English bow, 
but of which tradition has handed 
down no notice. 

«« The yew,” our author says, ‘‘ for 
the bows, was found in our native 
woods,” but we believe the greater part 
was imported wood: as for the conse- 
crated yew trees in church-yards, they 
were alone used to furnish evergreens 
on festivals, holly and yew being 
the only evergreen trees inthis island. 
The yew tree may be seen springing 
out wild among the rocks near Tun- 
bridge Wells. It appears that the 
French were always contemptible as 
archers ; yet there exists a very curious 
and ancient French treatise on the 
art in the Royal Library at Paris, as 
used in hunting. Ascham’s Toxophilus, 
the author calls a very bald and meagre 
production. 

Before we leave off, we must ask 
some of Mr. Urban’s antiquarian cor- 
respondents to furnish us with the 
etymology of the name of cricket; it 
is much to be lamented, that, modern 
as it is, compared to every other game, 
and not more than 180 years old, its 
origin cannot be traced, and the 
meaning of its name is totally obscure. 
Alas! How soon the shadow of Time 
clouds and obscures the designs of 
man ! 





Piscatorial Reminiscences and Cata- 
logue of Books on Angling. Pickering, 


Nunc juvat immensi fines lustrare profundi, 
Perque procellosas errare licentius undas 
Tritonum immistum turbis. 
—Such is the purpose of this very enter- 
taining and instructive work, edited by a 
gentleman who calls himself T. B. who 
possibly may be Tom Brown, of facetious 
memory. The work is neatly printed 
and adorned, and we advise all lovers of 
the rod and line to purchase it forthwith : 
amidst many curious facts recorded in the 
volume, we were not previously aware 
of the following, (p. 5.) On the speak- 
ing, or the voice of the fish. —‘* Mr. 
Thompson of Hull says, it has often been 
Gent. Mae. Vou. VII. 


remarked that fish have no voices. Some 
tench, which 1 caught in ponds, made a 
croaking like a frog, full half an hour, 
whilstin the basket at my shoulder. When 
the herring is caught, it utters a shrill 
cry, like a mouse. Also the gurnard will 
continue to grunt like a hog, some time 
after it is taken ; and some say, make a 
noise like a cuckoo, from which he takes 
one of his country names.’?—Mr. Yarrell 
observes: ‘‘ The maigre, a large sea fish, 
when swimming in shoals, utter a grunt- 
ing or purring noise, that may be heard 
from a depth of twenty fathoms; and 
taking advantage of this circumstance, 
three fishermen once took twenty maigres 
by a single sweep of the net.’’—Having 
the pleasure of the acquaintance of some 
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very clever and learned masters of the rod 
and line, such as Mr. Jesse, Mr. Dyce, 
Mr. Inskipp, and, though last not least, 
Mr. Pickering, we cannot agree with the 
natives of Sinde, that eating fish, or 
catching fish, prostrates the understand- 
ing, or that it is a sufficient excuse for 
ignorance,—to say of aman, ‘‘Oh! he is 
a fisli-eater.’’ Our four friends all fish, 
not on four different lines, but in different 
lines. Mr. Inskipp professes tickling 
trout; Mr. Jesse is partial to the mala- 
copterygii abdominales; Mr. Pickering 
amuses himself with gold and silver fish, 
of which he possesses a large stock ; while 
‘Mr. Dyce penetrates into those unfa- 
thomed places where abound the fish 
called old maids, (vide p. 170,) of which 
he catches numbers; they don’t keep 
fresh long, but are generally found salted 
and dried; when he finds them last about 
seven months in cool weather. Thus he 
passes his learned leisure during the 
evening hours, 


Luna suam donec paulatim fundere lucem 
Coepit, et ad vitreas redierunt numina sedes. 





The Life and Times of General Wash- 
ington, by Cyrus R. Edwards. (Fa- 
mily Library.) 2 vols. 12mo.--A can- 
did and well-written work, and contain- 
ing, in a small compass, a very correct 
and pleasing biography. Few lives are 
more instructive than that of Washing- 
ton; few events more interesting than 
those in which his wisdom, sagacity, and 
prudence were so conspicuously display- 
ed; and few are the pages of history 
which contain results more unexpected, 
and lessons more instructive, than those 
which unfold the causes of the war 
between America and England, and relate 
its progress, and ultimate termination. 
Upon such events principles may be form- 
ed, equally to warn and enlighten the 
future generations of mankind ; and les- 
sons may be taught which a prudent states- 
man will neither disregard nor despise. 





Bickersteth’s Guide to the Churchman 
in his Use of the Litany.—We have read 
this little work with pleasure, and con- 
sider it to form a highly useful commen- 
tary on our beautiful Litany. The change 
of meaning in the word ‘ Litany’ is curious, 
as ourauthorinforms us. 1. It included 


all prayers, whether public or private. 2. 
It was employed to denote those solemn 
offices, which were performed with pro- 
cessions of the clergy and people :—thus 
including both the prayers and the people ; 
or parts of the office of prayer. 


3dly. 
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The ‘ Invocation of Saints,’? which had 
become general in the Italian churches, 
received the name of Litany. Mr. B. 
also inform us, that our Litany approaches 
most nearly to that of Gregory the Great 
A. D. 600., which was a compilation 
of all the ancient Litanies extant; and 
that the main point in which it differs 
from that of the Church of Rome is in 
the ‘‘ total abolition of the Invocation of 
Saints.” 





The Affiictions of Life, with their 
Antidotes, by Mr. Henry Cross.—This 
volume contains three Tales, the interest 
of which is founded on the triumph of 
the moral sentiments and the religious 
feelings over the evils and sorrows of hu- 
manity. It is dedicated to the Duchess 
of Kent, and is worthy of her patronage. 





Floral Sketches, Fables, and other 
Poems, by Miss Agnes Strickland.—This 
lady has again devoted her superior talents 
to instruct and amuse ; and though this 
work is dedicated to the young scion of a 
noble house, still its elegant diction and 
beautiful illustrations render it worthy of 
a place on the drawing-room table of all 
ladies who admire native talent exercised 
to elevate and instruct the mind. 





A Treatise on the Chemical, Medicinal 
aad Physiological properties of Creosote, 
by John Rose Cormack, Esq.—There is a 
great credit due to Mr. Cormack for the 
pains he has taken in investigating the 
chemical and physiological properties of 
Creosote; but at the same time we are 
inclined to think that the medicinal pro- 
perties are a little overrated; at least as 
far as we are able to judge from our own 
experience. 





On Deformities of the Chest, by William 
Coulson, Esq.—This little work ought to 
be perused by every parent, particularly 
as regards tight lacing and stiff stays, as 
the author has shown beyond a doubt, 
that not only deformity, but death, is 
often the result. 





The Spelling-Book of Utility, by Ri- 
chard Chambers, F.L.S. is fully corres- 
pondent to its title, in the easy gradation 
and instructive selection of its lessons. It 
is embellished with more than usual taste, 
by a pretty frontispiece by Stothard, and 
fourteen spirited and very accurate figures 
of animals, from original drawings made 
at the Zoological Gardens. 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITU- 
TION, PALL-MALL. 

The collection of the present season 
consists of four hundred and thirty-eight 
paintings in oil, and a few pieces of sculp- 
ture, the works of living British artists; 
but of the former, a considerable portion, 
more particularly of the larger class of 
painting, have already appeared at Somer- 
set House. 

We are of opinion that the introduc- 
tion of pictures, and those large ones, 
with which the public are familiar, always 
greatly detracts from the interest of the 
exhibition of the British Gallery; but, 
at the same time, we prefer that this 
should be done to the admission of mere 
daubs, which would only tend to bring 
the Institution into contempt. 

It is true we miss this year the able 
productions of many whose works, in 
former seasons, added greatly to the other 
attractions of the British institution. We 
miss the names of Erry, Ca .ucort, 
ConsTABLE, Epwin LAnpDsEER, and other 
eminent artists, who have been accustomed 
to send pictures to the Gallery. Their 
strength is reserved for the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, which will this year 
open for the first time at the new build- 
ing in Trafalgar Square, and every effort 
will, of course, be made by the Acade- 
micians to give it éclat, and to prove 
themselves not so undeserving as has 
been_alleged in certain quarters, of the 
advantages they enjoy at the bands of the 
Government. But while the names of 
Turner, STANFIELD, M‘Cuisr, &c. &e. 
continue to figure in the Catalogue, we 
shall never despair of finding something 
on its walls that will repay us for an 
hour’s careful examination. Among the 
works of more prominent interest, com- 
posing the present selection, we may 
enumerate the following, though there 
are, in all probability, many others which 
also claim our attention :— 

No. 120. Regulus. J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. Mr. Turner, like many otherdistin- 
guished professors of the fine arts, has 
been assailed by public writers as one who, 
setting nature at defiance, indulges only in 
the caprices of his own extravagant ima- 
gination: his colouring has been espe- 
cially condemned, and this up to a very 
recent period. We think, however, he is 
at length overcoming popular prejudice. 
For our own part we are ever spell-bound 
by the creations of his pencil. They ap- 
pear to us to be all grace and poetry. 





They invest external nature with a charm 
not to be produced by the ordinary pro- 
cess of imitation. Turner has a genius 
through the medium of which the most 
barren localities become fertilised and in- 
teresting. Such is the scene he exhibits 
in the present instance. The site is one 
which, stripped of the poetic character 
conferred upon it by the artist, were with- 
out attraction of any kind; an ordinary 
sea-port, the resort of sailors and fisher- 
men, and traders of all descriptions—a 
Gravesend or a Wapping, we might pre- 
sume—but, in his able hands, what with 
the golden tone of the atmosphere, the 
indistinct yet effective grouping of the 
figures, and the general harmony of colour 
and of arrangement, which pervades the 
coiposition, a more gorgeous piece of 
painting is not to be conceived. 

No. 278. The Fisherman's Proposal. 
A. Fraser. In landscape of a more 
homely kind Mr. Fraser has few supe- 
riors, and asa figure-painter it is difficult 
to name his equal. This picture pre- 
sents a combination of his powers, and 
that the result should prove a highly 
felicitous one, is but natural. 

No. 171. Old Mortality. 'T. Woop- 
warp. A favourite subject, treated with 
the usual ability and good taste of the 
artist. The pony is, perhaps, the object 
most to be admired in the work; but Old 
Mortality at the tomb, is a very just deli- 
neation of the character it is intended to 
pourtray, and the whole of the details are 
appropriately introduced and carefully 
finished. ‘The tone of the picture is 
especially deserving of commendation. 

No. 239. Study from Nature. R. 
Rornwe_t —One of the most pleasing 
female heads that we have seen for some 
time past, both in colour and expression. 
Mr. Rothwell exhibits an Academy model 
under the title of Calisto, (No. 420.) 
which, in parts, is equally fine as regards 
colour; in other respects it does not, 
however, please us so well: but we were 
never very partial to these undraped 
affairs. he lower extremities appear to 
us to be somewhat out of proportion with 
the rest of the figure, and less carefully 
executed. 

No. 72. Venice. J. Insktrrp.—In the 
treatment of this subject, which repre- 
sents an Italian lady, in high costume, 
promenading on a sort of terrace with the 
Salute Church in the back-ground, Mr. 
Inskipp displays his knowledge of colour 
to great advantage. The tints are bril- 
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liant in the extreme, and yet so harmo- 
niously balanced that nothing approaching 
to violence is to be discovered in the 
composition, The drapery is very judi- 
ciously managed. It floats gracefully be- 
fore the breeze, and contributes greatly to 
the action of the figure. 

There are several other Venetian sub- 
jects in the rooms, the most conspicuous 
of which is— 

No. 17. View on the Giudecca. C. 
SranFiELD, R.A. In this picture we 
have a scene of very striking beauty, some- 
what in the style of Canaletti, though per- 
fectly free from the vice of imitation. It 
_ is rather by the subject itself than by the 
mode of treatment adopted, that we are 
reminded of the great Italian. The work 
is essentially original, and in the ablest 
manner of the artist. 

No. 109. A Venetian Gentleman. S. 
A. Hart, A.R.A. A small, but care- 
fully finished head. It approaches, in- 
deed, to the more elaborate productions 
of the Flemish school as well in colour 
as in execution. 

No. 40. Beach at St. Lawrence, Isie of 
Wight; No, 41. An Interior, with fish ; 
No. 42. Vessel on the Sands at Hastings. 
E.W.Cooxr. These three pictures are 
among the very best of their kind exhi- 
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bited. The various objects of which they: 
are composed have been naturally intro- 
duced. All is appropriate to the.scene, 
and cleverly painted. Amidst the nu- 
merous sketches with which they are 
associated, the tone of these paintings 
tells with great effect. We have an insu- 
perable aversion to pictures which re- 
mind one strongly of the material by 
which they have been produced! 

No. 182. Rent-day in the 16th Cen- 
tury at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire. J.. 
Horstey. We congratulate Mr. Horsley 
on the success of his debut, this being, it 
is said, the first picture he has exhibited. 
The arrangement of the various articles 
of still life, and the distribution of light 
and shade, evince much tact in the artist. 

No. 400. Florentine Children. W. 
Satreg. Of the several specimens ex- 
hibited by Mr. Salter, we may refer to 
this as one of the best. The pencilling 
is free and unembarrassed ; and the co- 
louring in the purest style of the Italian 
school. 

The sculpture exhibited contains some 
pleasing specimens by Lucas, Bett, 
Park, and others, but we have not space 
to notice them in detail. To Messrs. 
M‘Cuise, Woop, and many of the other 
painters we must make the same apology. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Pubiication. 

¢‘ Things Hoped For :” the doctrine of 
the second Advent, as embodied in the 
standard of the Church of England. 
By Viscount Manpevittr, M,P. 

A New Translation of the Venerable 
Bepe’s Ecclesiastical History of the En- 
glish Nation. 

Memorials of Cambridge, by Mr. Le 
Kevux, to match his ‘* Memorials of Ox- 
ford,” in monthly parts, illustrated with 
plates and wood-cuts. With descriptive 
notices by Tuomas Wricut, esq. B.A 
of Trinity College. 

Memorials of Shrewsbury, being a 
coucise description of the Town and its 
Environs. By Henry PincEon. 

Ramblesin Europe. By Mr. Forrest, 
the Tragedian. 

The Early Christians ; their Manners 
and Customs, Trials and Sufferings. By 
the Rev. W. Prippen, M.A 

Piso and the Pretect, or the Ancients 
off their Stilts. 

Joveton, or the Man of many Im. 
pulses, © 

Piciures of Private Life. 
STICKNEY. 

The Felonry of New South Wales. 
By James Munir, Esq. of Castle Forbes. 

Illustrations of the Conchology of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Capt. T. 
Buown, F.L.S. 


By Miss 


The Progress of Creation considered 
with reference to the present condition of 
the Earth. By the Author of “ the An- 
nals of my Village,” &c. 

Autumnal Leaves. By Mrs. Hennri- 
ETTA F. VALLE. 

A Dream of Life. By the Rev. W. 
G. Moore. 

Crevuzer, the celebrated scholar and 
antiquary, is now publishing a new and 
improved edition of his German writings, 
embracing the Mythology of the An- 
cients; the History and Elucidation of 
Ancient Art; the History of Greek and 
Roman Literature, &c. 

Reccorp CommMission.—General Re- 
port to the King in Council from the 
Hon. Board of Commissioners on the 
Public Records. — Papers and Documents 
relating to the evidence before the Select 
Committee of the Honse of Commons 
(being a supplement of 450 8vo. pages of 
matters prepared for the Committee, but 
not received for want of time).—Obser- 
vations upon the Report of the Commit- 
tee. pp. 137.—Comparison between the 
evidence of Messrs. Stevenson, Hardy, 
and Cole, and various Documents. pp. 20. 
—A Letter to P. F. Tytler, esq. on bis 
evidence respecting a plan of publication 
applicable to the Public Records. By 
the Rev. Joseru Hunter, F.S.A. Sub- 
Commissioner. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 2. F. Baily, esq. Treas. V.P. 

Read, Observations on the electro-che- 
mical influence of long-continued electric 
currents of low tension, by Golding Bird, 
esq. Lecturer on oo philosophy 
at Christ’s Hospital. 

Feb. 9. Mr. Baily in the chair. 

Read, On the elementary structure of 
Muscular Fibre of animal and organic 
life, by F. Skey, esq. 

Feb.11. The Earl of Burlington, V.P. 

Mr. Skey’s paper was concluded, and 
one was read, On the reflex action of the 
Spinal Marrow, by Marshall Hall, M.D. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 23. The anniversary meeting of 
this society took place, the Rev. F.W. 
Hope, F.R.S. President, in the chair; 
who delivered an address congratulating 
the members upon its rapid advance and 
favourable prospects. here has been 

“an accession of nearly eighty members 
during the year. The following gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing 
year :—President, J. F. Stephens, esq. ; 
Treasurer, W. Yarrell, esq. Secretary, 
J. O. Westwood, esq.; Curators, Messrs. 
Westwood and Shuckhard. Mr. Stephens 
has nominated as Vice Presidents, the 
Rev. Mr. Hope, Messrs. Saunders, Shuck- 
hard, and Hanson. The insect which 
has for several years past been extremely 
injurious to turnips (viz. the larve of the 
Athalia centifolie, or the Blacks, as they 
are generally termed), is the subject for 
the prize essays of 1838. 

At the meeting on the 5th of Feb. Mr. 
J. Bobn, the bookseller, presented a copy 
of a valuable work, the “ Historia Tri- 
partita” published in 1472, rendered com- 
pletely valueless to bibliopolists, by the 
attacks of the book-worm, or larva of the 
Conobrum striatum. [t led to a consi- 
derable discussion as to the most probably 
advantageous remedies which could be 
employed for the destruction of that in- 
sect, or the preservation of books from its 
attacks; the most efficacious of which 
appeared to be to drop a little prussic 
acid upon various parts of the book, and 
to inclose it in an air-tight box, when the 
insects would be destroyed in a few mi- 
nutes. By other members the appli- 
cation of heat to 170° was suggested, 
which would destroy the insects without 
probably injuring the book. Dipping 
books attacked in a solution of ten grains 
of corrosive sublimate in four ounces of 
alcohol, was also recommended. The 
memoirs read were, 1. Catalogue, with 
notes, of the coleopterous insects ob- 
served near Penzance and the Land's 
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End, by Frederick Holme, esq. M.A. 
2. Enquiries into the grounds for the 
opinion that Ants lay up stores of food, 
by the Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Feb. 2. J. E.Gray, esq. F.R.S. Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. A paper was read 
from Mr. Freeman “ on describing and 
arranging the species of Plants,” which 
led to some discussion between the Pre- 
sident and Dr. Macreight, F.L.S. The 
conclusion of Mr. G. E. Dennes’s Paper 
on the plants found by him about Deal, 
Walmer, and Dover, Kent, was also read, 
by which it appeared that he had found 
about that district 84 genera and 120 
species. 

Feb. 16. A paper was read by W. A. 
Lewis, esq. on the order Ranunculaceex, 
which led to an interesting discussion be- 
tween the President, Mr. D, Cooper (the 
Curator), and Mr. Meeson. 





LAMBETH LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

The following lectures, among others, 
have been announced for the season :— 
John Hemming, esq. President of the 
Mary-le: Bone Institution, on Chemistry ; 
P.A. Nuttall, esq., translator of Juvenal 
and Horace, on the Roman Language and 
Literature; Dr. Haslam on the Human 
Mind; J. T. Serle, esq. on the Drama; 
J. T. Cooper, esq., on Meteorology ; 
J. Henderson, esq., on Education ; b 
Cooper, esq., on Cryptogamic Botany ; 
W. J. T. Morton, esq., on the Composi- 
tion of the Atmosphere; W. Lukeing, 
esq.,on Cometary Astronomy, on Light, 
Colour, Heat, &c.; W. C. Dendy, esq., 
on the Physiology of the Ear, and Sound, 





CAMBRIDGE. 

Feb. 3. Dr. Smith's Prizes.—These 
annual prizes of £25 each to the two best 
proficients in mathematics and natural 
philosophy among the commencing Ba- 
chelors of Arts, have been adjudged to D*, 
Griffin and Ds. Brumell, both of St. 
John’s College, the first and third Wran- 
glers. 

Feb.11. The Rev. Robert Willis is 
chosen Jacksonian Professor. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 6. This meeting had been ad- 
journed from last Monday in consequence 
of the funeral of Sir John Soane takin 
place on that day. The president, Ear 
de Grey, occupied the chair. The charter 
of the society was laid on the table, and 
the noble President addressed the mem- 
bers on the advantages which the incor- 
poration of the Institute offered, and the 
increased exertions which the altered state 
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of the society required from the members. 
The charter allows the Institute to hold 
land to the annual value of £2000. 

Mr..Goldicutt presented the minute- 
book of the committee for preparing the 
Soane tribute, and the banners used at 
the gala at Freemasons’ Hall. 

r. Donaldson, the secretary, an- 
nounced that one essay had been received 
for the prize offered by the Institute on 
the effects which would result to architec- 
ture by the introduction of iron into 
building : one essay only bad been received, 
which, although meritorious, the council 
did not deem of sufficient importance to 
recommend their awarding the prize. 

A letter was read from the President 
of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, 
returning thanks for donations, and for- 
warding one: of their medals struck in 
commemoration of Canova, with books. 

Mr. Fowler presented a pedestal of 
Devonshire marble, the shaft from Tot- 
ness, the base from Babbicombe, and the 
— from Lord Morley’s quarries at 

ra Bridge. ‘ 

Mr. Scoles exhibited a wood cramp 
found by Mr. Bonomi, in the palace of 
Rameses at Medinet Abou; the wood 
was of the acacia, and in a perfect state 
of preservation. W. R. Ha:nilton, esq. 
stated he had in his possession similar 
cramps from the Parthenon, the wood in 
that case being cedar. 

A letter was read from Mr. Rickman, 
suggesting certain questions for the con- 
sideration of the members upon Kyan's 
patent for the prevention of dry rot, the 
substance of which was, whether the 
timber prepared by this process would 
injure iron with which it might come in 
contact, and whether the wood itself suf- 
fered in elasticity or durability. Profes- 
sor Faraday answered the inquiries by 
expressing his conviction that the ex- 
posure of iron even for a few days to the 
weather, causes greater injury than any 
it can receive from its contact with the 
timber. He stated that the solution of 
corrosive sublimate,.which is used in this 
process, had been long applied to the 

reservation of anatomical specimens, and 
o had no doubt it would have the same 
effect on wood. 

Mr. Donaldson then read an able and 
impartial memoir of the life and profes- 
sional works of Sir John Soane, who 
was a benefactor to the Institute to the 
extent.of £750. As a memoir is included 
in our present month’s Obituary, it is un- 
necessary to go over the same ground 
h 


ere. 
Feb.13. J.B. Papworth, esq. in the 


chair. Mr. White presented 40 speci- 
mens of woods used in building, &c. 
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Mr. Britton read an essay on the life 
and works of Mr. John Carter, F.S.A. 
His earliest productions appeared in the 
pages of the Builders’ Magazine, a periodi- 
cal commenced in 1774, and concluded in 
1778; it contains 184 engravings from de- 
signs by Mr. Carter, in none of which, 
however, are displayed that predilection 
for Gothic architecture and antiquities 
for which he was afterwards so highly 
distinguished. Mr. Britton noticed the 
anecdote of the Clerkenwell Sessions. 
House, which is said to have been built 
from a design of Mr. Carter, which he 
had published in the Builders’ Magazine. 
An architect submitted this design to the 
magistrates, and it was accepted (a gen- 
tleman present stated that the name of 
this architect was Rogers). Long before 
he appeared in the world as an author 
and an artist, Mr. Carter had begun to 
collect drawings and sketches of various 
ancient buildings, the first of which was 
a drawing of Windsor Castle, made in 
1764, which was exhibited at the present 
meeting in one of 37 tolio volumes of his 
sketches, now the property of Mr. Brit- 
ton. In the early part of his career Mr. 
Carter had obtained sufficient notoriety 
to be made the subject of a satirical 
pamphlet, which Sir John Soane in- 
formed Mr. Britton he recollected to have 
seen, and which was entitled “ The Life 
of John Ramble, jun.” In 1780 and 
1791, Mr. Carter furnished some designs 
for the wood-work of the choir of Peter- 
borough cathedral ; but, owing to the want 
of a scientific workman, these drawings 
were executed in a style not at all calcu- 
lated to do credit to Mr. Carter’s abilities. 
About the same period Mr. Carter was 
engaged in making some alterations for 
Earl Carysfort in Northamptonshire. A 
grand work was then projected by the 
Society of Antiquaries, which was the 
publication of the English cathedrals on 
a large scale; this was begun in 1780, 
several were published, and the drawings 
made for another (Wells), which were 
never engraved. Mr. Britton dwelt chiefly 
on Carter's two very interesting publica- 
tions, “ The Ancient Architecture of 
England,”* and his ‘‘ Specimens of An 
cient Sculpture and Painting.” It is a 
curious fact, that of the former work the 
author only sold 40 copies of the last 
number, and he became so mortified and 
disgusted that he proclaimed his intention 





* A new edition of this work is just 
published by Mr. Bohn of York Street, 
Covent Garden, to which we observe 
there are attached a few notes and copious 
indexes, by Mr. Britton. 
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of burning the whole of the remaining 
unsold stock at a public auto da fe. This 
threat, however, was never carried into 
effect ; but the coppers and stock were 
sold by Mr. Sotheby in 1818, after Mr. 
Carter’s death, when the ‘ Architecture’ 
sold for 2887., and the ¢ Sculpture’ for 3301. 
Mr. Britton then read a number of ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of Mr. 
Carter with the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
selecting, with great judgment, some very 
amusing passages, in which his contempt 
of innovation and alteration in ancient 
buildings was expressed at once with force 
and originality. Three of the drawings 
of Wells Cathedral by Mr. Carter were 
lent by the Society of Antiquaries, and 
Mr. Gage also furnished two views of 
the singular chapter-house of Durham 
Cathedral, destroyed by Wyatt. 

Mr. Donaldson produced a piece of 
Carrara marble, being a part of an inscribed 
tablet which had fallen from the exterior 
wall of Bloomsbury church. It had suf- 
fered greatly from the effect of the atmo- 
sphere, having resolved itself into a pow- 
der. Mr. Smith (the sculptor) then recom- 
mended to the notice of the Institute the 
propriety of taking into consideration the 
question of the durability of marbles. 
He mentioned numerous instances of 
decay in the metropolis. In particular, a 
monument in St. Giles’s churchyard, and 
the statue of George III., formerly in the 
Royal Exchange, which fell to pieces on 
the workmen attempting to remove it 
during the repairs; other examples in the 
open air were preserved by painting, as 
the group of Queen Anne before St. 
Paul’s cathedral. An extended conversa- 
tion on the subject followed, with which 
the evening was concluded. ; 


MR. CROSSE’S EXPERIMENTS. 

The interest excited at the meeting of 
the British Association at Bristol by the 
disclosure of the extraordinary electro- 
chemical experiments of Mr. Crosse of 
Broomfield, has been still further in- 
creased by the announcement, that in the 
course of his operations upon crystals of 
silex, living insects have been propagated. 
This wondrous statement might seem to 
justify the most incredulous reception, if 
received from any suspicious quarter ; we 
are, therefore, glad to find in the Bristol 
Journal a circumstantial account of the 
circumstances, addressed by Mr. Crosse 
himself to Mr. S. Stutchbury, the Curator 
of the British Institution : 

“ The following is an accurate account 
of the experiments in which insects made 
their appearance ;— Experiment the first 
—I took a dilute solution of silicate of 
potash, super-saturated with muriatic acid,* 


Mr. Crosse’s Experiments. 
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and poured it into a quart basin resting 
on a piece of mahogany and a Wedgwood 
funnel, in such a manner that a strip of 
flannel, wetted with the same, and acting 
as a syphon, conveyed the fluid, drop by 
drop, through the funnel upon a piece of 
somewhat porous Vesuvian red oxide of 
iron, which was thus kept constantly 
wetted by the solution, and across the 
surface of which (by means of two platina 
wires connected with the opposite poles 
of a voltaic battery, consisting of nineteen 
pair of five.inch plates in cells filled with 
water and 1.500 muriatic acid) a constant 
electric current was passed. This was 
for the purpose of procuring crystals of 
silex. At the end of fourteen days I ob- 
served two or three very minute specks 
on the surface of the stone, white and 
somewhat elevated. On the eighteenth 
day, fine filaments projected from each 
of these specks or nipples, and the whole 
figure was increased in size. On the 
twenty-second day, each of these figures 
assumed a more definite form, still en- 
larging. On the twenty-sixth day, each 
assumed the form of a perfect insect, 
standing upright on four or five bristles 
which formed its tail. On the twenty- 
eighth day, each insect moved its legs, and 
in a day or two afterwards, detached 
itself from the stone and moved at will. 
It so happened that the apparatus was 
placed fronting the south, but the window 
opposite was covered with a blind, as I 
found these little animals much disturbed 
when a ray of light fell on them; and, 
out of about fifty which made their ap- 
pearance at once, at least forty-five took . 
up their habitation on the north side of 
the stone. I ought to bave added, that 
when all the fluid, or nearly so, was drawn 
out of the basin, it was caught in a glass 
bottle, placed under a glass funnel, which 
supported the stone, and was then re- 
turned into the basin without moving the 
stone. The whole was placed on a light 
frame made for the purpose. These in- 
sects have been seen by many of my 
friends, and appear, when magnified, very 
much like cheese mites, but from twice 
to eight times the size, some with six 
legs, others with eight. They are covered 
with long bristles, and those at the tail, 
when highly magnified, are spiny. After 
they had been born some time, they be- 
come amphibious, and I have seen them 
crawl about on a dry surface. 

“« Experiment the second—I took a 
saturated solution of potash and filled a 
small glass jar with it, into which I plunged 
a stout iron wire, connected with the po- 
sitive pole of a battery of twenty pairs of 
cylinders filled with water alone, and im- 
mersed in the same a small coil of silver 
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wire connected with the negative pole of 
the same battery. After some weeks’ 
action gelatinous silex surrounded the 
iron wire, and, after a long period, the 
same substance filled up the coil of silver 
wire at the other pole, but in much less 
quantity. In the course of time one of 
these insects appeared in the silex at the 
negative pole, and there are at the present 
time not less than three well-formed pre- 
cisely similar insects at the negative, and 
twelve at the positive pole, in all fifteen. 
Each of them is deeply imbedded in the 
gelatinous silex, the bristles of its tail 
alone projecting, and the average of them 
are from half to three quarters of an inch 
below the surface of the fluid. 

“ In this last experiment we had neither 
acid, nor wood, nor sage nor iron ore. 
I will not say whether they would have 
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been called to life without the electric 
agency or not. TI offer no opinion, but 
have merely stated certain facts.” 


NEW COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Feb. 14. The rebuilding of the Royal 
College of Surgeons having been com- 
pleted, the Hunterian oration was deli- 
vered by Sir Benjamin Brodie. Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, the senior vice-president 
of the college, presided; and the meeting 
was honoured by the presence of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, the 
Bishops of London and Chichester, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Denman, Lord Stanley, 
Lord Burghersh, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Sir George Staunton, Sir 
Henry Halford, the Censors of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and many other 
eminent and scientific individuals. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 2. The Earl of Aberdeen, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. in 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. exhibited a plan 
of the Roman road between Silchester 
and Staines, executed by two young offi- 
cers at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst (see our present number, p. 288.) 
F.S.A. made a 


Sydney Smirke, esq. F.' 
third and final communication on the re- 
mains of the original architecture of 
Westminster Hall, disclosed during the 
recent repair conducted under the super- 
intendance of his brother Sir Robert 


Smirke. From the various relics of the 
original architectural members, found 
either on one side wall or the other, Mr. 
Smirke has been enabled to form a re- 
stored drawing of the whole interior ele- 
vation of the Hall of Rufus, with authority 
for nearly every feature: this is a most 
acceptable offering to the architectural 
antiquary. It appears that the windows 
were placed with extraordinary irregularity 
of distance. The whole bore considera- 
ble resemblance to the churches of St. 
Alban’s, and Christ church at Oxford. 
Mr. Smirke concluded his observations 
with remarking that the Government de- 
served the thanks of the present and 
future generations for the liberal and effi- 
cient repair which has been accomplished ; 
whilst he deprecated those parts of the 
accepted plan for the new Parliamentary 
buildings, by which Mr. Barry proposes 
not only to alter materially the form of 
the upper or south end, but, by placing 
buildings immediately on the east side, to 
block up or obscure the very windows 
which have been recently opened, and 
which now add materially, in point of 
10 
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light and effect, to the beauty of the in- 
terior. 

Feb.9. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

James Dodsley Cuif, esq. of Stockwell 
place, Stockwell, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. exhibited a 
die and counter die for a half-crown of 
Charles I. found in the recent excavation 
at Lothbury. They are rudely executed, 
and were perhaps formed for forgery. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from 
the Lansdowne MSS. an account of an 
attempted assassination of William Prince 
of Orange, in 1581; addressed to Lord 
Burleigh, by William Hurlle, who was an 
English envoy at Antwerp. A pistol 
was fired at the Prince, and the bullet 
entered at one cheek, and passed through 
the other, without materially injuring the 
mouth, The pistol burst and injured the 
assassin, a Biscayan; and he was killed 
on the spot by the bystanders. The 
Prince was the victim of another assassin 
in 1584. 

Feb. 16. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

Robert Bigsby, esq. of Derby, and Ro- 
bert Abraham, esq. of Keppell-street, 
architect, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

A.J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 
engraving by Van Hooge, from a drawing 
by Visscher, representing the descent 
upon Sheerness, of the Dutch under Adm. 
de Ruyter in the reign of Charles II. It 
exhibits a bird’s-eye view of the country 
in an able and interesting manner. 

E. J. Carlos, esq. communicated some 
observations on several paintings, appa- 
rently of the twelfth century, on the roof 
of one of the chancels of St. Nicholas’ 
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Guilford church, The central compart- 
ment is a representation of the Godhead ; 
and the six others which surround it, as a 
fan, in the groining of the arches, appear 
to be various representations of Death 
and Judgment, the scenes of three being 
laid in the present world, and those of the 
others in the world to come. In the 
spandrils of the arch, facing the church, 
are the more customary representations 
of St. Michael weighing souls, and of the 
wicked being turned into hell. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from 
the Lansdowne MSS. a very curious re- 
port of the state of Ulster temp. Eliz., in 
which it is described as the most rebel- 
lious of all the provinces of Ireland, and 
the families of the ancient English set- 
tlers to differ only in name from the 
savage barbarity of the original Irish. It 
discloses several curious particulars of 
the history and migration of families. 

Feb. 23. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. exhibited a 
number of the most singular varieties of 
the fragments of Roman glass and earthen- 
ware found in London during the years 

' 1835 and 1836; including three heads cast 
in glass, being the lower portions of the 
handles of vases. 

Mr. Kempe communicated some ob- 
servations on the plan of the survey of 
the Roman Road between Silchester and 
Staines, made in 1836 by the students of 
the senior class in Sandhurst college, and 
recently laid before the Society, as tending 
strongly to confirm the opinion of Hors. 
ley, that Silchester was the Calleva Attre- 
batum of Antoninus. (See an article on 
the same subject in onr present month’s 
review.) Mr. Kempe’s observations were 
illustrated by a plan of Silchester, and its 
walls, amphitheatre, &c. as they remained 
in 1745, compiled from inedited materials 
preserved in the King’s Library, British 
Museum ; and by a plan of the baths dis- 
covered in 1833, commuciated to him by 
the Rev. Mr. Coles, of Silchester. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from 
the Lansdowne MSS. a remarkable plan 
for the formation of an Academy of 
Horsemanship, with the rules for its 
regulation, in the reign of James the First, 
under the patronage of Henry Prince of 
Wales, the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke, and others of the principal nobility 
and courtiers. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Dec. 22. D. Pollock, esq. in the chair. 
The paper read was a part of an un- 

published life of Sir Peter Carewe, 

written by John Vowel, alias Hooker, 

in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; commu- 

nicated by Sir Thomas Phillipps. The 

writer details, in a very simple and amus- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. VII. 
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ing style, the adventurous career of Sir 
Peter, from a childhood and youth of a 
very unpromising character, to the height 
of his brilliant reputation, as one of the 
most accomplished courtiers and valorous 
knights in the service of Henry VIII. 
He received his education—or, rather, his 
introduction to the stirring life of the 
eriod, at the courts of the King of 
Frese and Prince of Orange. Returning 
to England, he rose at once into favour 
with Henry, by whose command he at- 
tended Lord William Howard, on his 
embassy to James V. of Scotland, and, 
afterwards, the Earl of Southampton, in 
his mission to Calais, to bring over Anna 
of Cleves. He then travelled into 
France and Italy, proceeding as far as 
Constantinople. He subsequently took 
a part in all the English expeditions 
against France, distinguishing himself 
greatly at the sieges of Terouenne and 
Calais. One of the most interesting 
passages read, related to the unfortunate 
loss of the King's ship, the Mary Rose, 
at Spithead, with 700 persons on board, 
including her commander, Sir George 
Carewe, cousin of Sir Peter. 

Jan. 26. Colonel Leake, V.P. 

The first communication read was, @ 
letter from Colonel Leake to the Secre- 
tary, supplementary to the learned writer's 
paper, * On certain disputed positions in 
the Topography of Athens, which was 
read in May 1835. In that paper various 
arguments were adduced, tending to the 
conclusion, that the conical mountain of 
St. George, near Athens, the peak of 
which bears about E.N.E. from the 
centre of the original site, is the ancient 
Lycabettus. Those arguments have 
since received confirmation from the 
opinions of the Rev. C. Wordsworth, in 
his work, entitled ‘ Athens and Attica.’ 
A more direct testimony, however, than 
any previously brought forward, as to the 
position of Stem is furnished by 
the words of Marinus, a Greek writer of 
the fifth century, who relates that Proclus 
was buried on the eastern side of the city, 
near Lycabettus. A further reading con- 
sisted of part of an essay, the result of 
considerable research and erudition, on 
‘ Two Roman Inscriptions relative to the 
Conquest of Britain by the Emperor 
Claudius Cesar,’ the communication of 


John Hogg, esq. M.A. 

Feb. 9. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Hogg’s memoir was concluded. 
One of the inscriptions was proved by 
Mr. Hogg to be spurious, and copied 
from the other, which consists of the 


beginnings of nine lines. It was found 
by the writer, in 1826, in a wall belonging 
to the Barberini — at Rome, but it 
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had previously attracted the attention of 
several antiquaries ; one of whom, Gauges 
de’ Gozze, has very learnedly supplied 
the lost portion of the lines, as follows : 


TI. CLAVdio Drusi f. Cesari 
AVGVsto Germanico Pio 
PONTIFICi max. Trib. Pot. ix. 
COS. V. IMperatori xvi. Patri Patriai 
SENATVS. POPVlusq. Romanus quod 
REGES. BRITanniai perduelles sine 
VLLA. IACTVra celeriter cceperit 
GENTESQ. Extremarum Orchadum 
PRIMVS. INDICIO facto R. Imperio 
adiceret 


In proceeding to comment on the parts 
of the inscription separately, Mr. Hogg 
showed that, although the pranomen Jmp. 
is omitted, it belongs to Claudius the fifth 
Roman Emperor. The cognomen of 
Germanicus this emperor assumed from 
his father Drusus, to wkom, and to his 
posterity, it was given by the senate. 
For the titular formula, Trid. Pot. LX. 
Cos. V. Imperatori XVI. he proposed, 
Trib. Pot. XT. Cos. V. Imp. XXI1. i. e. 
A.D.51. Having indicated the incom- 
petence of the authorities—Eutropius, Je- 
rome, Orosius, and Cassiodorus—trom 
whom, as asserting that Claudius annexed 
the Orkneys to the Roman Empire, Gauges 
de’ Gozze appears to have completed the 
eighth line, he suggested, as probably a 
more correct restoration, Gentesque insu- 
larum extremarum, or extremas orbis 
terrai; while the last line, which was 
also evidently supplied trom the same 
writers, he altered to Primus indicio 
facto I. R. addidit. The occasion of the 
inscription having been erected to Clau- 
dius at the above date, includes historical 
circumstances of great interest. Tacitus 
(Annal. 1. xii. c. 31—37) states that 
Publius Ostorius, Propretor of Britain, 
having already defeated several of the 
British tribes, marched against the fierce 
Silures, who, under their renowned chief 
Caractacus, advanced into the country of 
the Ordovices, and fortified a steep place 
in the mountains ; that they were there 
attacked by Ostorius, and, after an obsti- 
nate battle and vast slaughter, the Romans 
gained a complete victory. Caractacus 
and his family were sent to Rome, where 
they were exhibited, with great pomp, be- 
fore the Roman people. This important 
inscription was originally discovered in 
the beginning of the Via Flaminia, in the 
Piazza Sciarra, where formerly was an 
arch, which Ferrucci and other writers on 
the antiquities of Rome believe to have 
been the arch of Claudius. On the same 
spot have been likewise discovered an 
antique tessellated pavement, some fluted 
columns of African marble, the trunk of a 
statue of a captive Briton, several pilasters, 
and other remains. 
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Mr. Cullimore read a paper, written 
by himself, ‘on the Epoch of Amon-me- 
Ramses the Great, as determined by the 
Astronomical Sculptures in his Palace at 
Thebes.’ In a former paper he had 
shown, that an alabaster scarabean Ca- 
lendar, in the collection of Mr. J. Sams, 
which bears the prenominal shield of 
Thothmos Mera, appears to connect that 
monarch’s reign with the origin of the 
canicular cycle, B.C. 1325—1321, which 
Theon attributes to Menophres—a name 
differing from that of Mera or Meeris 
only in common orthographical variations. 
This epoch likewise corresponds with 
the age of Meeris, according to Herodotus 
—900 years anterior to that historian’s 
visit to Egypt in the latter half of the 
fifth century B.C. The purpose of the 
present memoir was to show, that the 
astronomical remains of Amon-me-Ram- 
ses, the Rameses’Miamoun of Manetho, 
(who was the seventh successor of Mera, 
and the constructor of the Chronological 
Tablet of Abydos,) furnish coinciding 
results, fixing the date of the ceiling of 
his palace of the Memnonium to the year 
B.C. 1138, or 180 years lower than the 
epoch of Mera. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb.23. J. Lee, esq, LL.D. President. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. communi- 
cated some remarks on the general neg- 
lect of coins by historical writers, called 
forth by the paper of Mr. Hogg, read 
before the Royal Society of Literature, 
which we have noticed under the preced- 
ing head. Mr. Akerman remarked that 
reference to the coins of Claudius the 
First would have shown Mr. Hogg that 
the title IMPerator was never used by 
that Emperor as a prenomen ; and, in- 
deed, Suetonius says ‘‘ prenomine Impe- 
ratoris abstinuit; ” of the truth of which 
we have the best possible evidence in his 
numerous coins. As regards the inscrip- 
tion itself, there can be no doubt that the 
date, as inserted by Gauges de’ Gozze, 
was supplied on the best authority—the 
coins above alluded to, which bear a tri- 
umphal arch inscribed DE BRITANNIS, and 
have on the obverse the letters TRIB. Por. 
IX COS. V. IMP. Xv1.; thus showing that 
the triumph decreed by the Senate to 
Claudius was while he held the tribunitian 
power for the rx. and not for the x1. time, 
as suggested by Mr. Hogg. 

Mr. Cullimore, the other Secretary, 
read a part of a paper, by himself, on 
the earliest Dariks of the kingdom of 
Persia. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a curi- 
ous contemporary notice, extracted from 
a newspaper of the time, of the siege 
pieces struck at Pontefract during the 
civil war.— Adjourned to March 23. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


Jan. 31. This being the day appointed 
for opening the Session of Parliament, 
the Lord Chancellor proceeded to open it 
by Commission, when the following most 
gracious Speech was read. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘“« We are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you that his Majesty continues 
to receive from all Foreign ene the 
strongest assurances of their friendly dis- 
position, and his Majesty trusts, that the 
experience of the blessings which peace 
confers upon nations, will tend to confirm 
and secure the present tranquillity. His 
Majesty laments that the civil contest 
which has agitated the Spanish Monarchy 
has not yet been brought to a close; but 
his Majesty has continued to afford to the 
Queen of Spain that aid which, by the 
Treaty of Quadruple Alliance of 1834, 
his Majesty engaged to give if it should 
become necessary; and his Majesty re- 
joices that his co-operating force has ren- 
dered useful assistance to the troops of 
her Catholic Majesty. Events have hap- 
pened in Portugal, which, for a time, 
threatened to disturb the internal peace 
of that country. His Majesty ordered, in 
consequence, a temporary augmentation 
of his naval force in the Tagus, for the 
more effectual protection of the persons 
and property of his subjects resident in 
Lisbon; and the Admiral commanding 
his Majesty’s Squadron was authorised, 
in case of need, to afford protection to 
the person of the Queen of Portugal, 
without, however, interfering in those 
Constitutional questions which divided the 
conflicting parties. 

“ His Majesty has directed the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Province of 
Lower Canada to be laid bafore you, and 
has ordered us to call your attention to 
that important subject. We have it also 
in charge to recommend for your serious 
deliberation those provisions which will be 
submitted to you for the improvement of 
the Law, and of the Administration of 
Justice, assuring you that his Majesty's 
anxiety for the accomplishment of these 
objects remains undiminished. 

“« We are enjoined to convey to you his 
Majesty’s desire, that you should consult 
upon such further measures as may give 


increased stability to the Established 
Church, and produce concord and good- 
will. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


«“ The Estimates of the year have been 
prepared with every desire to meet the 
exigencies of the public service in the 
spirit of a wise economy. His Majesty 
has directed them to be laid before you 
without delay. The increase of the Re- 
venue has hitherto more than justified the 
expectations created by the receipts of 
former years. His Majesty recommends 
an early renewal of your inquiries into the 
operation of the Act permitting the es- 
tablishment of Joint Stock Banks. The 
best security against the mismanagement 
of Banking affairs must ever be found in 
the capacity and integrity of those who 
are intrusted with the administration of 
them, and in the caution and the pru- 
dence of the public; but no legislative re- 
gulation should be omitted which can in- 
crease and ensure the stability of esta- 
blishments upon which commercial credit 
so much depends. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘¢ His Majesty has more especially com- 
manded us to bring under your notice the 
state of Ireland, and the wisdom of adopt- 
ing all such measures as may improve the 
condition of that part of the United 
Kingdom. His Majesty recommends to 
your early consideration the present con- 
stitution of the Municipal Corporations 
of that country, the laws which regulate 
the collection of Tithes, and the difficult 
but pressing question of establishing some 
legal provision for the Poor, guarded by 
prudent regulations, and by such precau- 
tions against abuse as your experience 
and knowledge of the subject enable you 
to suggest. His Majesty commits these 
great interests into your hands, in the 
confidence that you will be able to frame 
laws in accordance with the wishes of his 
Majesty and the expectation of his peo- 
ple. His Majesty is persuaded that, 
should this hope be fulfilled, you will not 
only contribute to the welfare of Ireland, 
but strengthen the law and constitution of 
these realms, by securing their benefits to 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” 


In the Housrt or Lorps, the usual 
Address to his Majesty was moved by the 
Earl of Leinster, and seconded by Lord 
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Suffield; and after some observations 
from the Duke of Wellington, it was 
agreed to without a division. 

In the House or Commons, the Ad- 
dress was moved by Mr. Sanford, and se- 
conded by Mr. V. Stuart.— Sir R. Peel 
said that be should offer no opposition to 
the Address ; but should reserve his opi- 
nions and resistance, when requisite, till 
the measures and propositions of the go- 
vernment were separately brought for- 
ward. The Address was then carried 
without an amendment. 


House or Commons, Feb. 6. 


The Attorney-General obtainned leave 
to bring in a Bill for the ABoLirion or 
ImprIsONMENT FoR Dest. The main ob- 
jects of the measure were to give the cre- 
ditor an immediate remedy against the 
property, and to take away from him his 
remedy against the person of his debtor. 
The first object of the Bill about to be 
introduced would be to enable the sheriff 
to seize on the money, bills, book-debts, 
bonds, funded property, and copyhold and 
freehold lands of the debtor. He pro- 
posed that a judgment should be a charge 
on the real estate, so that if, after twelve 
months, the debt should not be dis- 
charged, the party holding that judgment 
should have the same remedy against the 
land as if he held a mortgage upon it. 
He by no means proposed to take away 
the power of imprisoning for debt in all 
cases; on the contrary, it would be pro- 
vided by his Bill, that whenever fraud 
was discovered, it should be punished. 

The Attorney-General obtained leave 
to bring ina bill for the-Berrer Recu- 
LATION OF THE REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
IN ENGLAND, by which, instead of having 
175 judges, as at present, of the claim- 
ant’s fitness for the concession of the 
franchise, he proposed having only eight 
or ten, an abundantly sufficient number 
for practical utility. 

Feb. 7,8. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to remedy the 
abuses and provide for the reform of the 
MunicipaL Corporations oF IRELAND. 
It was similar, in principle, to the one of 
last Session; which was rejected by the 
Commons in consequence of the nume- 
rous amendments introduced by the Peers. 
After two nights’ animated discussion, 
leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Hume obtained leave to 
bring in two bills, one for placing the 
finances of counties under a county board, 
to be elected by the rate-payers; and 
the second, to regulate expenses at elec- 
tions. 


Feb.13. Lord J. Russel? called the at- 
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tention of the House to the decision of 
the Court of King’s Bench, and the doc- 
trine laid down by Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, regarding the printed papers of 
that House, in the action brought against 
Messrs. Hansard * (the Commons’ printer), 
whereby the privileges of the House, ac- 
cording to his understanding of such de- 
cision, were seriously affected. He men- 
tioned the case and decision, in order 
that attention and inquiry might be di- 
rected to the subject, as it would be re- 
quisite for him hereafter to submit some 
proposition on it, as the matter must not 
be left in the unsatisfactory state in which 
it now was. The Speaker also urged 
the necessity of settling the question. 

Lord J. Russell applied for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the introduction of 
Poor Laws into IRELAND. He stated 
that the principle of the Bill was that of 
the celebrated Act of Elizabeth, which 
was to give in-door relief to the decrepit 
and destitute poor. As to the working 
of it, however, settlement is to be no 
guidance, for eventually there are to be 
100 poor houses in Ireland, and these are 
to receive all the poor. There is to be 
a rate throughout Ireland, half to be paid 
by the landlord, half by the tenant; but 
the system is to be begun by the erection 
of ten or more poor houses, according to 
the discretion of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, for they (with addition to the 
board if requisite) are to carry the plans 
into effect. His Lordship calculated that 
sufficient remedy would be supplied by 
the erection, eventually, of 100 poor 
houses in Ireland, divided into 100 dis- 
tricts; that there were not to be more 
than 800 paupers in each; and that the 
cost would not exceed 300,000/. a-year. 
The whole was to be managed by the 
London board of commissioners, in order 
to promote uniformity of plan, and to 
prevent jealousy in the working out of 
the system.— Mr. Shaw said that he 
should throw no obstacles in the way 
of the developement of the government 
plans.— Mr. O’ Connell, after having asked 
some questions as to the details of the 
measure, said that, though he did not 
think the plans and expectations of the 
government would be realised, he would 
lend his aid to perfect the measure.—Sir 
R. Peel and Lord Stanley said the mea- 
sure might be susceptible of amendments, 
but that thanks were due to the Mi- 
nisters for bringing forward the subject, 
and that they should render all possible 
assistance on this question, which they 
did not view as one of party. Leave given 
to bring in the Bill. 





* See p. 312. 
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Feb. 14. Sir W. Molesworth moved 
for leave to bring ina Bill, “ to abolish 
the Property QuaALiricaTION of mem- 
bers of Parliament,” which, after some 
discussion, was negatived by a majority 
of 133 to 104, 

Feb. 15. The Imprisonment for Dest 
Aso tition Bill (except in certain cases) 
was read a second time, on the motion of 
the Attorney-General, on an understand- 
ing that the discussion should be taken on 
the question of going into committee. 

Mr. Baines brought in a Bill to amend 
the MunicrpaL Corporations’ Act, so 
far as to afford relief to those officers 
elected under it, who had conscientious 
scruples against making the declaration 
required by that act. 

Feb. 16. Mr. C. Lushington moved a 
resolution declaratory, ‘*‘ That it is the 
opinion of the house, that the sitting of 
the Bishops in Parliament is unfavour- 
able in its operation to the general in- 
terests of the Christian religion in this 
country, and tends to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people from the Established 
Church.” Lord J. Russell strongly re- 
sisted the motion, as not only proposing 
an unwarranted change in the constitu- 
tion, but as unjust towards the body 
against whom the proceeding was le- 
velled; for it was saying to them their 
interests should have no representatives 
in either house.—Mr. Ewart supported 
the motion, considering that the Bishops 
in the House of Lords constituted a body 
that did not work beneficially for religion 
or for legislation.— On a division, the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 
197 to 92. 

Feb. 17. The Intsh Municipat Cor- 
poraTions’ Bill was read a second time 
and committed._The Attorney General 
then moved the order of the day for 
bringing up the report of the MunicrpaL 
Corporations’ Act Amendment Bill. 
—Mr. Scarlett sarap a clause, giving 
to burgesses at large in all boroughs the 
power to elect aldermen.— The A/torney- 
General opposed the clause, and on the 
House dividing, the numbers were—for 
the clause, 34; against it, 93: majority 
against the clause, 59.— Several other 
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amendments were proposed and discussed 
at considerable length, but negatived with- 
out any division, and the third reading of 
the Bill was fixed for the 20th. 

Feb. 20. Lord J. Russell having moved 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on the Irish Municipat Corpo- 
rations’ Bill, Lord F. Egerton renewed 
his motion of the last session — “ That 
the committee on the Bill for the regu- 
lation of Municipal Corporations in Ire- 
land be empowered to make provision 
for the abolition of such corporations, 
and for such arrangements as may be ne- 
cessary, on their abolition, for securing 
the efficient and impartial administration 
of justice, and the peace and good go- 
vernment of cities and towns in Ireland.” 
His Lordship denied the version given of 
the arguments of those who resisted the 
Bill; and particularly those expressions 
which ascribed the refusal of municipal 
institutions to Ireland, because it was in- 
habited by Irishmen.— Mr. Ward a 
posed the amendment, and defended the 
conduct of the Irish government.—Mr. 
Maclean supported the amendment.— Mr. 
Bellew spoke in favour of the original 
motion.— Mr. P. Borthwick said, the real 
question at issue was, disguise it as they 
pleased, whether democracy should pre- 
vail over monarchy, and national infi- 
delity over religion.—Mr. Poulter con- 
tended that the claims of the Irish people 
to municipal corporations were as unan- 
swerable as they had been unanswered.— 
Lord Stanley supported the amendment, 
contending that the struggle was for Pro- 
testant or Catholic ascendancy, and that, 
though the ministers said they desired to 
maintain the Protestant establishment, 
their actions spoke a contrary language. 
He should therefore resist a measure 
that could only sanction tyrannous mo- 
nopoly. 

The question was then adjourned; and 
occupied the attention of the House for 
two successive nights; when, on a divi- 
sion, there appeared, for Lord Egerton’s 
amendment, 242; for the original mo- 
tion, 322; being a majority of 80 in favour 
of ministers. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


A new Municipal law, greatly in fa- 
vour of the government, and which oc- 
cupied the attention of the Chamber for 
the period of ten days, has been passed, 
by a majority of 204 to 70. Thus has a 
material blow been struck at the remain- 
ing liberties of the French people. As 


the laws of September place the press 
under the direct control of the ministry, 
and the elective law leaves the country 
and its representatives under a similar in- 
fluence, the present regulation removes 
from the people their last right and sha- 
dow of self-government, and places their 
private affairs, the administration of their 
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villages and communes, under the keep- 
ing of the prefects, the public govern- 
ment functionaries. 

The trial of the Strasburg prisoners, 
for the share they had in the attempt of 
Louis Buonaparte to raise the standard 
of revolt in that city, has terminated in 
their acquittal—and this, too, in the face 
of the avowal and exultation of some of 
the accused in the share they took in the 
crime for which they were arraigned. 
The decision was received with great joy 
by the populace of Strasburg. The so- 
lemn acquittal of men who made no se- 
cret of their guilt before the Court which 
tried them—nay, who even gloried in the 
acknowledgment — may be a source of 
eXultation to the multitude; but few 
calm rational minds will look upon such 
a verdict without alarm, as furnishing 
the government with a strong argument 
against the competency of French citizens 
to participate in the administration of 
justice. 

The Moniteur of the 15th of Feb. 
published an ordonnance, depriving Mar- 
shal Clausel of his post of governor-ge- 
neral and commander.in-chief of the 
African colonies and forces, owing, as 
it is supposed, to the unfortunate affair 
before Constantine. His successor is 
Count Dauremont. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish Cortes have passed a de- 
cree excluding from the succession to the 
throne Don Curlos and his descendants— 
the Infant Don Miguel (of Braganza), 
Don Sebastian, Gabriel de Bourbon, 
Donna Maria Teresa, and their respec- 
tive descendants. 

The government is in a very unsettled 
state. According to recent accounts, it 
had quarrelled with one of its bravest and 
most deserving generals, Narvaez: it is 
even added, that he had been arrested, 
and sent to Cuenca, to take his trial for 
disobedience of orders. 


PORTUGAL, 


The Portuguese Cortes were opened 
on the 26th of Jan. by a speech from the 
Queen, in which, among other things, she 
said—*‘ It is with singular satisfaction I 
now see myself surrounded by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. I trust that you 
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will make those alterations and modifica- 
tions in our constitutional institutions 
which the new wants and lights of the 
present epoch have rendered necessary. 
In this way you will consolidate public 
liberty and public happiness, to accom- 
plish which is the prineipal object of my 
thoughts and my cares. Order, confi- 
dence, and public credit have revived 
under a reforming Administration —an 
Administration sincerely pledged to main- 
tain the authority of the laws, and to di- 
minish the public expenditure and bur- 
dens, without thereby retarding the be- 
nefits to be derived from a combined sys- 
tem of progress and amelioration.” 


AMERICA, 


The new American President is Mr, 
Van Buren, who had a majority of the 
people in all the states, except South 
Carolina, over the combined opposition, 
of 27,713: and a majority of 16,313, in- 
cluding South Carolina. In 1832 Gene- 
ral Jackson’s aggregate vote was 707,217 ; 
Mr. Van Buren’s now is 761,632. 

A letter from Troy, United States, 
dated Jan. 2nd, 1837, states that,—“ The 
lower part of our city has become a mo- 
dern Pompeii. Last evening, about se- 
ven o’clock, the hill at the lower part of 
the city slid down, covering up houses, 
barns, &c., with men, women, and chil. 
dren in them. It has covered up every 
thing half-way to the river, passing over 
Sixth, Fifth, and Fourth-streets, to 
Third-street. Never was there greater 
consternation ; the whole city is in mo- 
tion. Eight dead human bodies have al- 
ready been found, and nineteen horses.” 


MEXICO. 

From Mexico we learn that the news 
of Santa Ana’s release from confinement 
has not been very well received by the 
majority of the Mexicans. The prepa- 
rations for an expedition continued, and 
the troops had been reinforced by a co- 
lumn of 1,100 men from St. Louis. The 
whole force at Matamoras did not, how- 
ever, exceed 3,000 men, all of whom are 
said to be ina wretched condition, and 
living on half rations for want of provi- 
sions. The Northern Indians in their in- 
cursions had carried off all the wild horses 
and mules they had found. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

See of York.—Two orders in council 

have been published in the London Ga- 

zette, ratifying the fifth and sixth propo. 


sitions of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers of England. The first relates to the 
Archbishoprice of York and to the bishop- 
rics of Durham and Ripon: the sccond 
to the bishoprics of Lichfield and Co- 
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ventry and Worcester. The main objects 
of the first are, to charge the See of 
Durham with its proposed contribution 
towards the smaller bishoprics, and to 
endow the newly-constituted bishopric of 
Ripon. The contribution from Durham 
is to be made partly by a transfer of 
estates belonging to the see, but situate 
in Yorkshire, and partly by a fixed money 
payment to an account opened by the 
commissioners at the Bank of England. 
The annual sum thus charged upon the 
revenues of the See of Durham, so as to 
leave the bishop the annual average in- 
come of §,000/. allotted by the act, after 
allowing for the value of the abstracted 
estates, is 11,200/. The estates abstracted 
from Durham are transferred to the new 
see, with some other property, from the 
See of York ; and a fixed annual sum of 
2,200/. is to be paid to the bishop by the 
commissioners, which, together with the 
estimated value of transferred estates, is 
to provide him with the allotted average 
income of 4,500/. The effect of this form 
of endowment is to place the bishop of 
the new see as nearly as possible upon 
the same independent footing as the other 
Bishops of England and Wales. The 
patronage of five livings is also assigned 
to the Bishop of Ripon. The Arch- 
deaconry of Coventry is transferred to 
Worcester. By this transfer the name 
will be changed from Lichfield and Co- 
ventry to Lichfield only. 

The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 
Cathedral have addressed a memorial to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (of 
whom the Bishop of Lincoln is one) pro- 
testing against many of the reeommenda- 
tions contained in their report; particu- 
larly those for curtailing the power and 
patronage of the Dean and Chapter, and 
abolishing nearly the whole of the Pre- 
bendal Stalls. The memorial dwells 
strongly upon the proposition to concen- 
trate the patronage in the bishops, and 
designates it as a “ direct invasion of 
vested rights.” The monopoly of patron- 
age by the bishops they think will be the 
means of overlooking obscure merit, and 
encourage unworthy endeavours to pro- 
cure interest with those who have so 
much to distribute. 

A meeting of the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry was lately held in Oxford, when 
it was resolved that petitions be presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, against 
carrying into effect the recommendations 
affecting Cathedral Churches, made in 
the Reports of His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners appointed to consider the state of 
the Established Church, with reference 
to ecclesiastical duties and revenues. 

Jan. 29. The Bishop of Gloucester 
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and Bristol consecrated the new district 
church at Cainscross, near Stroud. The 
foundation stone was laid by Mrs. Dau- 
beney of Bath, and Mrs. Cripps of Stone- 
house, on the 23th Aug. 1835. The 
architect is Mr. Baker of Painswick, who 
has produced a pleasing composition in 
the latest style of pointed architecture. 
The locality is one of extreme beauty. 
The interior consists of a nave and two 
aisles; the pillars and mouldings are 
light, and each pillar has a recess suited 
to the reception of a beam—an admirable 
contrivance, by means of which galleries 
for the accommodation of 500 persons 
may be built at a py ! reduced expense, 
when the increase of the population ren- 
ders it necessary. The pews are con- 
structed in a style which harmonizes ad- 
mirably with that of the architecture. 
About 150 sittings are free, and the rents 
of the others are to be devoted to the 
augmentation of the income of the mi- 
nister ; there are also 150 free sittings in 
an ornamented gallery at the west end, 
in which is a fine organ, presented to the 
church by W. Cosham, esq. The chancel 
is very beautifully fitted up; the table, 
chairs, &c. were given by Mrs. Daubeney 
of Bath, and the carved stone altar-piece 
is the gift of Miss Clutterbuck. The 
amount expended on the edifice exceeds 
3,600/., a large portion of which was 
raised by voluntary subscription, The 
church’ is endowed by Colonel Daubeney 
of Bath, who has invested 1,000/. in the 
funds, and a further sum as a repairing 
fund. The patronage has been assigned 
to this gentleman ; and he has nominated 
his son, the Rev. H. W. B. Daubeney, 
B.A. the Incumbent. The district to 
be assigned to the church, comprises the 
villages of Ebley, Cainscross, Westrip, 
Dudbridge, and Paganhill. 

The York Chronicle observes that 7001. 
and upwards has been subscribed towards 
building a new church at Middleborough, 
—a town which has, within the last six 
years, risen to grace the banks of the 
Tees with its large and convenient staith 
for the shipping of coals, its wharfs, &e. 
and an increasing population of now 2,500. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Court of King’s Bench, Stockdale v. 
Hansard, Feb. 7.— This was a singular 
and important case, as involving the as- 
sumed privileges of the House of Com- 
mons with regard to the publication of 
their Journals. The action was brought 


by the plaintiff, a bookseller, against the 
defendants, for the publication of a report 
alleged to have been presented to the 
House of Commons by the inspectors of 
prisons, and ordered to be printed by the 
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House. The libel complained of was, 
that in. the report in question there was 
a statement of various books having been 
found in Newgate by the inspectors in 
the rooms of the prisoners, and that 
amongst them was one published by the 
plaintiff, which was of ‘a disgusting na- 
ture, and the plates obscene and inde- 
cent in the extreme.” The defendants 
to this pleaded, first, that they were not 
guilty; next, that the alleged libel was 
true. During the progress of the case it 
was stated that there had been a plea of 
justification of the publication, on the 
ground that the defendants were the 
printers to the House of Commons, that 
the House of Commons had ordered the 
report to be printed by the defendants, 
and that they had therefore printed the 
report in obedience to such order of the 
House. The plea was struck out under 
the order of Mr. Justice Littledale. This 
plea was strongly contended for by the 
Altorney-General. Lord Denman, on 
summing up the case, distinctly stated 
that he was “ not aware of the exist- 
ence in this country of any body what- 
ever which can privilege any servant of 
theirs to publish libels on any individual. 
Whatever arrangements may be made be- 
tween the House of Commons and any 
publishers whom they may employ, he 
was of opinion that the person who 
publishes that in his public shop, and es- 
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pecially for money, which can be inju- 
rious and possibly ruinous to any one of 
his Majesty’s subjects, must answer ina 
court of justice to that subject, if he 
challenges him for that libel. He said so 
emphatically and distinctly; or other- 
wise the judge who sat there might be- 
come an accomplice in the destruction of 
the liberties of his country, and expose 
every individual who lived in it to a ty- 
ranny no man ought to submit to.” Pur. 
suant to his Lordship’s directions, the 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff on 
the first issue, and for the defendants on 
the second, declaring that in their opinion 
the book was obscene. 

Morison v. Harmer, Feb. 13.— This 
action was brought against the defendants 
for having published in the Weekly Dis- 
patch newspaper a libel, charging the 
plaintiff with selling and compounding 
certain noxious pills, composed of gam- 
boge and aloes, which had a poisonous 
effect upon those who took them.—A 
number of witnesses of the first medical 
standing, deposed to the dangerous quali- 
ties of the pills, &c.—The trial lasted 
three days, when the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the defendants on the first issue, 
which related to the dangerous character 
of the medicine; and on another issue, 
relating to the solvency of the plaintiffs, 
they found a verdict for the plaintiffs,— 
damages, 2001. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 21. Charles Knight Murray, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to be Treasurer to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for Fngland. 

Jan. 10. Royal Ayrshire Militia, Major Wm. 
Neill to be a Lieut.-Col. 

Jan. 20. S. Cole, Clerk, Doctor in Divinity, 
and Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, to bear 
the honourable armorial distinctions — 
to his late brother, Sir C. Cole, Knt. R. N. 

J. G. T. Sinclair, esq. to be Page of Honour 
to the Queen. : 

34th Foot, Major M. M. Fox to be Major. 

Jan. 21. Brevet; to be Major-Generals in the 
Army—Cols. H. Shadforth, P. J. Parry, and J. 
K. Money.—To be Colonels in the Army, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir T. H. Browne, T. W. Forster, A. 
Machlachlan, P. Burke, J. Whetham, T. Wild- 
man, H. Standish, and J. W. Aldred.—To be 
Lieut.-Col., Major G. Quill. 

Kenneth-Alexander Baron Howard of Effing- 
ham, G.C.B. created Earl of Effingham, co. 
Surrey; Thomas Lord Ducie created Earl of 
Ducie and Baron Moreton of Tortworth ; Chas. 
Lord Yarborough created Earl of Yarborough 
and Baron Worsley of Apuldurcombe in the 
Isle of Wight ; Edw. Berkeley Portman, esq. 
created Baron Portman of Orchard Portman, 
co. Somerset ; Thomas Alex. Fraser, esq. cre- 
ated Baron Lovat, of Lovat, co. Inverness ; 
and William Hanbury, esq. created Baron 
Bateman, of Shobden, co. Hereford. 

Jan. 23. The Right Hon. G. B. Abercromby 


to be Lieutenant and Sheriff-Principal of the 
shire of Stirling. 


Jan. 27. 1st Dragoons, Lieut.-General Right 
Hon. Sir R. H. Vivian. Bart. to be Colonel.— 
12th Dragoons, Lieut.-General Sir H. J. Cum- 
ming to be Colonel. 

Commissariat : to be Commissaries-general 
to the Forces—Deputy Commissary-generals 
H. Cocksedge, W. Petree, and J. H. Adams.— 
To be Deputy Commissaries-general, Assistant 
Commissary-generals N. Malassez, H. J. Wild, 
C. Palmer, W. Miller, W. Laidley, W. Auther, 
J. Laidley, W. Hayward, H. Hill, F. E. Knowles, 
and A. Moodie.—To be Assistant Commissa- 
ries-general,, Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
generals T. Rayner, M. Bailey, J. Woolrabe, J. 
Davidson, J. Leggatt, W. Bailey, C. W. Bever- 
ley, E. Eyl, J. Lane, G. Swinney, W. Ragland, 
G. Elliott, A. Chalmers, W. F. Bowman, J. D. 
Watt, and J. Slade.—To be Deputy Assistant 
Commissaries-general, Commissariat Clerks 
T. J. Lamprier, G. Shepheard, R. Neill, E. T. 
Grindley, W. Maturin, J. W. Bovell, W. Dal- 
rymple, R. Routh, and A. Edwards. 

Jan. 28. Right Hon. Michael O*Loghlin, 
to be Keeper or Master of the Rolls and Re- 
cords of the Court of Chancery of Ireland. 
~ Jan. 30. George Lloyd Hodges, esq. to be 
Consul in Servia. 

The brother and sister of Lord Kingsale to 
have the same precedence as if their father had 
succeeded to the peerage. : 

Jan. 31. The Rev. Jas. Edw. Austen, in 
compiiance with the will of Jane Leigh Perrot, 
of Scarlets, Berks, to take the name of Leigh 
after Austen. 

Feb. 2. Rt. Hon. Francis William Earl of 
Charlemont, to Hy a Baron of the United King- 
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dom, by the title of Baron Charlemont, of 
Charlemont, co. Armagh. ; with remainder to 
his brother the Hon Henry Caulfeild. 

Feb. 3. 8th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. B. 
Turner, to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. O’Hara 
Baynes to be Major. 

eb. 4. Master Jas. Chas. Murray Cowell 
to be a Page of Honour in ordinary to his Ma- 
esty. 
¥ Feb. 6. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. Macdougall 
Brisbane, to be G.C.B.—Major Gen. Sir John 
Wilson, to be a K.C.B. 

Feb. 9. John Cunningham, esq. to be one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland; and An- 
drew Rutherfurd, Esq. to be Solicitor-gene- 
ral for Scotland. 

Sir Robert Frankland, of Thirkleby, co. 
York, Bart. in a with the will of Sir 
R. Greenhill Russell, late of Chequer’s court, 
Buckinghamshire, Bart. to take the surname 
of Russell in addition to that of Frankland. 

Feb. 10. James Kennedy, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be his Majesty’s Judge in the Mixed 
British and Spanish Court of Justice at the 
Havannah. 

19th Foot, Capt. T. Hamilton to be Major. 

98th Foot, Major J. Allen to be Major. 

Brevet, Lieut.-Col. W. Wylde to have the 
local rank of Colonel, and Major J. N. Colqu- 
houn, of Lieut.-Col. while employed on a spe- 
cial service in Spain. : 

Royal Military College: Major-Gen. Sir G. 
Scovell, K.C.B. to be Governor ; Col. J. W. 
Taylor to be Lieutenant.-Governor. 

Feb. 15. Robert Ferguson, of Raith, esq. to 
be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the county 

f Fife. 

’ Feb, 17. 1st Foot Guards, Col. Turner Grant 
to be Major.—40th Foot, Lt.-Gen. Sir L. Smith, 
to be Colonel.—47th Foot, Capt. Melville Dal- 
zell to be Major.—78th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Paul 
Anderson to be Col.—98th Foot, Capt. H. Eyre 
to be Major.—Rifle Brigade, Major Rich. Lo- 
thian Dickson to be Major.— Unattached, Major 
John Cox to be Lieut.-Col. ; Brevet Major J. 
H. Walsh to be Major.—Garrison, Major-Gen. 
Chas.-Murray Lord Greenock to be Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle.—Brevet, Capt. Rich. 
Hancock to be Major in the Army. 

Commodore Lord John Hay to be a C.B. 

Naval Appointments.—Capt. Sir Thos. Fel- 
lows, C.B. to the Vanguard. ; Com. Thomas 
Bushby, to the Wanderer ; Com, G. St. Vincent 
King, to the Champion ; Com. W. G. H. Whish, 
to the Gannet; Rear-Adm. Sir F. L. Maitland, 
K.C.B. to the command of the Tagus.—To be 
Superintendents of the Dock-yards :—Ports- 
mouth, Rear-Admiral F. Warren ; Devonport, 
Rear-Adm. John Hayes : Woolwich, Capt. Sir 
J. Louis, Bart.; Chatham, W. P. Cumby, C.B. 

To be Privy Councillors for Ireland :—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide ; Villiers Stuart, esq. Lieu- 
tenant of Waterford ; John Richards, Attor- 
ney-General ; Anthony Richard Blake, Chief 
Remembrancer. 





SHERIFFS FOR 1837. 
Bedfordshire—W. H. Whitbread, of Southhill, 


esq. 
Berkshire—J. Wheble, of het csey | Lodge, esq. 
Bucks—J. N. Hibbert, of Chalfont St. Peter, esq. 
Cambridgeshire and Hunts—John Dobede, of 
Soham, esq. 

Cheshire—C. P. Shakerley, of Somerford, esq. 
Cornwall—J. Basset, of Tehidy Park, esq. | 

a: —~reliionl F. F. Vane, of Armathwaite, 


rt. 
Derbyshire—G. Moore, of Appleby-hall, esq. 
Devonshire—W. R. Ilbert, of Horswell, esq. 
Dorsetshire—J.C. Fyler, of Heffleton-lodge, esq. 
Durham—A. Wilkinson, of Coxhoe-hall, esq. 
Essex—J. Bullock, of Faulkbourne-hall, esq. 
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Gloucestershire—H. N. Trye, of Leckhampton 


urt, esq. 

Herefordsh.—T. Monnington, Sarnesfield, esq. 

Hertfordshire—G. Proctor, of Bennington, esq. 

Kent—F. Bradley, of Gore-court, esq. 

Lancashire—T. B. Crosse, of Shaw-hill, esq. 

Leicestershire—Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, of Noseley- 
hall, Bart. 

eaeenee~ilr T. Whichcote, of Aswardby, 

art. 

Monmouthsh.—P. Jones, of Lanarth-court, esq. 

Norfolk—Jack Petre, of Westwick-hall, esq. 

Norihamptonshire—Wm. Willes, of Astropp- 
house, esq. 

Northumberland—W. J. Charlton, of Hesley- 
side, esq. 

Nottinghamshire—R. Ramsden, of Carlton in 
Lindrick, esq. 

Oxferdshire—P. T. H. Wykeham, of Tythrop- 
house, esq. 

Rutlandshire—J. Stokes, of Caldecot, esq. 

Shropshire—T. H. Hope, of Netley-hall, esq. 

Somersetsh.—A. Adair, Heatherton-park, esq. 

Staffordshire—G. T. Whitgreave, of Moseley- 
court, esq. 

County of Southampton—The Hon. W. H. A. 
A’Court Holmes, of Westover. 

Suffolk—Sir H. Parker, of Long Melford, Bt. 

Surrey—T. Alcock, of Kingswood-warren, esq. 

Sussex—G, Palmer, of ‘Tunbridge Wells, esq. 

Warwickshire—H. C. Adams, of Ansty, esq. 

Wiltshire—Sir F. H. H. Bathurst, of Ciaren- 
don-park, Bart. 

Wercestershire—W. A. Roberts, Bewdley, esq. 
Yorkshire—M. Milbank, of Thorpe Perrow, esq. 
SOUTH WALES. 

Breconshire—C. Bailey, of Beaufort, esq. 
Carmarthensh.—W. H. Wilson, Penycoed, esq. 
Cardiganshire—J. Hughes, of Alitlwyd, esq. 
Glamorganshire—H. Gwyn, of Alltween, esq. 
Pembrokeshire—J. Adams, of Holyland, esq. 
Radnorshire—Hans Busk, of Nantmel, esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesey—Hugh Beaven, of Glyn Garth, esq. 
Carnarvonsh.—Hon. T. P. Lloyd, of Plashen. 
Denbighshire—J. Heaton, of Plas Heaton, esq. 
Flintshire—Sir E. Mostyn, of Talacre, Bart. 
Merionethshi.—Sir R. W. Vaughan, of Nannan, 


Bart. 
Montgomeryshire—R. Phillips, of Hiros, esq. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Buckinghamsh.—George Simon Harcourt, esq. 
East Cumberland.—Wiltiam James, esq. 
Carlow, Co.—N_ A. Vigors, esq. 
Renfrewshire.—George Houston, jun. esq. 
Stafford.—John Farrand, esq. 
Cashel.—Stephen Woulfe, esq. 
Morpeth.—Lord Leveson, 
Dungarvon.—John Power, esq. 
Warwick.—Hon. J. C. Canning. 
Calne.—Hon. J. G. C. Fox Strangways. 
Evesham.—G. R, Bowles, esq. 
Maiton.—Lord Viscount Milton. 
Sheffield.—John Parker, esq. 





EcctestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Appleton, St. Neot’s V. Hunts. 

Rev. C. Biathwait, Leiston P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Brackenbury, Dunholme V. co. Linc. 

Rev. T. Burnet, St. James’s Garlickhythe R. 
London. 

Rey. W. Carus, Holy Trinity V. Cie. 

Rev. J, C. Davenport, Skeffington R. co. Leic, 

Rev, W. A. C. Durham, St. Matthew’s, Friday 
street, London. 

Rey. 8. Fox, Horsley V. co. Derby. 

Rev. E. Farsdon, East Antony V. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Goddard, Ibstock R. co. Leicester, 


28 
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Rev. J. H. Lowe, Holy Trinity R. Exeter. 
Rev. J. Mackalister, Nigg ch. co. Ross. 
Rev. J. C. Menchin, St. Mary Cole church, and 
St. Mildred’s R. London. : 
Rev. H. Miller, Tannington-cum-Brandish R, 
Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Peto, Preston by Faversham V. Kent. 
. J. H. Pring, Llanfrothen R. Merioneth. 
. G. Ratcliffe, St. Edmund’s R. Salisbury. 
. Scholefield, Sapcote R. co. Leicester. 
Rev. T. A. Strickland, Bredon R. co. Worcest. 
Rev. R. Thyacke, Padstow V. Cornwall. 
Rey. T. Tracey, Townstall V. Devon. 
Rey. G. Traherne, St. George’s R. co. Glamorg. 
Rev. H. M. Villiers, Kenilworth V. co. Warw. 


Rev. — Whitby, Ballymacky R. co. Cavan. 
Rev. J. Willan, South Witham R. co. Lincoln. 
Rey. R. C. Windham, Chilton R. Suffolk. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. F. Aston, to the Earl of Plymouth. 
Rev. J. Bickersteth, to Lord Langdale. 
Rey. W. Y. Draper, to Lord Carteret. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 
N. Kymek, B.A. to be Second Master of Hert- 
ford Grammar School. 
Rev. A. Ramsay, to be Master of the Endowed 
School at Martock, Somerset. 
Rev. R. Wilson to be Head Master of St. Pe- 
ter’s Grammar School, Eaton-square. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 20. In Hamilton-place, Hon. Mrs. G. 
Hope, a dau. 

Jan.17. At Brighton, the wife of Sir John 
Hall, Bart. of Dunglass, a son.—At Arran- 
lodge, Bognor, the wife of the Rev. John Pear- 
son, a son._——18. The wife of the Rev. F. 
Pickford, of Burwell Park, a son.——20. At 
the Hirsel, Lady Dunglass, a son.——2l. At 
Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir H. Fair- 
fax, Bart. a son.——23. At Skirbeck Rectory, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. W. Roy, 
D.D.a dau.— 2+. The wife of R. Bernal, esq. 
M.P. Eaton-sq. a son.—In Great Cumber- 
land-st. the Countess de Palatiano, a dau.— 
At the Vicarage, Midsomer Norton, Somerset- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Cha. Strong Mayne, 
late of Christ Church, a dau. 25. At Truro, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Medley, a son.—26. 
At Longdon, near Lichfield, the wife of the Rev. 
Stuart Majendie, a dau. 27. The wife of 
W. G. T. D. Tyssen, esq. of Foulden Hail, Nor- 
folk, a dau. At Acrise Rectory, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. R. C. Bayley, a son.——29. 
At Langton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Farquharson, a son.——31. At Lumley House, 
Richmond, the wife of the Rev. C. Lawson, a 
son.—At Wandsworth, the wife of the Rev. 
T. O. Goodchild, a son. 

Lately. At Bowness, co. Westmoreland, the 
wife of Sir 'T. S. Pasley, Bart. a son.—aAt 
Dowlais, Lady Charlotte Guest, a dau. In 
Pembrokeshire, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Owen, 
M.P. a dau. 

Feb. 1. At Eton, the wife of the Rev. G. J. 
Dupuis, a dau.——At the Rectory, Uplowman, 
the wife of the Rev. S, Pidsley, a son.—At 
Bramham Biggin, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs, 
H. Ramsden, a son.—-10. At Staplegrove, 
near Taunton, the wife of Capt. F. Blundell, 
llth Dragoons, a dau.——11. At the Rectory, 
Illsey, the wife of the Rev. T. Loveday, a dau. 

12.At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Keith, a 
son.——At_ Holbrooke Farm, Horsham, the 
Hon. Mrs. Whitshed, a son.——13, In Regent- 
street, the Countess de Salis, a son.——At God- 
mersham Park, Kent, the wife of Major H. 
Knight, a dau.——At Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
shire, the wife of R. Myddelton Biddulph, esq. 
ason and heir.—15, At Bicester, the Visc’tess 
Chetwynd, a dau. 


Births and Marriages. 


[March, 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 21. At Hampstead, Reginald Bray, 
esq. F.S.A. to Fanny, third dau. of T. N. Long- 
man, esq. 

Dec. 28. At St. Clement Danes, Major Fred. 
C. Irwin, K. H. to Elizabeth, only surviving 
dau. of Mr. J. B. Courthope, of Rotherhithe. 

Jan. 14. At Caversham, Oxfordshire, the 
Rev. Arthur Buckeridge, sonof the late Lieut.- 
Col. Buckeridge, to Louisa, dau. of the late W. 
Vanderstegen, Esq. of Cane End House,—— 
16. At Bathwick, the Rev. F. Tyrell, to Au- 

usta, dau. of the late Rev. T. Hardinge, of 
) vote Bens Castle, co. Dublin.——18. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.-Col. E. H. 
Bridgeman, to Harriet Eliz. Frances, sister to 
the late H. H. Aston, esqg.— 19. At Mortlake, 
the Rev. S. Lloyd Pope, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, to Sophia, dau. of 
the late George Edmunds, esq.——At Saint 
George’s, London, the Rev. J. Aleer, Rector of 
Orchardleigh, Somersetsh. to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of the late J. Cookson, esq.—23. At Brighton, 
H. Shirley, esq. of Peppingford-lodge, Sussex, 
to Isabella Martha, second dau. of the late Sir 
Harry Vereist Darell, Bart.——24. At Newark, 
Notts. J. H. Lecky, esq. of Cullenswood House, 
Dublin, to Mary Anne, dau. of W. E. Tallents, 
esq. of Great George-st. Westminster.——At 
Liandudwen, the Rev. W. Crawley, Rector of 
Bryngwyn, Monmouthshire, to Mary Gertrude, 
third dau. of Col. Sir Love Jones Parry, M.P. 
of Madryn, Caernarvonshire.——At Richmond, 
Sir Walter Park Carew, Bart. of Hacombe, 
Devon, to Anne Frances, dau. of Col. Taylor, of 
Ogwell-house.——At Brotherton, Yorkshire, 
Wm. second son of the late R. Gladstone, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Charlotte Louisa, third dau. 
of G. Watkin Kenrick, esq. of Woore Hall, 
Shropshire.—The Rev. H. Watkins, to Frances, 
second dau. of the late G. Courthope, esq. of 
Wiligh, Sussex. 25. At St. Pancras Church, 
the Rev. W. H. Howard, to Julia, third dau. of 
N. Wathen, of Euston-sq. esq. 26. W. S. 
Rose, esq. of Cransby, Northamptonshire, to 
Frances Priscilla, dau. of the late Rev. H. John 
Wollaston, Rector of Scotter, Lincolnshire.—— 
30. At Jersey, J. M. Nicolle, esy. youngest 
son of the late Judge Nicolle, to Harriette Ber- 
resford, second dau. of Major G. Nicolson.—— 
31. At Dean, Lancashire, the Rev. H. M. 
fourth son of the late Hon. George Villiers, 
to Amelia Maria, eldest dau. of W. Hulton, 
esq. of Hulton Park. At Bromley, Kent, 
Rich. Harvey, esq. of St. Day, Cornwall, to 
Susanna, dau. of the late Rev. H. Marsh, Vicar 
of Maunden, Essex.—The Rev. C. H. Cox, 
Vicar of South Littleton, Worcestershire, to 
Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rey. G. H. Peel, of Ince, 
Cheshire. 

Feb. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Christ. 
Turnor, esq. of Stoke Rochford, and Panton 
House, co. Lincoln, to the Lady Caroline Finch 
Hatton, only dau. of the Earl of Winchelsea 
and Nottingham.——At Salisbury, the Rev. T. 
Prothero to Georgiana Mary, only dau. of the 
Rev. M. Marsh, Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
bury. At the Charter House, W. Strahan, 
esq. of Ashurst, Surrey, to Anne, only dau. of 
the. late Gen. Sir G. B. Fisher.—7. R. 
Uniacke Bayley, esq. of Ballynaclogh, to Har- 
riet, only dau. of the very Rev. John Head, 
Dean of Killaloe. At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
stone-square, G. 'T. Knight, esq. to the C’tess 
of Nelson, Duchess of Bronte ——At Dalham 
Suffolk, the Rev. T. F. Hall, Vicar of Hattield 
Broad Oak, to Mary-Philippa, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. Sir R. Affleck, Bart.—At West- 
ham, the Rev. P. D. Buttemer, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of J. E. Bomcott, esq. of Stratford House, 
Essex.——At Rodden, Somersetshire, H. E. 
Wright, Rector of Litton, to Frances Eyre 
a dau. of the Rey. E. Edgell, of 

st Hill. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Doxe or Montrose, K.G. 

Dec. 30. At his house in Grosvenor- 
square, in his 82d year, the Most Noble 
James Graham, third Duke of Mon- 
trose, Marquis of Graham and Bucha- 
nan, Earl of Kincardine, Viscount of 
Dundaff, Lord Aberruthven, Mugdoch, 
and Fintrie (1707), sixth Marquis of 
Montrose (1644), tenth Earl of Montrose 
(1504.5), and twelfth Lord Graham (1445), 
ali honours of the Kingdom of Scotland ; 
third Earl and Baron Graham of Belford 
in Northumberland (1722); K.G.; a Privy 
Councillor; Lord Justice General of 
Scotland, Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Stirling, Hereditary Sheriffof Dumbar- 
tonshire, Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow, a General of the Royal Archers 
of Scotland, D.C.L. &e. &e.&e. 

His Grace was born on the 8th Sept. 
1755, the only surviving son of William 
the second Duke, by the Lady Lucy Man- 
ners, youngest daughter of John second 
Duke of Rutland, K.G. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was created M.A. in 1775. He 
was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow in Dec. 1780, and had conse- 
quently held that office for fifty-six years. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Richmond at the general elec- 
tion of the same year, and for Great Bed- 
win at those of 1784 and 1790, in which 
latter year he succeeded to the peerage. 

In 1783 he zealously opposed Mr. Fox’s 
India Bill; and at the formation of the 
Pitt administration at the close of that 
year, he was appointed one of the Lords 
of the Treasury on the 27th Dec. The 
commission of which he was one, lasted 
until the 8th April 1789. On the 8th 
May in the latter year he proposed Mr. 
Addington (now Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth) as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. On the 6th Aug. following he 
was himself appointed, jointly with Lord 
Mulgrave, Paymaster-general of his Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces, in which office he 
continued until Feb. 1791; and two days 
after (Aug. 8, 1789) he was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. 

On the 23d Sept. 1790, he succeeded 
his father in the dukedom; whereupon 
his Grace became as active a member of 
the House of Peers, in support of the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, as he had 
previously been of the House of Com. 
mons. At the close of that year we find 
him moving the address on the Spanish 
convention; and in 1803 he again moved 


the address to the King, congratulating 
his Majesty upon the escape from the 
conspiracy of Col. Despard, &c. In 
1805 he voted Lord Melville « not guilty” 
on all the charges. 

In November 1790 his Grace was ap- 
pointed Master of the Horse to his Ma- 
jesty, which office he then enjoyed until 
March 1795. 

On the 12th May, 1791, he was nomi- 
nated one of the Commissioners for con- 
trolling the affairs of India; and by seve- 
ral renewed commissions he was continued 
a member of that board until the year 1802. 
In 1803 he was re-appointed, and finally 
retired in 1805. 

On the 14th June 1793, his Grace was 
invested with the Order of the ‘Thistle. 

In 1795 he was constituted Lord Jus- 
tice General of Scotland, which office he 
retained to his death. 

In 1798 he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Stirlingshire; and in 1802 he 
became Colonel of its militia. 

On the 10th June 1804 his Grace was 
appointed President of the Board of 
Trade, and on the 13th July, Joint Post- 
master-general. From these two offices 
he was removed on the change of admi- 
nistration in Feb. 1806; but, on his friends 
returning to power, the office of Master 
of the Horse was again conferred upon 
him, on the 4th April, 1807, and he now 
retained it until Dec. 1821, when he suc- 
ceeded the Marquis of Hertford as Lord 
Chamberlain. This last office he resigned 
in May 1827. 

On the 26th March 1812, the Duke of 
Montrose was- elected a Knight of the 
Garter, and thereupon resigned his com- 
panionship of the Thistle. 

Sir Nathaniel W. Wraxall, in his 
“ Memoirs,” ascribes the political good 
fortune of the Duke of Montrose, not to 
the possession of any extraordinary intel- 
lectual endowments, but to those saga- 
cious, prudent, and business-like qualities 
which so often compensate for the ab- 
sence of great ability. ‘* His celebrated 
ancestor, the Marquis of Montrose,” he 
remarks, “ scarcely exhibited more devo- 
tion to the cause of Charles I. in the 
field, than his descendant displayed for 
George III. in the House of Commons, 
while Lord Graham. Nor did he want 
great energy, any more than activity, of 
mindor body. During the progress of the 
French revolution, and after his accession 
to the peerage, he enrolled himself as a 
private soldier in the City Light Horse. 
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« After Mr. Perceval’s administration, 
in 1812, when the Prince Regent at- 
tempted to form a junction with some of 
his own former friends and Lord Liver- 
pool, the Duke of Montrose owed both 
the preservation of his place, and the or- 
der of the Garter, solely to the inflexibility 
of the individuals who refused them. If 
the Earl of Jersey would have accepted 
the Mastership of the Horse, the Duke 
would have been instantly deprived of 
that employment ; as, in like manner, the 
Duke of Norfolk’s rejection of the Gar- 
ter, determined the Prince Regent, after 
long hesitation, to confer it on the Duke 
of Montrose.” 

Nevertheless, his Grace’s publie con- 
duct must be allowed to have been up- 
right, honourable, and consistent ; while 
his private life was in the highest degree 
estimable. Whenat home at Buchanan, 
he set an example which produced the 
happiest effects in the neighbourhood, 
and added all that the iniluence of his 
rank could give, to the charities of social 
intercourse and the regular observance of 
religious duties. The Highlanders were 
indebted to his Grace for the restoration 
of their ancient dress, which bad been 
long prohibited by law. 

The Duke of Montrose was twice 
murried. He was first united, Feb. 22, 
1785, to Lady Jemima-Elizabeth Ash- 


burnham, by whom he had one son, Wil- 
liam Earl of Kincardine, born 4th Sept. 


1786, and died 29th April, 1787. His 
mother died on the 17th Sept. 1786, aged 
25. His Grace married secondly, at 
Kensington-palace, July 24, 1790, Lady 
Caroline- Maria Montagu, eldest daughter 
of George Duke of Manchester, by whom 
he had issue four daughters and two sons : 
2. the Right Hon. Georgiana- Charlotte 
Countess of Winchelsea and Nottingham, 
married in 1814 to George the present 
Earl of Winchelsea, and died in 1835, 
leaving issue one son and one daughter: 
3. Lady Caroline, living unmarried; 4. the 
Right Hon. Lucy Viscountess Clive, 
married in 1818 to Edward Viscount 
Clive, eldest son of the Earl of Powis, 
and has a numerous family; 5. the Most 
Noble James, now Duke of Montrose, 
born in 1799, a Privy Councillor, Colonel 
of the Stirling, Dumbarton, Clackman- 
nan, and Kinross Militia, and formerly 
M.P. for Cambridge ; his Grace is un- 
married; 6. Lady Martha, who died 
young; 7. Lady Emily, married in 1832 
to Edward- Thomas Foley, esq. M.P. for 
Herefordshire, cousin to Lord Foley; 
and 8. Lord Montagu William Graham, 
born in 1807, Captain in the Coldstream 
Guards. 

His Grace's body was removed for in- 


Osirvary.—Larl of Arran.—Lord Audley. 


(March, 


terment to the cemetery of his ancestors 
in the ancient chapel at Aberruthven in 
Pertiishire. 


Eart or ARRAN. 

Jan. 20. At his seat, Arran Lodge, 
Bognor, Sussex, in his 76th year, the 
Right Hon. Arthur-Saunders Gore, third 
Earl of Arran, co. Galway (1762), Vis- 
count Sudley, of Castle Gore, co. Mayo, 
and Baron Saunders of Deeps, co. Wex- 
ford (1758), and the fifth Baronet (of 
Newtown, co Mayo, 1662). 

His Lordship was born July 20, 1761, 
the eldest son of Arthur-Saunders the 
second Earl, by his first marriage with 
the Hon. Catharine Annesley, daughter 
of William Viscount Glerawly, and sister 
to Charles- Francis first Earl Annesley. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father Oct. 8, 1809, but never sat 
in either House of Parliament. 

His Lordship married Dec. 29, 1787, 
Mary, the eldest and only surviving 
daughter and coheiress of the late Sir 
John Tyrrell, of Heron-hall, in Essex; 
but that lady died without issue Aug. 31, 
1832. He is succeeded in his titles by 
his nephew Philip Yorke Gore, esq. born 
in 1802, Secretary of Legation at Rio de 
la Plata, the eldest son of the late Col. 
the Hon. William-John Gore, M.P. for 
co. Leitrim, and late Master of the Horse 
at the Court of Dublin, who died on the 
15th Jan, last year (and bas a memoir in 
our Vol. V. p. 306.) 

The body of the deceased Earl was in- 
terred on the 28th Jan. at Felpham, near 
Bognor, at which latter place his Lord- 
ship had resided for some years, and was 
highly respected. 


orp AUDLEY. 

Jan. 14. Aged nearly 54, the Right 
Hon. George-John Thicknesse Touchet, 
seventeenth Baron Audley, of Heleigh, 
co. Stafford (1297). 

His Lordship was born Jan, 23, 1783, 
the elder and only surviving son of George 
the sixteenth Lord by his first wife the 
Hon Elizabeth Delaval, fourth daughter 
and coheiress of John-Hussey Lord De- 
laval. In early life he obtained a com- 
mission in the guards, which he held for 
seventeen years. He succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his father, Aug. 
24, 1818. In 1821 a pension of 4627. on 
the civil list was conferred upon him. In 
the house of Peers Lord Audley voted 
with the administrations of Lord Grey 


‘and Lord Melbourne, and in favour of 


the Act for the Reform of Parliament. 
His Lordship possessed considerable 

natural talent, and a genius for mecha- 

nical inventions, among which may be 
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reckoned a portmanteau and portfolio, 
which bear his name; also a lock, of 
which he was patentee, but which, it is 
believed, has not yet been offered to the 
ublic. 
. He married, April 18, 1815, Anne- 
Jane, eldest daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Ross Donnelly, and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue four sons and 
two daughters: 1. the Right Hon. George- 
Edward now Lord Audley, born in 1817; 
2. the Hon. Jane- Elizabeth ; 3. the Hon. 
John; 4. the Hon. William Ross; 5. the 
Hon. James; and 6. the Hon. Susan. 
Lord Audley, in person, was somewhat 
above the ordinary stature. His body 
was interred on the 23d Jan. in the family 
vault at Melksham, and a little difficulty 
was experienced at the interment in con- 
sequence of the narrowness of the aisles 
of the church, and the bulk of the coffin, 
which weighed about 8 cwt. The 
funeral was altogether plain, and suit- 
able to the situation of the deceased. 
Sandridge Hill, near that town, now the 
property, by purchase, of W. H. Ludlow 
Bruges, esq. and Peak Garland, esq., 
was formerly the seat of his family, and 
was sold about twenty-one years since by 
his Lordship’s father. ‘The remains of 
his Lordship’s father and mother are de- 
posited in Melksham church. The pre- 
sent peer, his brothers, and two friends, 


attended in two mourning coaches-and- 
four, and the carriages of the deceased 
Lord and of Mr. Ludlow Bruges fol- 
lowed. 


Sm M. S. Stewart, Bart. M.P. 

Dec. 19. At Edinburgh, aged 48, Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, the sixth Baronet 
of Blackhall, co. Renfrew (1667), and 
Knight in the present Parliament for 
that county, a Deputy Lieutenant for the 
counties of Renfrew and Lanark. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Michael 
the fifth Baronet, by his cousin Catharine, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Max- 
well, of Sprinkell ; and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father in the year 
1825. 

In 1827 he was returned to Parliament 
for Lanarkshire; but at the next election 
in 1830, he was chosen for the county of 
Rentrew, which had been represented by 
his ancestors for many generations, and of 
which he has since continued member. 
His politics were Whig. 

Sir Michael was, we believe, twice 
married; first to Eliza-Mary, daughter 
of J. Murdoch, esq. and secondly to the 
only daughter of Robert Farquhar, esq. 
of Portland-place. He is succeeded in 
his title and estates by his son, now Sir 


Sir M.S. Stewart, Bart.—Sir C. Cockerell, Bart. 
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John Stewart, a boy of about ten years of 
age. ‘The disease of which he died was 
an inflammation of the spine, caused, it is 
understood, by a fall from his horse about 
a twelvemonth ago, and to which, at the 
time, he paid no attention. His body 
= interred in the family vault at Inner- 
ip. 


Sir Cuarvtes Cockerett, Bart. M.P. 

Jan.6. At his seat, Sezincourt, Glou- 
cestershire, aged nearly 82, Sir Charles 
Cockerell, Bart. M. P. for Evesham; an 
honorary member of the India Board of 
Control, a Director of the Globe Insurance 
Office, &e. 

Sir Charles was born Feb. 18, 1755, 
the fifth son and ninth and youngest child 
of John Cockerell, of Bishop’s Hull, co. 
Somerset, esq. (son of Jobn Cockerell, 
of Carmarthen, M.D.) by Frances, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of John Jackson, of 
Clapham, in Surrey, esq. 

He commenced his career in life at 
Bengal in 1776; and was attached to the 
Surveyor’s office. After filling several 
high official employments, he was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-general in India in 
1804, and he finally returned to England 
in 1806. He was subsequently largely 
concerned in business as an India agent, 
merchant, and banker. 

He first entered Parliament as one of 
the members for Tregony in 1802; and 
sat until the dissolution of 1806. In 
1820 he was first returned for, Evesham, 
for which he was re-chosen on every sub- 
sequent election. He voted for the Re- 
form Act; but was opposed to Catholic 
emancipation, and generally supported 
the Liverpool and Wellington administra- 
tions. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Sept. 25, 1809. 

Sir Charles Cockerell was twice mar- 
ried: first, at Calcutta, March 11, 1789, 
to Maria-Tryphena, daughter of Sir’ 
Charles- William Blunt, Bart. and sister 
to the present Sir C. R. Blunt, Bart. 
M. P. for Lewes. By that lady, who 
died on the 8th Oct. following, he had 
no issue. He married secondly, Feb. 13, 
1809, the Hon. Harriet Rushout, second 
daughter of John first Lord Northwick, 
and sister to the present Lord, and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had one 
son and two daughters: 1. Sir Charles 
Rushout Cockerell, who has succeeded 
to the title; he was born in 1809, and 
married in 1834, the Hon. Cecilia-Olivia 
Foley, daughter of Thomas third Lord 
Foley, and sister to the present Lord; 
2. Harriet- Anne; and 3. Elizabeth-Ma- 
ria, who died unmarried in 1832, 
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Tuomas Kavanacu, Esa. M.P. 

Jan. 20. At his seat, Borris-house, co. 
Carlow, aged 69, Thomas Kavanagh, esq. 
M.P. for that county; brother-in-law to 
the Marquess of Ormonde, and son-in- 
law to the Earl of Clancarty. 

He was the son and heir of Thomas 
Kavanagh, esq. by Susan sister to John 
17th Earl of Ormonde. His family was 
that of the native Kings of Leinster, a 
fact acknowledged in the reign of Queen 
Mary, who created the Kavanagh of that 
day Baron Ballyane, styling him in the 
patent, “ Princeps suz nationis.” 

He entered at an early period of life 
into the Austrian service, (in which se- 
veral of his relatives, including his uncle 
Field Marshal O’ Kavanagh, Governor of 
Prague, had been highly distinguished), 
and served throughout the war. On the 
death of his father he became one of the 
largest landed proprietors in Ireland, in- 
heriting extensive and valuable estates 
spread over the countries of Carlow, 
Wexford and Kilkenny. 

Mr. Kavanagh was first returned to 
Parliament for the county of Carlow in 
1826 on the accession of the present Lord 
Downes to the peerage ; and he continued 
to represent the county, in conjunction 
with his son-in-law Col. Bruen, until at 
the election of 1831 he was defeated by 
the papistical faction under the patronage 
of O'Connell. At the election of 1832 
Mr. Kavanagh and Col. Bruen were again 
unsuccessful; in 1835 they were returned, 
but their election determined to be void. 
At the re-election occurred the memora- 
ble contest with Mr. Vigors and ex- 
Sheriff Raphael; memorable for the 1000/. 
paid by the latter to O'Connell, and for 
the long-protracted contest before another 
committee of the House. The retire- 
ment of the sitting members at length 
restored Mr. Kavanagh and Col. Bruen 
to their seats. It need scarcely be added 
that Mr. Kavanagh was a warm friend of 
the present constitution of Great Britain, 
and a foremost opponent of the faction 
which now tyrannises over Ireland. 
«“ Descended from a line of princes, 
he was princely in thought, word, and 
deed ; a polished and highly informed gen- 
tleman—an attached and faithful subject 
—a judicious and liberal landlord—a pious 
and unostentatious Christian. He died, 
as he lived, in the principles of honest 
allegiance to his King—of confiding faith 
in God his Saviour.” 

Mr. Kavanagh was so good a landlord 
that his worth in that respect used to be 
readily borne testimony to, even by the 
most virulent of his political opponents. 


T. Kavanagh, Esq. M.P.—QJ. B. Praed, Esq. M.P. 
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Mr. Kavanagh was twice married; first 
in 1798 to his cousin-german Lady Eliza- 
beth Butler, daughter of John 17th Earl 
of Ormond. Her ladyship died in 1823; 
and Mr. Kavanagh married secondly, Feb. 
28, 1825, Lady Harriet- Margaret Le Poer- 
Trench, second daughter of Richard se- 
cond and present Earl of Clancarty. This 
lady survives him ; and he has left a son 
and heir, yet a minor. On the 7th Feb. 
his body was coaveyed from Borris-house 
to the family vault at St. Mullins, amid 
tie cries and lamentations of hundreds of 
the poor peasantry and their families, who 
had lived upon his bounty. The funeral 
extended about two miles of the road, 
every part of his extensive estates pouring 
forth their tributary streams to swell the 
melancholy procession. ‘There were 21 
clergymen of the Established Chureh in 
attendance, and-on arriving at the burial 
ground, there could not be less than 10,000 
persons present. ‘The funeral service was 
performed by the Rey. Mr. Hawkshaw, 
Vicar of St. Mullins; after which an elo- 
quent and appropriate sermon was deliver- 
ed by the Rev. P. Roe, of Kilkenny. 
Throughout the whole day, not a person 
could be seen in the fields, the people 
having abandoned their usual pursuits, to 
pay their last respects to the remains of 
their lamented landlord. ‘The chief mour- 
ners on the occasion, were his son-in-law 
Colonel Bruen, and his brother-in-law 
Lord Dunlo, who were accompanied by 
most of the gentry in the county, with 
their servants and equipages. 


J. B. Prarep, Ese. M.P. 

Jan. 15. At Tyringham, Bucks, aged 
57, James Backwell Praed, esq. M.P. 
for that county. 

He was the son and heir of William 
Praed, esq. of ‘Trevethow, co. Cornwall, 
M.P. for St. Ives, by the daughter and 
heiress of Backwell, of ‘Tyringham. 

Mr. Praed was returned to Parliament 
for the first time at the last election in 
1835, defeating G. H. Dashwood, esq. the 
previous Whig member, by a majority of 
508. ‘Though not gifted with the elo- 
quence of his cousin the member for Yar- 
mouth, he was a valuable and consistent 
Conservative. He married in 1823 So- 
phia, daughter of Charles Chaplin, esq. 
ot Blankney, for many years M.P. for 
Lincolnshire, and sister to the present 
Col. Thomas Chaplin, M.P. for Stan- 
ford. 


Joun CuHar_es Ramspen, Ese. M.P. 

Dec. 29. At Richmond, Surrey, Joun 
Cuartes Ramspen, esq. M.P. for 
Malton. 
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He was born April 30, 1788, the 
eldest son of Sir John Ramsden of 
Byram, co. York, Bart. by the Hon. 
Louisa-Susannah Ingram, 5th and young- 
est daughter and coheiress of Charles 
ninth and last Viscount Irvine, and 
sister to Isabella-Anne Marchioness of 
Hertford. He was consequently heir 
presumptive to the vast property of that 
hon. Baronet, comprising nearly the whole 
of the town of Huddersfield. 

Mr. Ramsden sat in Parliament for 
Malton from 1812 to 1831, when he was 
returned as one of the four members for 
the county of York. In the following year 
he was successfully opposed by E. S. Cay- 
ley, esq.; and in 1833 he again came in 
for Malton. His politics were of course 
those of the house of Fitz- William. 
Throughout an illness of long duration and 
acute suffering, he exemplified the most 
exalted courage and patient resignation. 

He married, May 5, 1814, the Hon. 
Isabella Dundas, seventh and youngest 
daughter of Thomas first Lord Dundas, 
and sister to the present Lord Dundas and 
the late Lady Milton; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue a daugh- 
ter born in 1818, and a son John- William 
who died in 1830; and another son, who 
survives him, F 


Grorcr Smiru, Esa. 


Dec. 26. At his seat, Selsdon, near 
Croydon, aged 75, George Smith, esq. of 
the banking firms of Smith, Payne, and 
Smith, of London, and Samuel Smith, 
Brothers, and Co. of Hull, a Commis- 
sioner of the Lieutenancy for London, and 
a younger brother of Lord Carrington. 

He was the fifth son of Abel Smith, 
esq. of Nottingham, banker, M.P. for 
that town, by Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Bird, esq. of Coventry. He first ob- 
tained a seat in parliament in 1791, as 
one of the members for Lestwithiel. He 
did not sit in the parliament of 1796 until 
the year 1801, when he was elected for 
Midhurst; he was re-chosen for that bo- 
rough in 1802; and in 1806, for Wen- 
dover. For the last place he continued 
to sit in Parliament, in conjunction with 
his brother John Smith, esq. until its 
right to return members was extinguished 
by the Reform Act in 1832. 

Mr. George Smith was for many years 
a member of the East India direction. 

He married, May 12, 1792, Frances- 
Mary, daughter of the late Sir John Par- 
ker Mosley, Bart. and had issue nine sons 
and six daughters, all of whom we believe 
survive him. 


James Fenwick, Esq. 

Feb. 3. At Longwitton Hall, ‘near 
Morpeth, Northumberland, in his 79th 
year, James Fenwicke, esq. 

Mr. Fenwicke was born on the 15th 
Oct. 1758, the eldest son and heir of 
John Fenwicke, esq. who died 23d Dec. 
1783, aged 61, by Mary (who died 9th 
Nov. 1773), youngest daughter of John 
Thornton, esq. eldest son and heir of 
Nicholas Thornton, esq. of Netherwitton 
Castle, Northumberland, by Anne daugh- 
ter of Sir John Swinburne, Bart. of Cap- 
heaton. He was descended from the 


ancient family of Fenwicke Castle, in 
the same county. 


“IT saw come merching owre the Knows 
Fyve hundred Fenwickes in a flock, 
With tack and spair and bowis all bent, 
And warlike weapons at their will.” 


Ballad of Redeswire fight, 5th July, 1575. 


Mr. Fenwicke’s only brother, John 
Ralph Fenwicke, esq. M D. of Durham, 
married Dorothy, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Robert Rcebieatt, of Old Acres, 
in the county of Durham, descended from 
the old lords of Aspramont, and has no 
issue. 

Mr. Fenwicke had three sisters: Ca- 
tharine, unmarried; Margaret, who mar- 
ried William Charlton, of Hesleyside, 
Northumberland, esq. and had one child, 
William-John Charlton, esq. of Hesley- 
side, the high sheriff for the county of 
Northumberland for the present year; 
she died at Durham, on the 12th March, 
1833, in her 76th year :—and Mary mar- 
ried General De Martenne, of the French 
army, and has issue. 

Mr. Fenwicke married Jane, only child 
and heiress of John Manners, esq. of 
Longframlington, Northumberland, the 
last of that branch of the noble house of 
Manners of Etal, now represented by the 
Duke of Rutland. By this lady, who has 
been dead some years, he had issue John 
Manners Fenwicke, esq. who succeeds 
to his estates; William Fenwicke, esq. a 
Captain in the 23d Royal Welch Fusi- 
leers; James-Thomas Fenwicke, esq. 
M.D.; Edward Fenwicke, esq.; and 
two other sons; he had also one only 
daughter, who died 5th December, 1835, 
having married Henry Montonnier Haw- 
kins, esq. of the Gaer, in the county of 
Monmouth, and left one daughter, Jane- 
Henrietta. 

It would be difficult to particularize 
the chief excellences of heart and mind 
in one who possessed them all in an emi- 
nent degree. To his friends, the loss of 
one so universally beloved has left a chasm 
which can neither be supplied nor forgot- 
ten, and the poor of the surrounding 
country, who looked up to him with re« 
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spect and affection, have lost a valued ad- 
viser in their troubles, and a liberal sup- 
plier of their wants. 

As a sportsman, Mr. Fenwicke was 
enthusiastic ; for many years he kept one 
of the best packs of hounds in the north of 
England; and few they were that could 
live with him when his hounds were going 
the pace. 

For some years Mr. Fenwicke has 
suffered from repeated attacks of illness, 
and the last was of such intensity and 
violence, that, after a few days illness, he 
sunk without any violent struggle, but by 
a gradual extinction of the vital spark. 
Thus concluded the long and useful life 
of this exemplary country gentleman, who 
may be well termed “ The good old Eng- 
lish gentleman, of the olden times.” 


Fietp-Marsuat Sir 8S. Huse. 

Jan.1. At his apartments at Chelsea 
Hospital, aged 90, the Right Hon. Sir 
Samuel Hulse, G.C.H. a Privy Coun- 
cillor and Field-Marshal, Governor of 
that establishment, Colonel of the 62d 
foot, and Ranger of Windsor Home Park. 

He was uncle tothe present Sir Charles 
Hulse, of Breamore in Hampshire, Bart. 
being the second son of Sir Edward the 
second Baronet, by Hannah, daughter of 
of Samuel Vanderplank, merchant. 

This gallant veteran had been upwards 
of three-quarters of a century in the mili- 
tary service of his country, having entered 
the Ist foot guards as an Ensign in Dee. 
1761. He was appointed Lieut.- Colonel 
in his regiment in 1780, and employed 
during the London riots of that year. In 
1782 he attained the brevet of Colonel. 
He embarked in 1793 in command of the 
Ist battalion of his regiment, and landed 
in Holland, where he served during that 
campaign, including the siege of Valen- 
ciennes and the memorable action of Lin- 
celles, under the late gallant General Lord 
Lake, in which the Guards were the only 
troops engaged, and in which they highly 
distinguished themselves. The subject 
of our memoir returned to Englarfd, 
with the rank of Major-General, in 
November of the same year. He served 
in the same country for a second short 
period in the year ensuing, and com- 
manded the brigade of Guards. In May 
1795 he was appointed Colonel of the 
56th regiment, and was placed on the 
home staff. 

In Jan. 1798 he received the rank of 
Lieut.-General, and was a short time in 
Ireland during the eventful period of the 
rebellion. 

In 1799 he was appointed to command 
in the expedition to the Helder, and was 
present at all the engagements from Sep- 
tember to =e when he returned 


with the expedition, and was appointed 
to the command of the Southern district, 
in the room of Lord Grey, in which situ- 
ation he continued until the peace of 
1802. 

In Sept. 1803, he received the rank of 
General. In Feb. 1806, he was appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Hospital; 
and in June, 1810, Colonel of the 62d 
regiment. His last appointment was that 
of Governor of Chelsea Hospital, in Feb. 
1820, and at the brevet which took place 
upon the accession of his present Majesty, 
in July 1830, he was with the late Sir 
Alured Clarke, promoted to the rank of 
Field-Marshal. The officers of that 
exalted grade are now again reduced to the 
Duke of Wellington and the Royal Dukes. 

Sir Samuel Hulse was appointed by 
King George the Third as one of the 
earliest servants on the establishment of 
the Prince of Wales. He was for many 
years his Royal Highness’s 1T'reasurer 
and Receiver-general; at his accession to 
the throne was appointed Treasurer of 
the Household, and received in 1821 the 
honour of knighthood ; and finally he was 
appointed Vice-Chamberlain, when the 
Duke of Devonshire succeeded the Duke 
of Montrose as Lord Chamberlain May 
15, 1827; and retained the last appoint- 
ment until his Majesty’s death. He was 
sworn a member of the Privy Council on 
the 10th of the same month. 

The loss of their venerable commander 
is unfeignedly regretted by the aged in- 
mates of the Hospital which he governed 
for so many years. Though bis funeral 
was, by his own desire, conducted ina 
private manner, the corpse was dismissed 
from the Hospital with every mark of re- 
spect from its inhabitants. It was con- 
veyed for interment to the family vault, 
situated near Erith. 

Sir Samuel Hulse was never married. 


Masor-Gen. Sir T. B. Sr. Georce. 

Nov. 6. In York-street, Portman-sq. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Bligh St. 
George, C.B. K.C.H. 

This officer was an Ensign in the 27th 
foot, and removed from that regiment to 
the [1th in 1783, and in 1790 he obtained 
a Lieutenancy in the same. During that 
period he served at Gibraltar, with the 
exception of eighteen months’ leave of 
absence. In April 1793 he embarked 
with the troops for Toulon, and was pre- 
sent in all the actions that occurred, until 
the evacuation of that place in December 
following. He served in 1794 at the 
reduction of St. Fiorenza, Bastia, and 
Calvi, in Corsica; and in ]795 on the 
coast of France. In Nov. 1794 he was 
appointed to a company in the 90th foot. 
He served on the staff in Portugal from 
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the latter end of 1796 to 1798; from 1799 
to 1802 in the Mediterranean ; and from 
1802 to 1805 on the staff in England and 
Ireland. In 1804 he was appointed Major 
in the 90th foot; and in 1805 Lieut.-Co- 
lonel in the 63d foot. 

In March 1809 he embarked for Ca- 
nada, having been appointed an Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of Militia in that coun. 
try, where he continued to serve for some 

ears. He commanded at Amherstberg, 
in the Upper Province, when invaded and 
attacked by General Hull: and he like- 
wise commanded the militia at the taking 
of Detroit, in Aug. 1812, (for which he 
received a medal,) and at the river Raisin 
in the Michigan territory, when General 
Winchester was defeated. In this service 
he received six severe wounds. 

He was advanced to the brevet of a 
Colonel in 1813, and to that of Major- 
General in 1819. He was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath on the 4th of 
June 1815, a Knight Commander of the 
Guelphic order in Jan. 1835, and received 
the honour of knighthood at St. James’s 
Palace on the 18th Feb. following. 


Vice-Apm. M. H. Scorr. 

Oct. 31. At Southampton, aged 70, 
Matthew Henry Scott, esq. Vice- Admi- 
ral of the Red. 

This officer was a native of Jamaica, 
where his father was an opulent planter. 
He entered the Navy atan early age ; and, 
in 1793, we find him serving in the Boyne, 
98, bearing the flag of Sir John Jervis, 
and about to proceed against the French 
West India islands. He was then pro- 
moted to the command of the Rattle- 
snake sloop, in which he served at the 
reduction of Martinique and St. Lucie. 
On the 4th of April, 1794, he was posted 
into the Rose, 28, which assisted at the 
subjugation of Guadaloupe, but, in the 
following summer, was wrecked at Rocky 
Point, Jamaica. 

Capt. Scott’s next appointment was to 
the Hebe, 38, in which he served at the 
re-conquest of St. Lucia in 1796, and led 
the first division of the fleet into the Ance 
Ja Cap with great spirit and judgment. 

In the spring of 1798 he obtained the 
command of the Niger frigate, from which 
he removed to the Indetatigable of 46 
guns. 

Soon after the renewal of hostilities in 
1803, Capt. Scott was appointed to La 
Diana (afterwards named the Niobe), in 
which frigate he continued until the close 
of 1805. During the ensuing three years 
he commanded the Dragon, of 74 guns. 
His promotion to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral took place Aug. 12, 1812; and from 
that period until the conclusion of the 
war, his flag was hoisted on board the 

Gent. Mas. Vou. VII. 


Osirvarny.—Vice-Adm. Scott.—Capt. Patton, R.N. 
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Chatham, a third rate, in the North Sea 
fleet. At the commencement of 1814 
he commanded the British and Russian 
seamen and marines landed on South 
Beveland ; and in the ensuing year the 
naval force stationed in the Downs. He 
was promoted to the rank of Vice- Admi- 
ral in 1819. 

Adm. Scott married, June 4, 1799, the 
eldest daughter of James Pinnock, of 
Westbury house, Hampshire, esq., and 
by that lady he had several children. 





Carr. Cuarces Parton, R.N. 

Jan. 16. At Fareham, aged 96, Capt. 
Charles Patton, on the list of retired 
Captains R.N. 

is highly-respeetable and esteemed 
officer was a brother of the late Vice- 
Admiral Philip Patton, of Fareham, who 
died in 1815, and of Col. Patton, for- 
merly Governor of the Island of St. He- 
lena, when in possession of the East India 
Company. He was made Commander in 
1782, and promoted to Post rank in 1795. 
For many years, during the most active 
part of the late war, he was resident agent 
for transports in Portsmouth, and no offi- 
cer before or since was known to excel 
him in activity and management. During 
the campaign in the Peninsula, his duties 
were most arduous ; but, by system and 
arrangement, he always contrived to for- 
ward the service, and give satisfaction to 
the Board of Admiralty, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary masters and vessels he 
had to deal with. 

Capt. Patton was the author of « An 
attempt to establish the basis of Freedom 
on simple and unerring principles, 1793,” 
8vo; and of ** The efeete of Property 
upon society and government, 1797,” 8vo. 
To the latter was added, “‘ An historical 
review of the Monarchy and Republic of 
Rome,” by his brother, Admiral Philip 
Patton; who was one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty under Lord 
Barham, and who also published ** The 
Natural Defence of an Insular Empire 
earnestly recommended.” 4to. 1810. 





Sr Joun Soane, R.A. 

Jan. 20. At his house in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, aged 84, Sir John Soane, 
R.A. F.R.S. & §.A. Professor of Ar- 
chitecture in the Royal Academy, Mem- 
ber of the Academies of Parma and Flo- 
rence, &c. &c. formerly one of the archi- 
tects attached to the Board of Works, 
architect to the Bank of England and 
College of Surgeons, and Grand Super- 
intendent of Works of the United Fra. 
ternity of Free and Accepted Masons. 

This eminent architect was a native of 
Reading, where he was born on the 10th 
Sept. 1752. His _—. y a bricklayer, 
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in humble circumstances:—young Soane 
was educated at a school kept at Reading 
by Mr. William Baker, father of the 
learned printer of that name, the author 
of “ Peregrinations of the Mind.” Mr. 
Soane showed an early predilection for ar- 
chitecture, and at fifteen years of age was 

laced as a pupil under the late Mr. 

ance, who was justly considered to be 
one of the most accomplished architects 
of our native school in the theory and 
elegances of theart. Afterwards, with his 
approval, Soane was placed in Mr. Hol- 
land’s office to acquire practical experi- 
ence. In 1772, being a student of the 
Royal Academy, he was awarded the sil- 
ver medal for the best drawing of the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall. Four 
years afterwards he obtained the gold 
medal for the best design for a triumphal 
bridge. He was soon afterwards intro- 
duced to King George III. by Sir William 
Chambers, and was sent to pursue his 
studies at Rome with the then Academy 
pension of 60/. per annum for three years, 
and the same amount for travelling ex- 
penses out and home. Here he continued 
until the summer of 1780; and during his 
sojourn in Italy he studied and measured 
most assiduously the finest of the grand 
remains of ancient art with which that 
country abounds. His return to England 
Was owing to pressing invitations from 
the fanciful and eccentric Hervey Earl of 
Bristol and Bishop of Derry, ‘* to come 
and be employed by him,” as they had 
been upon terms of great intimacy in 
Rome; but the affair came to nothing, 
from the usual capriciousness of the Earl. 

Mr. Soane, though much vexed at this 
disappointment, entered into many com- 

etitions for public works and private 

uildings, and in some cases with success; 
and on the death of Sir Robert Taylor, in 
1788, he was appointed architect and sur- 
veyor to the Bank of England, after se- 
vere competition, in which there were 
thirteen competitors. To this success is 
attributable the superstructure of his sub- 
sequent fortunes. 

In 1784 he married Elizabeth Smith, 
niece of Mr. George Wyatt, with whom 
he had eventually a considerable fortune. 

In 1791 he was appointed Clerk of the 
Works at St. James’s Palace, the Parlia- 
ment Houses, and other public buildings. 
This office he resigned, after having held 
it for some years. In 1795 he was ap- 
pointed Architect to the Royal Woods 
and Forests, &c. which he likewise held 
for several years. In 1794 a Committee 
of the House of Lords directed him to 
consider what alterations could properly 
be made to render the House, offices, &c. 
more convenient and commodious. He 
accordingly made all the requisite surveys, 
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and a variety of Designs for that purpose, 
in which was first introduced the noble 
idea of enriching the Hall of Rufus, the 
Court of Requests, and the Painted 
Chamber, with paintings and sculpture, 
to commemorate great public actions and 
distinguished talent, to which the King 
gave bis decided approval; and it was ex- 
pected that he would have had the exe- 
cution of the work; but by one of those. 
Court intrigues which are always doing 
mischief to real merit, Mr. Soane was 
jockeyed out of the employment, in fa- 
vour of the late James Wyatt, who, what- 
ever his general merit may have been, cer- 
tainly Showed any thing but taste or ca- 
pacity in the works he erected there. 

In 1795 Mr. Soane became a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1802 a Royal Academician. 

In 1800, and the few subsequent years, 
he was engaged in enlarging the Bank of 
England, and giving it, so faras the situa- 
tion would admit, a symmetrical and ar- 
chitectural unity of character. 

In 1806 he was elected Professor of 
Architecture to the Royal Academy. His 
predecessor, Mr. Dance, having held the 
appointment a long while, but never having 
delivered any lectures for many years, 
Mr. Soane determined to fulfil its duties 
ina more useful manner. He gave his 
first lecture in 1809, when it was very 
favourably received, as were those that 
followed in succession ; until the fourth, 
in which there were some just and proper 
remarks made on the bad taste of some 
modern works recently finished, particu- 
larly the new Theatre in Covent-garden, 
in criticising which, as well as some other 
buildings of considerable extent and ex- 
pense, previously erected in the me- 
tropolis, he censured the practice of 
decorating the principal front with co- 
lumns and other architectural embel- 
lishments, and leaving all the others en- 
tirely destitute ofd ecorations. Of this 
practice, Uxbridge House in Old Burling- 
ton-street, Lansdowne House in Berkeley- 
square, Earl Gower’s house at Whitehall, 
and others, were instanced and commented 
on as examples, in which good taste was 
sacrificed to a miserable parsimony. The 
public and the profession generally were 
greatly pleased with those observations; 
but it was complained of to the Aca- 
demy by one of the members, and it re- 
mains on record, not to the honour of 
the men of that day who composed the 
Council, “* that no comments on the 
works of living artists should be intro- 
duced into the lectures of the Royal Aca- 
demy ;” thus improperly abandoning one 
of the best principles of teaching, which is 
to detect and point out to the student im- 
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mediately the bad ‘taste and false princi- 
ples which are in actual operation, in or- 
der that the contagion may be checked as 
soon as possible. 

In 1807, Mr. Soane was appointed Clerk 
of the Works to the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, where he soon after erected the 
new Infirmary and other buildings con- 


nected with that establishment. 


In 1808, he was applied to for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a plan, &c. for the 
Academical Institution, Belfast. Mr. 
Soane furnished the Committee with the 
plan and drawings for the work, as it is 
now executed, declining at the same time 
to accept any fees for them. The Com- 
mittee, however, elected him a Life- 
Governor, with the privileges of the 
largest subscribers. 

About this time he was employed both 
at Cambridge and Oxford to make altera- 
tions and improvements in some of the 
Colleges, particularly Brazenose. The 
Dulwich Gallery, and Mausoleum of Mr. 
and Mrs. Desenfans, and Sir F. Bour- 
geois, are likewise his work. 

In 1818 he was chosen Grand Super- 
intendent of Works to the Fraternity of 
Freemasons; in 1826 he built the New 
Masonic Hall, adjoining the Freemasons’ 
Hall, in Queen-street, and gave 500/. to- 
wards the expense of its erection. 

In 1815 he was appointed one of the 
attached architects to the Office of Works, 
which appointment he held until the office 
was abolished in 1832. In 1818 he plan- 
ned the National Debt Redemption Office 
in the Old Jewry. 

In 1820 he was directed by the Lords 
of the Treasury to propose plans for the 
new Law Courts adjoining Westminster 
Hall, being seven in number; this, from 
the peculiarly confined nature of the site 
prescribed, was a task of much difficulty, 
and great allowance must be made for that 
circumstance, when naming the inconve- 
niences now experienced in some of the 
courts. 

In 182] he made designs for a new Pa- 
lace, to be constructed on Constitution- 
hill; the design was magnificent, and 
would have been, if carried into effect, a 
palace worthy of a British Monarch. 

In 1822 and 1823, Mr. Soane was em- 
ployed in improving the King’s entrance 
tothe House of Lords, in erecting the 
Scala Regia, Royal Gallery, &c. &c. 
In the same period he was engaged to 
erect a building to accommodate the offices 
of the Board of Trade and Privy Coun- 
cil, at Whiteha!]. 

In 1824, he was elected architect to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and a member 
of the Royal Society. 

In 1827, he gave a subscription of 
1000/. to the Committee for erecting the 





monument to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and brought out another 
volume of his architectural works—a copy 
of the entire work being presented to the 
Emperor Nicholas, who sent a diamond 
ring and a letter of thanks in return. 

In 1828 he gave 100 guineas to the Li- 
terary Fund, and 500/. to the British In- 
stitution. 

In September 183], he received the 
honour of knighthood, and in 1833 he 
completed the new State Paper Office, 
in St. James’s Park. This was the last 
of his professional works; and on the 
16th Oct. in the same year, borne down 
by domestic calamities, his sight much 
impaired, and having passed his 80th year, 
he retired from a profession in which 
he had been engaged for more than sixty 
years, and tendered his resignation to the 
Governor and Directors of the Bank of 
England, in whose service he had been 
for forty-five years, and who expressed 
the warmest thanks for his services. 

Sir John Soane then set seriously about 
the magnificent idea he had long formed, 
of bequeathing his large and valuable col- 
lection of works of ancient and modern 
art, (valued at upwards of 50,0007.) in 
perpetuity to the nation, for the benefit of 
students in the arts, and especially for the 
advancement of architectural knowledge, 
and to improve the public taste generally. 
This noble purpose, which places him 
high in the class of beriefactors to his 
country, he lived to see completed by 
Act of Parliament. At the same time, 
he placed in the hands of trustees, (Lord 
Farnborough, Sir Thos. Lawrence, Mr. 
now Sir F. Chantrey, and Col. now Sir 
B. C. Stephenson) for the use of the 
four children of his eldest son, a sum of 
10,0007. Three-per-Cent. Consols, and 
10,0007. Three-per-Cents. Reduced. 

In March 1835, the architects of Great 
Britain having had a splendid medal 
struck, presented it to him in token of 
their approbation of his conduct and ta- 
lents.* In June 1835 he gave 750/. to 
the Institute of British Architects, and 
250/. to the Architectural Society. 

In May last he had a very severe attack 
of erysipelas, from which it was not ex- 
pected that he could recover; yet the un- 
common vigour of his constitution not 
only brought him round, but for some 
months afterwards, and until within a few 
days of his death, his health, strength, and 
attention to his ordinary pursuits were 





* See our Vol. III. p. 524. A manu- 
script volume containing the proceedings 
and documents relative to this Medal, has. 
been recently presented to the Institute 
of British Architects, by Mr. Goldicutt, 
the Hon. Secretary to the Committee. 
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nearly equal to what they had been ten years 
previously. During those months he made 
several important additions to, and altera- 
tions in, his Museum, particularly in pur- 
chasing the valuable collection of draw- 
ings by Mr. George Dance, R.A. the 
late eminent architect (his old master) ; 
for these he gave 5007. He likewise com- 
=_ a publication descriptive of his 

ouse and museum; and he also contem- 
plated other matters of a more weighty 
description. 

The recent unwholesome weather did 
not at first affect him. For a few days 
he was but slightly unwell, but after one 
day’s more serious illness, he was no 
more. He died without the slightest pain, 
and his attendants for some time did not 
believe he had departed. 

The remains of Sir John Soane were 
deposited, on the 30th Jan. in the monu- 
mental tomb he had erected in the year 
1816, (on the demise of Mrs. Soane) in the 
burial ground of St. Giles’ in the Fields, 
at St. Pancras. The executors having 
determined (in conformity with the wish 
expressed in his will) that the funeral 
should be strictly private, no invitations 
were issued, excepting to the members of 
his family, his executors, his medical at- 
tendant, and a few persons immediately 
connected with him. The Royal Aca- 
demy having expressed a desire to shew 


its respect to the deceased, a deputation of 
six of the members attended, as did like- 
wise the Councils of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects and the Architectural So- 
ciety: 


Joun Soane, 
son of the late John Soane, chief mourner. 


Executors and Trustees. 
Sir B.C. Stephenson Sir F, Chantrey 
Samuel Higham, esq. J. L. Bicknell, esq. 


R. Pennington, esq. E.M. Foxhall 
George Bailey C. J. Richardson 
W. Payne Richard Hall 
Academicians. 

Sir M. A. Shee, Pres, Henry Howard 
Messrs. Pickersgill Leslie 

Stanfield Etty 

Institute. 

J. B. Papworth F. G. Robinson 
Thomas Donaldson John Goldicutt 
G. Moore J. L. Taylor 

Architectural Society. 
G. Mair G. Ferrey 
W. H. Hakewill T. L. Walker 

By his will Sir John Soane has ap- 


— George Bailey, esq. (who has been 
s able assistant for twenty-seven years) 
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curator of his museum, and to Mr. C. J. 
Richardson his second assistant, (who 
had been with him fourteen years) he has 
bequeathed a handsome legacy. 

Sir John Soane published his architec- 
tural works in various forms. His first, 
“Designs in Architecture,” 38 plates, 
appeared in 1778; they are by no means 
indicative of talent. His name is printed 
Soan in the title-page. In 1788 he pub- 
lished a volume entitled ‘‘ Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and Sections of Buildings executed 
in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Yorkshire, &c.”’; and in 1793 another, 
entitled ‘‘ Sketches in Architecture.” 
In 1799 he published ‘‘ A Statement of 
facts respecting a new House of Lords.” 
In 1827 he published ‘‘ Designs for public 
and private buildings, 54 plates, fol.” An 
enlarged edition of this work was printed 
in 1833, but not published. In 1825, and 
again in 1828, he published ‘‘ A brief 
statement of the proceedings respecting 
the New Law Courts at Westminster, the 
Board of Trade, the New Privy Council 
Office, submitted to the consideration of 
the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Lords Commissioners of H. M. 
Treasury, and others interested in the 
taste, utility, and scientific construction 
of National and Private Works ;” accom- 
panied by many plates, in large folio, in- 
cluding several published in his “ De- 
signs for Public Buildings.” In this work 
are also inserted, the National Debt Of- 
fice, Walworth Church, Trinity Church, 
Mary-le-bone, Bethnal Green Church; 
Dulwich Gallery; Infirmary at Chelsea ; 
some Villas, Prisons, &c. and 25 etch- 
ings drawn and engraved by Coney. The 
looseness of the engravings rendered this 
apparently handsome volume of little value 
in the eyes of the architect; but it had 
been the amusement of Sir John’s latter 
years to superintend the execution of 
many other prints of his works, most of 
which are drawn with greater accuracy. 

In 1827 was published ‘¢ The Union of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 
exemplified in the house and galleries of 
John Soane, &c.” edited by John Britton, 
F.S.A. (see Gent. Mag. Aug. 1827, p. 
129) ; and in 1832 another ‘* Description 
of his House and Museum,” in 4to. with 
seventeen plates, chiefly lithographs. 
In 1836 he issued a new and improved 
edition of the “‘ Description of his House 
and Museum,” dedicated to the Duke of 
Sussex. Of this work, not published for 
sale, 150 copies were printed. With this 
volume is given a copy of the Act passed 
in 1833, for settling and endowing his 
Museum. He also printed a French 
translation of the same. As the whole 
was not ready for circulation in Dee. 1835, 
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he anticipated a portion of it under the 
title of ‘* Description of three Designs 
for the two Houses of Parliament made 
in 1779, 1794, and 1796, and of other 
works of art in the House and Museum 
of the Professor of Architecture of the 
Royal Academy, in a letter toa friend.” 

Sir John Soane’s best portrait is by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; and it remains in 
his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. An 
excellent copy by Mr. Wood, was lately 
presented by Sir John to the Institute of 
British Architects. 


CuotMeE.Lry Derine, Ese. 

Nov.7. At Little Berkhamsted, Hert- 
fordshire, aged 70, Cholmeley Dering, 
esq. great-uncle (and for eighteen years 
guardian) to Sir Edward Cholmeley De- 
ring, of Surrenden Dering, Bart. 

Mr. Dering was the second son of Sir 
Edward, the sixth Baronet, who was 
Member for New Romney in five suc- 
cessive Parliaments, and the eldest by his 
second wife Deborah, only daughter of 
JohnWinchester, of Nethersole, co. Kent, 
esq. : 
During the war, he commanded a regi- 
ment of light dragoons, called the New 
Romney Fencibles, the first two troops 
of which were raised by Sir Edward De- 
ring and the Corporation of New Rom- 
ney in April 1794; and which, in April 
1795, was, by its commander, (with the 
approbation and assistance of Govern- 
ment,) completed to a regiment of six 
troops, and received the honour of the 
additional title of the name of his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-chief, as the 
New Romney, or Duke of York’s Own, 
Fencible light dragoons. 

Colonel Dering married, in 1790, Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Joseph 
Yates, Justice of the Common Pleas, by 
whom he had one son, Cholmeley- Edward- 
John Dering, esq. who married, in 1817, 
Maria, eldest daughter of Barrington 
Price, esq., and has issue. 


J. pe G. Fonsiangvue, Esa. 

Jan.4. Aged 77, John de Grenier 
Fonblanque, esq. the senior King’s 
Counsel, and Senior Bencher of the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 

Mr. Fonblanque was descended from 
an ancient family of Languedoc, and in- 
herited the title of Marquis, although he 
never assumed it in England. He ob- 
tained permission to use the surname of 
De Grenier before that of Fonblanque in 
May 1828. 

e was called to the bar at the Middle 

Temple, Jan. 24, 1783. 

In 1790 he distinguished himself as 
leading counsel at the bar of the House 





of Commons, on behalf of the merchants 
Saar in opposition to the Quebec 
ill. 

In 1793-4 he published “ A treatise on 
Equity,” in two volumes 8vo, which has 
proceeded to several editions. 

At the general election in 1802 he was 
returned to Parliament, under the patron- 
age of the Duke of Bedford, for the bo- 
rough of Camelford; aud he sat during 
the whole of that parliament until its 
dissolution in 1806. He was an able ad- 
vocate of the Whig party, and a personal 
friend of the Prince of Wales, for whom 
he now is supposed to have written the 
celebrated letters to the King, on the 
subject of his Royal Highness’s exclusion 
from the army, which were generally at- 
tributed to Lord Moira. 

On the 28th April, 1804, he received 
the rank of King’s counsel, with a patent 
of precedency. Itis said that at that time 
he was regarded as the future Whig Lord 
Chancellor. 

In 1810 Mr. Fonblanque published 
*¢ Doubts on the expediency of adopting 
the recommendation of the Bullion Com- 
mittee.” 

As an Equity Lawyer, Mr. Fon- 
blanque stood high in the profession; and 
his Treatise on Equity was admitted as an 
authority in the courts during the lifetime 
of its author. Both in public and in pri- 
vate he was esteemed for his accomplished 
mind, and for those urbane qualities which, 
if they do not strictly constitute, at least 
accompany and adorn, the character of a 
gentleman. He retained his faculties to 
the last, and died with perfect resignation. 

The name of Fonblanque is so well 
known in the literary and political, as 
well as in the legal world, that we need 
not add he has left behind him representa- 
tives worthy of the reputation he has 
founded. His son John Samuel Martin 
Fonblanque, esq. who was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816, is a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts. Another son, 
Albany Fonblanque, esq. is editor of 
the Examiner, and author of ‘* England 
under Seven Administrations,” in 3 vols. 
8vo. recently published. 

Mr. Fonblanque’s body was deposited 
on the 12th Feb. in the vault of the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple at the 
Temple Church. 


Dr. F. K. L. Sicker. 
Aug. 8, At Hildburghausen, Dr. Fred- 


rick rl Ludwig Sickler, an eminent 
archeologist. 

He was born Nov. 3, 1773, at Grafen- 
tonne in the territory of Gotha. In his 
early studies he was greatly assisted by 
the instruction and advice of the late cele- 
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brated Hofrath Battiger, of whom he 
afterwards showed himself no unworthy 
fellow-labourer in the extensive field of 
classical and antiquarian research. Hav- 
ing completed his academical course, he 
proceeded to Paris, where he was engaged 
as preceptor in the family of the Banker 
Delessert ; but afterwards had the good 
fortune to accompany Baron Wilhelm 
von Humboldt to Rome, where he spent 
several years, devoting himself assiduously 
to his favourite branches of study. The 
number of his publications is considerable 
—almost surprising, when we take into 
account the nature of the subjects, and the 
varied erudition displayed in them. One 
of the earliest of them was an “ Account 
of the carrying off of various works of 
Art from Italy,” Gotha, 1802. To this 
succeeded his * Almanach aus Rom,” con- 
taining a variety of interesting researches 
relative to Latium ;—his “ Plan Topo- 
graphique de la Campagne de Rome, avec 
explication,” Rome, 1811; the substance 
of which he afterwards pubiished more in 
detail, in “ Topography of the country 
around Rome.” In 1811, he published 
his “ Lettre 4 M. Millin, sur l’époque 
des constructions Cyclopiennes ;” in 1819 
he gave to the world his learned disserta- 
tion on Hieroglyphics, together with two 
treatises on the plastic arts in the remo- 
test periods of antiquity ; and a few years 


afterwards appeared his Explanation of 
some hieroglyphical paintings on the case 


of a mummy at Vienna. Besides these 
and other separate publications, including 
many relative to classical literature and 
philology, he wrote a great number of 
minor pieces and essays, chiefly on anti- 
quarian topics, which were printed in 
different journals and periodicals. He 
was also author of an excellent Atlas and 
Manual of ancient Geography for schools. 


Mr. Joun Ricnarpson. 

Nov. 14. At his cottage, in Horse- 
monger-lane, Southwark, aged 70, Mr. 
John Richardson, the itinerant dramatic 
showman. 

Mr. Richardson’s first recollection of 
himself, was that of a poor little urchin 
in the workhouse at Great Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, the place of his birth. 
After filling several menial situations in 
that town, he started for the metropolis, 
in order to better bis fortune, and gained 
employment, for some time, in the cow- 
house of Mr. Rhodes, at Islington, at 
one shilling per day. Soon after, he ac- 
quired some taste for theatricals. In the 
year 1782, he first joined Mrs. Penley, 
who was then performing in a club-room 
at the Paviours’ Arms, in Shadwell; but 
after going from town to town with little 
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success, he left the stage for a short 
period, and commenced in a small way as 
a broker in London. By industry he 
accumulated money enough to take, in 
1796, the Harlequin public house, near 
the stage-door of Drury-lane theatre, and 
frequented by theatrical people. 

In the same year, Muster Richardson 
first made his appearance in the character 
of a showman at Bartholomew fair, where 
he had to contend with the old favourites 
of the public. Old Jobson, the great 
puppet-showman, in One-yard; Jonas 
and Penley (the families of which have 
both distinguished themselves in the his- 
tory of the stage), in the George-yard ; 
the celebrated Mrs. Baker, at the Grey- 
hound, in aroom up one pair of stairs ; 
and O’Brien, the Irish giant, at the King’s 
Head; Richardson and his company also 
exhibited from a first story: bis platform 
was built out of the windows, forming an 
arch over the ginger-bread stalls, with a 
long pair of steps leading down into the 
fair. Twenty-one times in the day were 
the performers called on to act. 

Muster Richardson now commenced 
the regular tour to most of the large fairs 
in the kingdom—at Edmonton he ap- 
peared with Tom Jefferies, a clown from 
Astley’s, who, in his line, had no com- 
petitor ; he was allowed by the best judges 
of Fools to be without a rival. 

Shortly after, Mrs. Carey, and her two 
sons, Edmund and Henry, were engaged 
by Richardson. Edmund (since the cele- 
brated Kean) made his first appearance in 
Tom Thumb, his mother acting Queen 
Dollaloila. At Windsor fair, Edmund 
again performed Tom Thumb; but to the 
great astonishment of Muster Richardson, 
he received a note from the Castle, com- 
manding Master Carey to recite several 
passages from different plays before his 
Majesty at the Palace. 

Subsequently, hé engaged Oxberry from 
a Private Theatre in Queen Anne street, 
and he could also boast that his humble 
booth had been the stepping stone to 
several actors afterwards stars in the lesser 
hemispheres, amongst whom might be 
named the two Southbys, clowns; Mr. 
Thwaites and Mr. Vaughan, who distin- 
guished themselves in America; Saville 
Faucett, Mr. Grosette, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jefferies, Mr. Reed, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. 
Pearce, Abraham Slader, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, Walbourn and Sanders, &c. 

After getting over his difficulties, Rich- 
ardson began to realise money very fast, 
and for several years past he put by large 
sums. He had no family, was rather ab- 
stemious in his mode of living, and very 
plain in his manners and dress. But he 
was a charitable, feeling man, to all intents 
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and purposes; and numbers have been 
assisted in the hour of need by his libe- 
rality. At St. Alban’s some years since, 
at the time of the fair, a dreadful fire 
occurred; Richardson and his company 
did their utmost to extinguish it, and their 
services were considered valuable. Some 
time afterwards a subscription was raised 
for the uninsured sufferers ; a plain-look- 
ing man, in a rusty black coat, red waist- 
coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings, entered the committee-room and 
gave in his subscription, 1007.“ What name 
shall we say, Sir?” asked the astonished 
clerk. ‘Richardson, the penny show- 
man,” was the proud reply. 

His mode of discourse and language, 
owing to his want of education, was pecu- 
liar and coarse. Whilst in St. Alban’s 
(where, in consequence of his liberality, 
he received a perpetual permission to act 
plays during and three days after the fair,) 
some ladies came to take places, and the 

ounger ones asked him if the pieces were 
interesting, and more especially if love were 
the theme—*‘ Oh! all about that, Miss,’’ 
replied Richardson; “for you see, the first 
piece is *‘ Lovers’ Wows,’ and the second 
un is * Rondy-wows.’” 

He was a shrewd, calculating man, 
and well knew how to “ measure” the 
public. He employed the first-rate scene 
painters, Messrs. Grieve and the late 
John Greenwood ; bis dresses were equal, 
if not superior in costliness, to the 
Theatres Royal. ‘The front of his booth 
alone cost 600/. A few years since the 
scenery, dresses, and decorations of Rich- 
ardson’s theatre were exposed for auction 
by Mr. George Robins, and 2,000/. were 
bid forthem. They were bought in; the 
“old man,” as he was technically denomi- 
nated, considering them to be worth at 
least 3,0002. 

Although he had erected a handsome 
cottage, which was splendidly furnished, 
he never occupied it, preferring to live in 
his van, which he had built purposely to 
travel to the different fairs. ihyee days 
before his death, his medical attendant 
thought it prudent to have him removed 
from the van to his cottage, to which he 
reluctantly consented. t 

He is said to have left behind him 
upwards of 20,000/. His property, after 
various legacies to the itinerant company 
which had attended him for many years, 
descends to two nephews and a niece; 
and he desires by his will to be buried in 
Marlow church-yard, in the same grave 
as his favourite “ spotted boy,” a lad who 
about 20 years since was exhibited by him 
and attracted great notice, in consequence 
of the extraordinary manner in which he 
was marked on various parts of his body. 
He has left to the two Mr. Reeds, his 
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musicians, 1,000. each; to their mother, 
his cottage and furniture for life; and to 
Mr. Cartlich, of the Mazeppa public- 
house, Parish-street, Horselydown, 1,000/. 
This person Richardson always declared 
he would remember, because he was “such 
a bould speaker, and might be heard from 
one end of the fear to the other when the 
trumpets were going.” 

Mr, Cross, of the Zoological Gardens, 
is one of the executors. According to 
Richardson’s wishes, he was buried at 
Great Marlow. 





Ricuarp Boyman, Ese. 

Nov. 27. At Camberwell, in his 92d 
year, Richard Boyman, esq. a veteran 
Captain of the port of London. 

He was descended from an old Kent- 
ish family, and was born at Ramsgate, 
in the year 1745. Before attaining to 
the age of eleven years, he had traded as 
cabin-boy in a merchantman to Boston, 
Virginia, and Maryland. In crossing the 
Atlantic in the beginning of the war in 
1756, and when only of the above imma- 
ture age, he was taken by the French 
privateer “ La Diane,” and carried into 
Bayonne; where, after suffering impri- 
sonment for fifteen months, he was libe- 
rated by an exchange, and, being landed 
at Plymouth, begged his way to London, 
accompanied by a messmate, named Wil- 
liam Staines, who was afterwards Lord 
Mayor of that city. Remaining awhile 
with his mother at Ramsgate, he was 
subsequently shipped off for Maryland, 
whither he made three voyages, prior to 
the peace of 1762. First commanding a 
ship in 1766, he traded for a series of 
years to the Mediterranean and to St. 
Petersburgh. In 1775 he was a volun- 
teer at the battle of Bunker's Hill, and 
steered his own pinnace to the shore, 
having in tow the long boat laden with 
troops. He was also employed in carry- 
ing over the wounded to Boston, and af- 
terwards took on board his vessel (the 
‘* Brilliant” transport) part of the 63rd 
and of other regiments, being the last of 
the troops which covered the retreat of 
the British at the evacuation of that city. 
He thence proceeded to Halifax, where, 
after lying until the ensuing spring, he 
sailed for New York (under convoy of 
Admiral Graves’s fleet), and was at its 
capture, and on shore there when it was 
in flames. Back to England, he was 
again dispatched to America, as store- 
ship, and was at the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia. Again returning, he sailed from 
Spithead on Christmas Day, 1779, taking 
out the 42d Highlanders to Gibraltar, 
when he participated in the relief of that 
place by Admiral Rodney. From thence 
he went to Tetuan Bay, on a foraging 
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party, for the garrison, under convoy of 
the ‘* Pegasus” sloop; and revisiting 
Gibraltar and England, loaded naval stores 
for Rodney’s fleet, at the island of St. 
Lucie; in returning whence, in August, 
1780, he was (together with the West In- 
dia fleet, and five sail of Indiamen) taken 
prisoner by the combined forces of France 
and Spain, carried into Cadiz, and im- 
mured at Cordova two years. He was 
then exchanged, and re-arriving in Eng- 
land, sailed for the Baltic, where he lost 
his ship, and nearly his life, upon a sunken 
rock. 
After this incident, Captain Boyman 
was well known as an Antigua trader, 
and it was on coming from the latter is- 
land, in the year 1794, that he was cap- 
tured by ‘‘ Le Pelletier,” of 74 guns, and 
from the latter vessel immediately after- 
wards joining the French fleet, prior to 
its conflict with Lord Howe, Captain 
Boyman was fated, from the window of 
the Frenchman’s stern gallery, to view as 
an amateur that memorable sea-fight. 
«“ Le Pelletier” having escaped into Brest, 
Captain Boyman found himself a pri- 
soner under the triumvir Robespierre ; 
who, however, speedily perished, though 
our countryman did not escape to England 
until after experiencing many hardships 
and avery protracted imprisonment. With 
the year 1798, when he relinquished the 
sea, our narrative ends. 

Capt. Boyman was of the middle size, 
fair complexion, and possessing handsome 
features. Nature never framed a man 
with a better or a stouter heart, nor one 
who more conscientiously discharged all 
the relations of life. He was formerly an 
occasional frequenter of the Captains’ 
Rooms of Liloyd’s Coffee House, and 
some individuals yet remain who will pe- 
ruse this sketch with a melancholy inte- 
rest ; yet one who died—as the deceased 
did, “so full of years,"—may be said to 
have left no real contemporary. Captain 
Boyman sat at the Board of the Com- 
mittee of the London Friendly Shipping 
Assurance, for upwards of twenty years, 
and it was there that the writer of this 
article (who had the honour of being its 
Secretary) received the eventful data here 
recorded, from the nonagenarian’s own 
lips. 

rn Durham, Dec. 26. 


DEATHS. 

The recent Deaths of the Clergy are 

deferred for want of space. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Sept. 27. In Margaret-st. Wilmington- 
sq. aged 69, Mr. William Hewett, who 
had assumed the title of Baronet, pretend- 
ing that he was descended from Robert 

13 
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Hewett, a younger son of the 2d Baronet 
(creation 11 Oct. 1621). He was former- 
| ered of the parochial school of St. 
otolph’s, Aldgate; which situation he 
resigned on asserting his claims, and in 
consequence was so far reduced as to die 
from starvation. The establishment of 
his pretensions would have proved that the 
last Baronets bore the title erroneously. 

Nov. 9. At Kennington-oval, Lieut. 
Hiram Frazer, R.N. after a lingering ill- 
ness. 

Nov. 17. In Hanover-sq. aged 68, 
Capt. James Green, R.N. of Wallington, 
Hants. He was made a Lieut. 1799, and 
received the Turkish gold medal at the 
end of the Egyptian campaign. He at- 
tained the rank of Commander in 1805, in 
consequence of having served as first 
Lieut. of the Defence 74, at the battle of 
Trafalgar. He was appointed to the Sar- 
pedon brig in 1809, and to the Daphne 22, 
in 1813; having been promoted to post 
rank in 1812, 

Dec. 18. In Upper Brook-st. Mrs. 
O'Grady, sister of Mary late Viscountess 
Harberton, dau. of NicholasO’ Grady, esq. 
of Grange, co. Limerick. 

At Eaton-square, aged 74, S, Black- 
more, esq. 

Dec. 19. Aged 57, Charles Moss, esq. 
of Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. late of 
Somerset House. 

In Grosvenor-street-west, aged 53, W. 
H. Butler, esq. late of the Ordnance-office. 

Dec. 20. In Upper Harley-st. Armand 
Marie, Marquis de la Belinaye, Vicomte 
de la Dobidis, Ancien Officer de Cava- 
lerie, Chevalier de St. Louis, &c. 

Jan. 6. Aged 72, William Geary Salte, 
esq. of Artillery-place, Finshury-sq. 

. Jan. 18. At Brixton, the widow of 
James Lett, esq. of Woodford. 

In Upper Baker-st. aged 48, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Lewis Bird, E.1.C. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Henry Colborne Ridley, Rec- 
tor of Hambleden, Bucks. 

At the house of her brother Lord 
Hatherton, in Grosvenor-place, Charlotte 
Anne, wite of the Rev. George Chet- 
wode, Rector of Ashton-under- Line, and 
son of Sir John Chetwode, Bart. She 
was the 2d dau. of Moreton Walhouse, 
of Hatherton, esq. by Anne, dau. of A. 
Partal, esq. was married in 1818, and 
has left issue. 

In London, the wife of William Portal, 
esq. of Laverstoke, Hants. 

Jan. 20. In Newman:st. aged 51, James 
Hinton Baverstock, esq. F.S.A. formerly 
a partner of the firm of Ramsbotton and 
Baverstock, brewers, at Windsor. He was 
the only surviving son and heir of James 
Baverstock of Alton, esq. by Jane, only 
dau. and heiress of the Rev. John Hinton, 
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Rector of Chawton. He published. in 
1832, an octavo tract entitled “‘ Some ac- 
count of Maidstone, to which are added 
Genealogical Tables of the Bosville family, 
by J. H. B. their descendant.” 

Jan.21. Inthe Temple, aged 47, Chas. 
Milner, esq. barrister-at-law, many years 
Recorder of Leeds. . He was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, 29 April, 
1814, 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 85, Mrs. 
Philadelphia Mitford, sister to the late 
Col. Mitford and Lord Redesdale. 

In Bridgewater-sq. aged 46, Capt. Jona- 
than G. Foster, late of 95th Rifle Bri- 
gade, second son of the late Capt. E. B. 
Foster, of Knowle Hall, Yorkshire. He 
was one of those devoted men who led on 
the ‘* forlorn hope,” at the taking of the 
fort Picurina, at the siege of Badajoz, 
where he fell in the breach wounded by 
four musket balls. He has left a wife 
and family. 

In Queen-st. May Fair, aged 76, John 
Baring, esq. late of Mount Radford, near 
Exeter. 

In Sloane-st. Elizabeth- Sarah, widow 
of James Justice, esq. of Justice-hall, co. 
Berw. eldest dau. of the late Duncan 
Campbell, esq. of Whitley, Northumber- 
. land, Capt. R.N. 

At Chelsea, aged 82, Lt.-Gen. Lewis 
Lindenthal, K.C. He joined the British 
army under the Duke of York in Flan. 
ders, received the rank of Major, ‘and was 
appointed an Assistant Quartermaster-ge- 
neral. He afterwards accompanied Sir 
R. Abercromby to the West Indies, and 
was present at the taking of St. Lucie, 
&c. In 1796 he obtained the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, by being appointed Depu- 
ty Quartermaster-gen. in Portugal; and 
in Dec. 1798, the Lieut.-Coloneley of the 
97th foot. He served with Sir C. Stuart 
at the taking of Minorca; and lastly in 
Egypt, for which campaign he received 
the insiznia oft he Crescent. He became 
brevet Colonel 1805, Major-Gen. 1810, 
and Lieut.-General 1819. 

Jan, 22. In Hertford-st. aged 42, Lady 
Frances, wife of Sir J. W. Wedderburn, 
Bart. sister to the Earl of Mountnorris, 
Lady Farnham, and Lady John Somerset. 
She was the sixth dau. of Arthur first 
Earl of Mountnorris, and the 4th by his 
second wife the Hon. Sarah Cavendish, 
aunt to the present Lord Waterpark. She 
was married in 1810. 

Aged 88, Mary, widow of Richard 
Budd, M.D. of Battersea Rise. 

Jan. 23. Aged 75, Caryer Vickery, esq. 
surgeon R.N. formerly of Bristol. 

In Kensington palace, Mrs. James 
Strode, the housekeeper for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. VIL. 
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In Gower-st. aged 85, T. Davies é 
formerly of Bath. eins 
Jan. 24. In Hanover-square, aged 68, 
N. Malcolm, esq. of Poltalloch, Argyle- 
shire, and of Lamb Abbey, Kent. 

Jan. 25. In Upper George-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. Margaret, relict of Col. Robert 
Armstrong, Bengal N. Cav. 

In her 60th year, Martha, wife of Mat- 
thew Ward, esq. of Kensington. 

Jan. 27. In Strafford-p). Pimlico, aged 
83, Mr. John Nornaville, late of the firm 
of Nornaville and Fell, booksellers, Bond- 
street. 

Lieut. George Henry Hawker, R. Art. 
2d son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. Hawker, 
G.C.H. 

Jan. 29. Aged 82, Martha, widow of 
J. J. Appach, esq. 

Jan. 30. Aged 32, Thomas Peake, jun. 
esq. barrister-at-law, second son of Mr. 
Serjeant Peake, late of the Oxford Cir- 
cuit. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 19 June 1828. 

Jan. 31, At Champion Hill, London, 
aged 73, R. Moseley, esq. late of Picca- 
dilly. He survived only forty-eight hours 
Mary Ann, his wife, who died in her 63d 
year. By these bereavements, the Rev. 
T. Moseley, Rector of St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham, has to mourn the loss of both 
parents. 

Lately. Whilst on a visit to her bro- 
ther, the Rev. T. V. Short, Miss Short, 
niece to the Dean of Westminster. 

Aged 70, N. R. Garner, esq. of Heavi- 
tree, near Exeter, and late of Barbadoes. 

Frederick Dundas Radford, esq. hus- 
band of Sarah dowager Baroness Mus- 
kerry, to whom he was married in 1826. 

In London-st. Fitzroy-sq. Jane, wife 
of Commander Weld. R.N. 

Feb. 1. In Great Portland-st. aged 83, 
Francis Franco, esq. 

Aged 47, Cuthbert Stephen Romilly, 
esq. barrister at-law, nephew to the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and late a Commis- 
sioner for inquiring into Charities. He 
was called to the bar at Gray's Inn, April 
26, 1815. 

Suddenly, on the stairs of the Uni- 
versity Club-house, Bryan Blundell Hol- 
linshead, esq. He was a native of Liver. 
pool; a member of St. John’s college, 
Camb. B. A. 1811, M.A. 1814, called 
to the bar at Line. Inn 7 Feb. 1815; went 
the Northern circuit, and was formerly a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

Feb. 6. William Lund, esq. of Ken- 
sington, and Great Ormond-st, 

In Juhn-st. Bedford row, aged 68, Miss 
Sewell, of the Isle of Wight. 

Feb. 7. In Hyde Park-place, aged 75, 
Henry Robinson, esq. 

Aged 82, Mrs. a only dau. of 
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the late John Pownall, esq. of Great 
George-st. Westminster. 

Aged 60, Henry Gray, esq. late of 
Madeira. 

At Bayswater hill, Elizabeth, wife of 
Lewis Duval, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Feb. 9. In Berkeley-st. aged 76, John 
Benison, esq. of North-bank, Regent’s 
Park. 

Aged 70, of apoplexy, at Peele’s Coffee- 
house, Fleet-st. G. G. H. Munnings, of 
Thorp-le-Soken, Essex, esq. 

Feb. 12. Samuel Fletcher, esq. Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and late Mathematical Master at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

_ At Champion- Hill, aged 98, Elizabeth, 
widow of Broome Witts, esq. 

At Charing-cross, aged 64, the widow 


of Lieut. John Woodmaston, R.M. who - 


died in 1825. 

Feb.:14. In Portman-sq. aged 67, Wil- 
liam Tooke Robinson, esq. of Waltham. 
stow. 

Aged 31, Mr. John Bryan Courthope, 
eldest son of Mr. J. B. Courthope of 
Rotherhithe, leaving by Sophia- Anne, 
eldest dau. of Jas. Malcott Richardson, 
of Cornhill and Blackheath, esq. an only 
child, Sophia- Helen, born 1 April, 1833, 
when the mother died. 


Berks.—Jan. 21. At Bear Place, aged 
74, Sir Morris Ximenes. He was of 
Jewish extraction; and knighted when 
High Sheriff of this county, Apr. 16, 
1806. 

Jan. 23. At Shinfield, aged 67, Ber- 
nard Body, esq. 

Jan. 30. Aged 79, John Wiiles, esq. 
of Hungerford Park, one of the oldest 
Magistrates in the county. 

CornwaLi.—Jan. 26. At Truro, Ara- 
bella, wife of Major Vivian, M.P. She 
was the dau. of Jobn M. Scott, of Bally- 
gannon, esq. and niece to the Earl of 
Meath, and was married in 1833. 

Feb. 2. At the Priory, Bodmin, aged 
88, Walter Raleigh Gilbert, esq. 

Devon.—Jan. 9. At Tapsham, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. J. Carrington, 
Prebendary of Exeter, and nephew of Bp. 
Lavington. 

Jan. 18. At Stonehouse, Mary, widow 
of Charles Martin Bulteel, esq. banker at 
Dartmouth. 

Jan. 21. In her 72nd year, Margaret, 
wife of James N. Tanner, esq. of Sherwell 
House, Plymouth. 

Jan, 24. At Hensley House, Jane 
Harriot, wife of James N. Duntze, esq. 
daughter of the late Sir James Cockburn, 
Bart. of Langton, co. Berwick. 

Jan. 25. At Exeter, Anne, wife of 
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R. C. Campion, esq. youngest dau. of 
the late R. Leigh, esq. Bardon, Som. 

Jan. 27. At Budleigh, aged 78, J. B. 
Cockaram, esq. 

Dorothy-Bonnin, widow of the Hon. 
John Burke, of Antigua. 

Jan. 31. At Bishopsteignton, aged 77, 
Charlotte, relict of P. J. Taylor, esq. of 
Ogwell House. 

In the citadel, Plymouth, Emma, dau. 
of Major Manners, K.H. 37th reg. 

At Torpoint, aged 64, Lieut. Blyth, 
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Feb. 2. At Torquay, William Fowle, 
jun. esq. eldest son of Wm. Fowle, esq. 
of Chute Lodge, Andover. 

Feb. 5. At Golachre House, Farway, 
aged 85, William Guppy, esq. 

At Cranford, near Exmouth, aged 50, 
Charles Walley Dench, esq. 

Feb. 8.~ At Exmouth, aged 76, George 
Walrond, esq having survived his wife 
four days. 

Feb. 9. At Fursdon, aged 65, George 
Sydenham Fursdon, esq. 

Dorset. — Jan. 10. At the Grove, 
Lyme, aged 66, Martha, wife of Edw. 
Hillman, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Weymouth, aged 54, 
Henry Bowyer Lane, esq. iate Major R. 
Art. He was appointed Second Lieut. 
1799, First Lieut. 1801, Second Capt. 
1806, Capt. 1815, Brevet-Maj.1819. He 
served in the Peninsula, and received a 
medal for the battle of Toulouse, at 
which he commanded the rocket brigade. 

Jan. 27. At Weymouth, Margaret, re- 
lict of the Rev. Dr. England, Archdea- 
con of Dorset. ~ 

Jan. 29. At Dorchester, eged 90, Mrs. 
L. W. Somner, only surviving child of 
the Rev. W. Somner, M. A., who died 
Rector of Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset, in 
1749, and who was grandson of the cele- 
brated antiquary and scholar, Wm. Som- 
ner, of Canterbury. 

Jan. 30. Augusta, wife of the Rev. 
Carr John Glyn, Rector of Witchamp- 
ton, and son of Sir R. C. Glyn, Bart. 
She was the dau. of John Granville, of 
Cadogan-place, esq. and was married in 


Lately. At Lyme-Regis, Thos. Hard- 
wicke, esq. one of the Justices of the 
Peace for Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Thomas Meech, of Laymore, 
aged 93, leaving behind him 11 children, 
51 grandchildren, and 31 great grand- 
children—total, 93. His grandsons bore 
him to the grave. 

At his residence, Weymouth, James 
Smith, esq. aged 84. Mr. Smith having 
died intestate, his large property falls into 
the hands of his son-in-law, John Wil- 
liams, esq. of Lynch, near Weymouth, 
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Feb. 5. At Child Okeford, aged 31, 
Henry Beckford, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Langton, aged 84, Ann, re- 
lict of Jas. Farquharson, esq. of Cam- 
berwell, and of Littleton, Dorset. 

Feb.7. At Farnham, aged 70, Mrs. 
Painter, the eldest sister of R. R. Har- 
vey, esq. of Fordington. 

Essex.—Dec. 11. In King Edward 
the Sixth’s almshouses, Saffron Walden, 
aged 90, Mr. Wm. Ivory, formerly a very 
respectable builder in that town. 

Jan. 27. At Colchester, aged 65, Rich. 
Randell, esq. 

Lately. At Stratford, near Colchester, 
aged 72, Charlotte Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. J. Vachell, Vicar of Littleport, in 
the isle of Ely, sister to the Rev. G. 
Jenyns, of Bottisham-hall, Camb. 

Feb. 2. Sarah, wife of the Rev. John 
Clarryvince, Perp. Curate of Pontes. 
bright. 

GtoucesterR.—Dec. 12. At  Chel- 
tenham, aged 59, Major Richard Prittie 
Brooke, brother to the late Sir Henry 
Brooke, Bart. of Colebrooke, co. Fer- 
managh, and to Major-Gen, Sir Arthur 
Brooke, K.C.B. 

Jon. 3. At Farm Hill, near Stroud, 
aged 54, Sir Jobn Byerley, F.R.S.L. 
the patentee of oleagine, a composition of 
much value to the manufacturers of wool- 
len cloths, and who had announced the 
discovery of a moving power as a substi- 
tute for that of steam. He has left a son 
not yet eleven years old. 

Jan. 19. At the Spa, Gloucester, 
Alfred Wyatt, esq. late of Wargrave, 
Berks, youngest son of the late Thos, 
Wyatt, esq. 

Jan. 20. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Mary, widow of Sir Francis Ford, Bart. 
aunt to the Earl of Lichfield. She was 
the eldest dau. of George Adams Anson, 
esq. by the Hon. Mary Vernon, dau. of 
George, Ist Lord Vernon, was married 
in 1785 and left a widow in 1801, having 
had issue Sir Francis Ford, the present 
Baronet, and a numerous family. 

Jan. 26. At Clifton, Anne Fortescue, 
wife of John Brickdale, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Alderley, Mary Green- 
ing Burlton, third dau. of the late William 
Burlton, of Wykin Hall, esq. L.L.D., 
and Recorder of Leicester. 

Feb. 2. Aged 86, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Cumberland, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 6. Sarah, wife of the Rev. John 
Eden, Vicar of St. Nicholas and St. Leo- 
nard, in Bristol. 

Feb.7. Aged 72, Mary, wife of Tho- 
mas Tanner, esq. of Chartield. 

Feb.9. At Bristol, aged 71, Gabriel 
Goldney, esq. 

Feb. il. Enis Henry, infant and only 
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son of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bart. 
of Williamstrip Park. 

Feb. 13. At Cheltenham, in her 66th 
year, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
James Whitaker, esq. of Sparkbrook 
House, Warw., and niece to the Rev. 
Dr. Whitaker, historian of Manchester. 

HampsuirE.—Dec. 7. At Park Cor- 
ner, aged 51, Sir John Lloyd Dukinfield, 
the sixth Bart. (1665). He was the se- 
cond but eldest surviving son of Sir Na- 
thaniel the fifth Bart. by Katharine, sister 
of John Warde, esq. of Squerries, Kent. 
He was educated at Rugby; succeeded 
to the title, Oct. 20, 1824; and as he was 
unmarried, it has now devolved on his 
next brother the Rev. Henry Robert Du- 
kinfield, Vicar of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Westminster. 

Dec.15. In her 21st year, Anne, eldest 
dau. of John Coyentry, of Burgate-house, 
esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 90 years, John Ni- 
cholas Silver, esq. many years Alderman, 
and several times Mayor of the city of 
Winchester, father of the Rev. Thomas 
Silver, D.C.L. Vicar of Charlbury, Ox- 
fordshire. 

Jan. 29. At Portsmouth, aged 76, E. 
B. Arnaud, esq. a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy Lieutenant. 

Off the Isle of Wight, Lieut.- Col. Ed- 
ward Purdon, a passenger by the Hero, 
removed by Lord Hill from his Majesty’s 
41st Regiment. He was appointed Capt. 
60th foot 1807, brevet Major 1814, Lieut.- 
Colonel 1824, of 41st foot 1829. He fell 
down the hatchway of the vessel and was 
killed. 

Feb. 1. At Southampton, aged 53, Wil- 
liamina, wife of the Hon. and Rev. R.F. 
King, brother to the Earl of Kingston 
and Viscount Lorton. She was the eldest 
dau. of Wm. Ross, esq. of Sandwick, 
N.B. was married in 1800, and has left a 
numerous family. 

Feb.4. At Christchurch, John Sleat, 


esq. 

Feb. 11. Aged 72, Robert Newton 
Lee, esq. of Coldrey. 

Hererorv.—Jan. 30. At Hereford, 
aged 71, John Griffiths, esq. one of the 
surgeons of the County Infirmary. Mayor 
of the city in 1802 and 1836. 

Huntincpon.—Jan. 24. At Stilton, 
Hugh Ley, esq. M.D. late of Half-moon- 
street. 

Kent.—Nov. 17. At Pembury, aged 
62, John Willes, esq. 

Jan. 13. Harriot, the wife of C. B. 
Cotton, esq. of Kingsgate, and sister to 
T. P. Powell, esq. of Quex Park. 

Jan.15. At -Bromley-hill, the Right 
Hon. Amelia Lady Farnborough. She 
was the elder dau. of Sir Abrahain Hume, 
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Bart., by Amelia Egerton, sister to the 
two last Earls of Bridgewater, and dau. 
of John Lord Bishop of Durham, by Lady 
Sophia de Grey, dau. of Henry Duke of 
Kent. Lady Farnborough was married 
in 1793, but had no children: she was 
alike distinguished for her Christian vir- 
tues, and for her exquisite taste, both in 
the arts of design and particularly in hor- 
ticulture. . 

Jan. 17. At Hull House, .near Deal, 
aged 36, John Gregory, esq. late of the 
Middle Temple, eldest son of the Rey. 
John Gregory, Rector of Elmstone. 

Jan. 18. At Maidstone, Kitty Reeve, 
- relict of F. D. Barker, esq. late of Cam- 
bridge. 

Jan 22. At Gravesend, Anna-Chris- 
tiana, wife of Sam. Hazard, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Borstall Hall, Minster, 
Sheppey, aged 81, J. Swift, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Mottingham House, aged 
77, John Auldio, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Southend, Kent, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, widow of Jobn Foster, esq. of 
Line. Inn. 

_ Jan. 28. At St. Peter’s, Isle of Tha- 
net, aged 76, the wid, of J. P. Baldry, esq. 
whose death she survived only six days. 

Jan. 29. At Ramsgate, aged 79, R. 
Kent, esq. M.D. for many years a surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. 

Lately. At Malling, at an advanced 


age, William Willes, esq. 2d son of the 
late Rev. William Willes, Archdeacon of 
Wells, and Rector of Christian Malford, 
Wilts, and brother of the Rev. E. Willes, 


Parade, Bath. He was educated at the 
University of Gottingen. 

Feb. 1. At Merstham, aged four years, 
Mina, 3d dau. of Sir William G. Hylton 
Jolliffe. 

_Feb. 4. At Dartford, aged 77, the wi- 
dow of R. Payne, esq. of Westerham. 

Feb. 15. At Bromley Palace, aged 76, 
the Right Hon. Sarah Countess dow. of 
Kinnoul, She was the 4th dau. and coh. 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Harley, Al- 
derman of London, uncle to the present 
Ear! of Oxford and Mortimer, by Anne, 
dau. of Edw. Brougham, esq. ; became, in 
1781, the 2d wife of Robert-Auriol 9th 
Earl of Kinnoul ; and was left his widow 
in 1804, having had issue the present 
Earl, one other son and two daughters, of 
whom the younger is the wife of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Rochester. Her Ladyship 
is survived by her elder sister, Anne dow- 
ager Lady —s 

Feb. 17. At Deal, Sir John Harvey, 
K.C.B. Admiral of the Blue ; of whom 
we shall give a memoir hereafter. 

LancasuireE.—Feb. 14. George El- 
stob, 7th son of Mr. W. J. Roberts, of 
Liverpool. 


Osiruary. 


[ March, : 


Letcestérn.—Jan. 5. John, eldest son 
of J. H. Heycock, esq. of East Norton. 

Lincotn.—Jan. 24. At Lincoln, aged 
56, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
Penrose, Vicar of Bracebridge. 

Feb.6. At Greatford, (where he had 
laboured under mental affliction for 45 
years), aged 68, the Most Hon. Edward 
2d Marquis of Drogheda; to which title 
he succeeded in 1821. In early life his 
Lordship (then Lord Moore) was a mem- 
ber of the Irish House of Commons, and 
held a commission in his father’s regi- 
ment, the 15th light dragoons. He was 
never married; and his title and estates 
devolye upon his nephew, the only child 
of the late Lord Henry Moore and Miss 
Parnell, daughter of Sir H. Parnell, now 
in his 13th year. 

Feb. 11. In his 75th year, Robert Fow- 
ler, esq. alderman of Lincoln. He was 
twice mayor in the old corporation, and 
for his upright and consistent conduct was 
unanimously elected the first mayor under 
the reformed system. 

Mippiesex.—Feb. 1. At Teddington, 
aged 83, Mrs. Wyncb, of Hampton-court 
Palace, relict of William Wynch, esq. 

Feb. 13. At York House, Twicken- 
ham, the Hon. John Tollemachbe, uncle 
to the Earl of Dysart. He was the eldest 
son of the late Louisa Countess of Dy- 
sart and John Manners, esq., and married 
in 1806 Mary dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, dau. of Benj. Bechenoe, esq. and 
widow of Willium 4th Duke of Rox- 
burghe. 
out issue. 

Norro.k.—Jan. 26. Catharine Fran- 
ces, relict of Edmund Rolfe, esq. of 
Heacham Hall, who died on the 17th 
Dec. last; sister to the late E. Biscoe, 
esq. of Holton Park. 

At the residence of her son the Rev. 
Wodehouse Raven, Sarah, relict of Henry 
Raven, esq. of Norwich. 

Lately. At Hingham, aged 91, Mrs. 
Margaret Ridley, last survivor of the 
family of the Rev. Gloster Ridley, D.D. 
of New College, author of the “ Life of 
Bishop Ridley.” 

Feb. 8. At North Runcton, aged 34, 
Lady Harriet-Jemima, wife of Daniel 
Gurney, esq. and sister to the Earl of 
Errol. She was the third dau. of William 
the 16th Earl, and bis eldest surviving 
dau. by his second wife Harriet, dau. of 
the Hon. Hugh Somerville, the present 
Countess dowager. 

Norruampton.—Jan. 18. At Paston, 
aged 44, Mary, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Pratt, Rector. 

Jan. 19. At Achurch rectory, aged 58, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Fred. Powys, 
sister to the late Lord Grey de Ruthyn, 


Her Grace survives him, with- 
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and aunt to the Marchioness of Hast- 
ings. She was married in 1807, and has 
left three sons and two daughters. 

NorrHuMBERLAND.—Jan. 15. AtNew- 
castle, the widow of John Hodgson, esq. 
of Buckden. 

Jan. 20. At Scotswood, aged 56, Tho- 
mas Ramsay, esq., paper manufacturer. 

Jan. 21, At Newcastle, aged 56, Mr. 
John Sykes, late a bookseller in that 
town, and author of a valuable compila- 
tion which he published under the title of 
« Local Records,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Jan. 26. At St. Ninian’s, aged 58, 
Anna, wife of Sir Horace D. C. St. Paul, 
Bart. She was the reputed dau. of John 
Viscount Dudley and Ward, was married 
in 1803, and has left several children. 

Norts.—Dec. 23. At Stoke Hall, 
aged 15, William, 4th son of Sir Robert 
Bromley, Bart. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 29. Aged 81, Anne, 
widow of John Loveday, esq. D.C.L. 
only child of William Taylor Loder, esq. 
of Williamscote, where she was born and 
died. 

Lately. At Shipton Court, aged 19, 
Louisa-Jane, eldest dau. of Sir J. C. 
Reade, Bart. 

Sator.—Feb. 11. At Preston, aged 
22, George Marriott, esq. youngest son 
of the late Rev. John Marriott, of 
Church Lawford, Warw. 

Somerset.—Jan. 9. At Bath, Phila- 
delphia, widow of Lt.-Gen. Munro, of 
Ensham-house, Dorset. 

Jan. 13. At Bath, Elizabeth, widow 
of G. Cary, esq. of Tor Abbey, Devon. 

Jan. 19. William Robertson, M.D. of 
Bath. 

Jan. 21. At Bath, aged 87, Eleanor, 
relict of James Sutton, esq. of New Park, 
near Devizes, sister of Viscount Sidmouth, 
mother-in law of T. G. Bucknall Est- 
court, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 22. At Shepton Mallet, aged 85, 
William Jenkins, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Bath, in his 75th year, 
Thomas Reade, esq. uncle to Sir j C. 
Reade, Bart. and twin brother of the late 
Sir John Reade, Bart. of Shipton Court, 
Oxfordshire. In his early life he served 
and distinguished himself under Lord Corn- 
wallis, through the campaign of the Caro- 
linas, and was present at the final surren- 
der, at Charlestown, to General Wash- 
ington. He married Catharine, dau. of 
Sir Jobn Hill. 

Jan. 26. Aged 65, Edward Smark, 
esq. of Bawdrip, near Bridgewater. 

Jan. 27. At Taunton, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Heudebourck, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Bath,.aged 66, the widow 
of Mark Mills, esq. formerly of Salis- 

ury. 


Onirvary. 
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Feb. 2. At Bath, Catharine, relict of 
Col. John Bagot, of Nurney, co. Kil- 
dare. 

Feb. 4. Sarah, relict of James Framp- 
ton, esq. of Frome. 

Feb. 8. At Bath, the dowager Lady 
Shuckburgh, relict of Sir StewkeleyShuck- 
burgh, Bart. of Shuckburgh Park, War. 
wickshire, and mother to the present Ba- 
ronet. She was left a widow in 1809. 

Sally, relict of John Sabatier, esq. long 
a residenttof Bath. 

Feb. 11. At Bath, Mary, wife of Ro- 
ger Hopkins, esq. of Plymouth, dau. of 
the late Rev. R. Harris, of Pwlhely. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 23. At Rolleston- 
hall, Ernald, youngest son of Sir Qswald 
Mosley, Bart. M.P. 

Feb. 10. At Trentham parsonage, aged 
82, Catharine, only child and heiress of the 
late Thos. Ayre, esq. of Gaddesby Hall, 
Leic. relict of the Rev. E. Bromhead, 
Vicar of Keepham, Norfolk. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 23. At Stratford-St.- 
Mary, Charlotte Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. J. Vachell, furmerly Vicar of Little- 
port, Isle of Ely. 

Surrey.— Jan. 26. At Guilford, aged 
64, Margaret, widow of Capt. Barbor. 

Jan. 31. At Egham, aged 76, Lord 
William Seymour, uncle to the Marquis 
of Hertford. He was the 6th son and 


12th child of Francis the Ist Marquis and 


K.G. by Lady Isabella Fitzroy, young- 
est dau. of Charles 2d Duke of Grafton, 
K.G. He married in 1798, Martha, 5th 
dau. of James Clitherow, of Boston Hack. 
Middx. esq. and had issue two sons, Ed- 
ward, and Henry, who married in 183k 
Jane, dau. of Thos. Willan, esq. and had 
issue. He sat in Parliament for Oxford 
for a short time, in the Parliament of 
1790, being then an officer in the army. 

Jan. 31. At Horsham, aged 93, Sands 
Chapman, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Egham Hithe, at an ad- 
vanced age, Eliza, relict of Lt.-Col. 
Moore, 56th reg. 

Sussex.—Jan. 21. At Brighton, the 
wife of Dr. Field, formerly of Ipswich, 
and lately of Edinburgh, dau. and co-h, 
of B. Burch, esq. of Old Crete Hall, 
Northfleet. 

Jan. 22. At Brighton, Jane, wife of 
Adm. Sir. Edw. Codrington, G.C.B. 
She was the only dau. of Jasper Hall, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

Jan. 23. At Brighton, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Bayley, Bart. 
She was the youngest dau. of John Mar- 
kett, esq. of Meopham, Kent, was married 
in 1790, and had a numerous family. 

Jan. 26. At Brighton, in her 70th year, 
Charlotte, widow of Charles Marsack, 
esq. of Caversham Park, Berks. 
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Jan. 27. At Brighton, Robert Walter 

Alexander, esq. of Hampstead, Deputy 

Commissary-general. 

Jan. 29. At Brighton, aged 74, An- 
drew Plimer, esq. many years ago an emi- 

nent miniature painter in Exeter. 

Jan. 31. At Southover, Lewes, aged 
78, W. Verrall, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Kemp-town, aged 59, Miss 
Villebois, youngest daughter of the late W, 
Villebois, esq. of Feltham-pl. Middlesex. 

Feb. 2. At Stopham house, “aged 86, 
W. Smyth, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 76, John M’Queen, 
esq. of Braxfield, last surviving son of the 
late Right Hon. Robert M'Queen, Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland. 

Feb. 4. George Holden, esq. of Brigh- 
ton, and late of his Majesty’s Customs. 

Feb. 8. At Bognor, aged 79, Captain 
Baumgarben, R. Mar. 

Feb. 9. At Chichester, aged 87, Mrs. 
Cuttield.— And on the saine day, her niece, 
the wife of William Ridge, esq. banker. 

Feb. 20. At Brighton, in her 19th 
year, after a long and trying illness, borne 
with exemplary patience and resignation, 
the most beloved Hannah Augusta, only 
child of Augustus Gostling, LL.D. and 
Hannah, eldest daughter of the late Samuel 
Prime, esq. of Whitton, Middlesex. 

Warwick.—Jan. 9. In Warwick gaol, 
at the extraordinary age of 104, Mr, Tho- 
mas Gubbins, of Pailton, who was im- 

risoned for the costs of a suit between 
Trinity coll. Camb. and the parishioners 
of Pailton. 

Jan. 30. Aged 57, Mr. James George, 
Of Stratford-upon-Avon; Treasurer to 
the Royal Shakspearean Club, and one of 
the Common Council of the borough. 

Feb. 7. At Haunchwood house, Nun- 
eaton, P. U. Williams, esq. formerly of 
Fenchurch-st. 

Feb. 10. At Leamington, aged 33, 
James Duff, esq. of Innes House, Elgin, 
son of Gen. Sir James Duff, of Funting- 
don, Sussex. 

Wixts.—-Dec. 23. At Salisbury, aged 
54, Anne Elizabeth, widow of John Hod- 
ding, esq. dau. of Fred. Gibson, of Turn- 
ham Green, esq. 

Jan. 15. At his son Dr. Greenup’s 
house, Salisbury, aged 67, George Greenup, 
esq. late of Sowerby Bridge, York. He 
survived only 30 days the loss of his wife, 
with whom he had lived happily more 
than forty years (see p. 319). 

Jan. 30). At Frome, in her 63d year, 
Hester, wife of Wm. Baynton, esq. 

Feb. 3. At the rectory, Wooton Rivers, 
aged 65, Mary, relict of Thomas Whit- 
field, esq. 

At Salisbury, Capt. Harry Hunt, of 
the Royal Marines. 


OsItvuaRY. 
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Feb. 5. At Fyfield, Miss Elizabeth 
Penruddocke, 3d dau. of late C. Penrud- 
docke, esq. M.P. for Wilts. 

Yorx.—J/an. 31. At Whitby, aged 77, 
William Middleton, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Moor-Allerton, aged 32, 
Robert Harrison, esq. of Leeds, timber 
merchant, and brother to Joseph Harrison, 
esq. of Hull. 

Feb. 7. At Doncaster, aged 79, Jo- 
seph Lockwood, esq. the late highly re- 
spected clerk and judge of the course, 
which post he filled for many years prior 
to 1832, when he resigned his offices in 
favour of his son. 

Feb. 8. At Beverley, aged 84, John 
Arden, esq.M.D. He was elected alder- 
man in 1787, was mayor nine times, and 
resigned his gown, 1828, in favour of his 
son. 

Wates.— Lately. At Hay, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Morgan Walters, Rec- 
tor of Vaynor, Breconshire, eldest dau. 
of late Wm. Davies, esq. of Forest, near 
Hay, Wales. 

Fel. 15. At Llandidloes, co. Montg. 
aged 38, Fliza-Margaret, wife of Boyce 
Combe, esq. barrister. 

ScoTrLanD.—Dec. 20. At Edinburgh, 
Mary, wite of Sir John Nasmyth, Bart. 
of Posso, county Peebles; and on the 
same day, their second son, Stewart Nas- , 
myth. She was a dau. of the late Sir 
John Marjoribanks, of Lees, co. Ber- 
wick, Bart. and was married in 1826. 

Feb. 3. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Da- 
vid Robertson Williamson Ewart Lord 
Balgray, a Judge of the Court of Ses- 
i he was appointed to the bench in 

Feb. 4. At her residence in the island 
of Arran, Lady Charlotte Frances Ers- 
kine, aunt to the Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
Her Ladyship was the eldest dau. of John- 
Francis the 14th Earl. In pursuance of 
the plans of her venerable father, her La- 
dyship was the laborious and munificent 
promoter of religious education through- 
out Scotland. 

IRELAND.— Dec. 26. At Boomhall, co. 
Londonderry, the seat of her father the 
Lord Bishop of Derry, Harriett, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Lindesay, Rector of 
Tamlaght. 

Dec. 31. 


é At Glanworth, co. Cork, 
Mrs. Brinkley, relict of the Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne. 


Jan. 6. At Darrynane Abbey, aged 75, 
John Charles O'Connell, one, Noudaae to 
General Sir Maurice O’Connell, and the 
immediate cousin of Daniel O'Connell, 
esq. M.P. 

Jan. 6. At Dumfermline, Fifeshire, 
oe, A. Robertson, esq. of Watling- 
street, 
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Jan. 17. At Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Clara dowager Lady Ventry. She was 
the dau. of Benj. Jones, esq. ; became, 
in 1797, the third wife of William. Towns- 
end 2d Lord Ventry, who died in 1827, 
having had issue by her one son, Thomas, 
who died in 1817; and was married in 
1832 to Peter Fitz-Gibbon Hench, esq. 

Jan. 23, At Waterford, Bishop Abra- 
ham, of the Roman Catholic church. 

Lately. In Dublin barracks, Captain 
James Fraser, 95th reg., a veteran Water- 
loo officer. His name was included (too 
late) in the promotions to the rank of 
Major in the late brevet. 

JerseY.—Dec. 12. Aged 38, William- 
James Cockburn, esq. late of 78th reg. 


East Inpies.—Aug. .... At Agra, 
Lieut. Francis George Beck, 13th N. 
Inf. son of James Beck, esq. of Allesley- 
park, Warw. 

Aug. 2. At Columbo, Ceylon, aged 
23, John Hynde Cotton, Lieut. and Ad- 
jutant of the 90th Light Inf. son of the 
Rev. Alexander Cotton, Rector of Gir- 
ton, Camb. 

Aug. 31. At Meerut, aged 42, Lieut. 
Edw. John Richard Arnold, 11th Light 
Dragoons, second son of the late George 
Arnold, esq. of Ashby St. Leger, county 
of Northampton, and Mirables in the Isle 
of Wight, by his second wife, Henrietta- 
Jane, eldest daughter of General George 
Morrison. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 25, 1836, to Feb. 21, 1837. 


Christened. 
Males 760 ‘ 
Females 869 } 1629 


Buried. 





Females 1183 § 


2 and 5 210] 50 and 60 259 


Males 1183 J gag A) 5 and 10 57| 60 and 70 329 


2 710 and 20 54] 70 and 80 280 
2°) 20 and 30 132] 80 and 90 106 


Whereof have died under two years old...447  § 30 and 40 202] 90 and 100 18 


~ *40 and 50 270 | 100 2 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 18. 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s d. | & d. 
40 6 |40 2 | 3811 





PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Feb. 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. s djs d. 
57 11 | 35 2 |24 1 
Kent Bags...........+. 3/. 16s. to 4d. 10s. 
POMIO s. ancasisenencss Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 





BE nieatinacscencacand Ol. Os. to O2. Os. 
Farnham (fine)... ...72 Os. to 92. Os. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to Ol Os. 


Kent Pockets ...... 4i. 6s. to 7. Os. 
POE ccdsin acaadinee 3l. 15s. to 41. 10s. 
rere 41. Os. to 4/. 10s. — 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 20. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 17s. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 2/. 6s. to 27. 10s.— Clover, 51. 5s. to 61. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


OE uissstircesannts £6 tp den OF: 


CTS «4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Veal....... iat eae ated 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
ee sbhsssend 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 





BRA cricieccaseex cane . 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 20. 
a een 2,965 Calves 113 


Sheep & Lambs 1,850 Pigs 332 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 24. 





Walls Ends, from 20s. 6d. to 24s.3d. perton. Other sorts from 19s. 6d. to 26s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. Od. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 0s. Mottled, 0s. Curd, Os. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. . 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorrers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 217.——— Ellesmere and Chester, 79. Grand Junction, 
202. —— Kennet and Avon, 22}._—Leeds and Liverpool, 535.—— Regent’s, 164. 
— Rochdale, 121.——London Dock Stock, 55. St. Katharine’s, 91. West 
India, 105.—— Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 207.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 50.— West Middlesex, 78. Globe Insurance, 1514. Guardian, 334. 
—-Hope, 6.—Chartered Gas Light, 493.——Imperial Gas, 41}. Pheenix Gas, 
204.—— Independent Gas, 48. —— General United, 29. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 38.._— Reversionary Interest, 125. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From January 26, 1836, to February 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
















































































































































































‘ahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
° } =o jt by a4 ° 
SalZE| g (2) g S28) Se] & 
RSID ES 2) §& Weather. || £3 |= S iss a Weather. 
dales|" 24) & Aaloa|= BA] 8 ; 
Jan.| ° ~ ° ‘lin. pts. "eb.| ° ° | © jin. pts.| 
26 | 40 | 42 | 39 |29, 58 |rain, windy || 11 | 50 | 49 | 40 29, 20 ‘rain, windy 
27 | 38 | 38 | 36 » 66 |cloudy 12 | 39 | 45 | 42 || , 50 fair, rain 
28 | 34 | 37 | 33 , 84 |do. snow 13 | 49 | 50 | 45 | ,24 cloudy, do. 
29 | 33 | 34} 33 | , 72 |do. do. 14 | 41 | 47 | 38 | 40 do. fair 
30 | 36 | 41 | 44 » 77 (do. rain 15 | 39 | 50 | 46 ||30, 00 fair 
31 | 45 | 47 | 42 , 90 fair, cloudy || 16 | 49 | 54 | 50 |» 10 do. cloudy 
F.1| 41 | 43 | 44 [30,00 |fog, do. ~ || 17 | 44] 43) 51) ,30 fair 
2)| 41 | 46 | 41 , 27 |cloudy 18 | 50 | 53 | 38 29, 86 rain, cloudy 
3 | 40 | 46 | 38 » 30 ldo. 19 | 39 | 46 | 44) , 40 do. do. 
4 | 34 40 | 37 | , 34 \do. fair 20 | 38/47!) 44 |) , 65 fair 
5 | 37 | 38/32 | ,30 do. do. 21} 45 | 53/45) , 53 jrain, fair 
6 | 34 | 40} 31 » 34 |fair 22/40/48 | 46 || , 86 fair 
7| 34) 42 | 36 | , 25 (do. 23 | 42/47 | 38) , 20 ‘ra. eldy. fair 
8 | 40 | 44 | 44 » 15 \cloudy, rain || 24 | 41 | 46 38 | , 78 fair 
9 | 47 | 48 | 46 » 25 do. 25 | 39 ce | 
10 | 48 | 50 | 49 29, 70 |do. raih = 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 30 to February 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
sl\a ls 3 6 |& 2 #/S u/s C 
© E8154 SSE] pk los Sine 2 
| § Of |Os Pals] BS [FE Slee] S | Ex. Bills, 
“la | eg | ee (Ez|ES| 22 SEE eziEz| & | ziom. 
5 RO odee 54\2 3 
ae.) - of we IS oO <|OS 5 
» 904 | 89g \—| 98] 97% | 143 —16 18pm.| 19 21 pm. 
31-—| 90$ | 89; |——| 983] 98 —|—|— 16 18 pm.| 18 20 pm. 
1-—| 90 | 89g _——| 984! 973 |——|\——|——|——16 18pm_| 18 20 pm. 
o\—| 89% | 894 |——| 984) 97§ | 15 20 22 pm,|—_____ 
3i—| 904 | 893 \—| e8g| 97% | 15 |—|——|——21 23 pm.|—_ 
4i——| 90§ | 89; |——| 984] 97% | 15 21 23 pm.| 26 28 pm. 
6208 | 905 | 893 || 983) 973 2073/21 22 pm 
7\2074| 904 | 894 | 983 983] 973 |— 21 23 pm.|——_____ 
si—| 904 | 89% |——| 984| 97% | 154 20 22 pm.| 26 28 pm. 
9208 | 904 | 893 |—— 984! 973 | 15 ——|20 22 pm.| 26 28 pm. 
1 904 | 893 |——| 983} 97% | 15 |— 21 23 pm.| 26 28 pm. 
1ll/——| 904 89g |——_| 983! 974 26 28 pm. 
iz——| 90 | 894 ——| 984} 973 23 24 pm.| 26 28 pm. 
14/2074] 904 893 |——| 984} 97} 15 2224 pm.) 26 28 pm. 
15 904 | 89g |—| 984) 97% ——|——|23 24 pm,| 27 29 pm. 
6 903 | 89% |\——| 983) 973 |—— 2325 pm.| 27 29 pm. 
17:——| 90 | 904 |——! 984) 98 ened 27 29 pm. 
18/2073) 91 904 ——| 98%; 98% | 15} 23 25 pm.| ——___— 
20 903 | 903 ——| 984| 98% 
21i—_| 90g | 904 ——| 983] 98 
22]__| 903 | 904 |——| 983] 98 ‘ 
23|——| 90§ | 90% ——}| 983) 98% | 153 , 
24 904 | 90 |——| 984] 97% 26 28 pm.| 30 32 pm. B 
25 903 | 89; |——| 984] 97% a“ 
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